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PREFACE. 



MANY (elections of excellent- matter have lately 
been made for the benefit of young persons. Per- 
formances of this, kind are of fo great utility, thatfrefh 
productions of them, and new attempts to improve the 
young mind, will fcarcely be deemed fuperfluous, if 
the writer make his compilation instructive and in- 
terefling, and fufficiently diilinct from others. 

The present work, as the title exprefses, aims at 
the attainment of three objects : to improve youth in 
the art of reading ; to meliorate their language and 
fentiments ; and to . incut -ate fdide , ifi' the mod im- 
portant principled of fiety and virtue. 

' _, > , •■> 

The pieces fele^ted, * hpt oply give exercifc to a 
great variety of emotion?, ^jnjcl ^e cpi\efpondent tones 
and variations of^oice, but contain fentences and 
members of fentences, which are diversified, propor- 
tioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercifes of this 
nature are, it is prefumed, well calculated to teach 
youth to read with propriety and effect. A felection 
of fentences, in which variety and proportion, with 
exact punctuation, have been carefully obferved, in 
all their parts as well as with refpect to one another, 
will probably have a much greater effect, in properly 
teaching the art of reading, than is commonly imagined. 
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In fuch corift ructions, every thing is accommodated to 
the t;ndei ft ending end the voice; and the common dif- 
ficulties injearning to read well, are obviated. When 
the learner has acquired a habit of reading fuch fen* 
tences, with juftnefs and facility, he will readily ap- 
ply that habit, and the improvements he has made, to 
fentenccs more complicated and irregular, and of a 
conftruction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chofen for this collec- 
tion, has been carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, 
perfpicuity, and, in many imtances, elegance of 
diction, "diliinguifli them. They are extracted from the 
H works of the moil correct and elegant writers. From 
the iburcci whence the fentiments are drawn, the reader 
may expect to find them connected and regular, funV 
ciently important and imprefsive, and diverted of every 
thing that is either trjte, qr ecc^njrjc* The frequent 
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That this collection may alfo ferve the purpofe of 
promoting piety and virtue, the Compiler has intro- 

l ll a l ^— i ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■-■ — -,■■■■■■ ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ i ■— — ■ ■ ■ — ^— ^ l l^ i — ■ ■» 

* The Grammatical Student, in his progrefs through this 
wcik, will meit with numerous inftanccs of compofition, in. 
dv\t\ conformity to the rules for promoting perfpicuous and 
el.gant wiiting, contained in the Appendix to the Authors 
Englifh Grammar. By occafionally examining this con- 
foinvty, he will he confiifned in the utility of thole rules j 
and be eiabltd to apply them with eafe and dexterity. 
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duced many extracts, which place religion in the molt 
amiable light; and which recommend a great variety 
of moral duties, by the excellence of their nature, and 
the happy effects which they produce. Thcfe fubjects 
are exhibited in a ftyle and manucr, which are calcu- 
lated to arreft the attention of youth ; and to make 
ftrong and durable imprefsions on their minds *. 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every ex- 
prefsion and fentiment, that might gratify a corrupt 
mind, or, in the lead degree, offend the eye or ear of 
innocence. This he conceives to be peculiarly incum- 
bent on every perfon who writes for the benefit of 
youth. It would, indeed, be a great and happy im- 
pro\ r ement in education, if no writings were allowed 
to come under their notice, but fuch as are perfectly 
innocent; and if, on all proper occafions, they were 
encouraged to perufe thofe which tend to infpire a 
due reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, 
as well as to animate them with fentiments of piety 
and goodneft. Such imprefsions deeply engraven on 
their minds, and connected with all their attainments, 
ceuld fcarcely fail of attending them through life ; and 
of producing a folidity of principle and character, that 
would be able to refift the danger arifing from future 
intercourle with the world 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave 
and ferious parts of his collection, by the occasional 

• Infome of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few al- 
terations, chiefly verbal, to adapt them the better to the deign 
of his work. 

Z 
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admifsion of pieces which amufe as well as inftruct. 
IQ however, any of his readers fhould think it con- 
tains too great a proportion of the former, it may be 
fome apology, to -obferve that, in the exifting publica- 
tions defigned for the perufal of young perfons, the 
preponderance is greatly on the fide of gay and amuling 
productions. Too much attention may be paid to this 
medium of improvement. When the imagination, of 
youth efpecially, is much entertained, the fbber dic- 
tates of the understanding are regarded with indif- 
ference; and the influence of the good affections, is. 
either feeble^ or tranfient. A temperate ufe of fuch 
entertainment foems therefore requifite, to afford pro- 
per fcope for the operations of the underftanding and 
the heart 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has 
been folicitous to recommend to young perfons, the 
perufal of the facred Scriptures, by interfperfing through 
his work, fome of the moil beautiful and interefting 
pafsages of thofe invaluable writings. To excite an 
early tafte and veneration for this great rule of life, is 
a point of (6 high importance, as to warrant the at- 
tempt to promote it on every proper occafion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford fome af- 
filtance to tutors, in the arduous and important work 
of education, were the motives which led to this pro- 
duction. If the Author fhould be fo fuccefsful as to ac- 
complifti thefe ends, even in a fmall degree, he will 
think his time and pains well employed, and himfelf 
amply rewarded. 
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OBSERVATIONS OV THE PRINCIPLES OJ GOO* 

READING. 



JL O read with- propriety is a pleafmg and important at- 
tainment ; productive of improvement both to the under- 
Handing and the heart. It is efsential to a complete reader, 
that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into the 
feelings, of the author whofe fentiments he profefees to re- 
peat : for how is it pofsible to reprefent clearly to others, 
what we have but faint or inaccurate conceptions of 
ourfelves ? If there were no other benefits refulting from 
the art of reading well, than the necefsity it lays us un- 
der, of precifely afcertaining the meaning of what we read ; 
and the habit thence acquired, of doing this with fa- 
cility, both when reading filently and aloud, they would 
conftitute a fufficient compenfation for all the labour wc 
% can beftow upon the fubject. But the pleafure derived to 
ourfelves and others, from a clear communication of ideas 
and feelings ; and the flrong and durable imprefsions made 
thereby on the minds of the reader and the audience, are 
confiderations, which give additional importance to the 

r 

ftudy of this necefsary and ufeful art. The perfect attain- 



NOTE. 

For many of the obfervations contained m this preliminary tract, 
the Author is indebted to the writings of Dr. Blair, and to the En- 
cyclopaedia TSritannica. 
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ment of it doubtlefc requires great attention and prat 
joined to extraordinary natural powers : but as then 
many degrees of excellence in the art, the fludent v 
aims fall ftiort of perfection, will find himfelf amply re\ 
ed for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in rea< 
by which the necefsary paufes, emphafis, and tones, m; 
difcovered and put in practice, is not pofsible. After a 
directions that can be offered on thefe points, much 
remain to be taught by the living inftructer : much wi 
attainable by no other means, than the force of exa 
influencing the imitative powers of the learner. Some 
and principles on thefe heads will, however, be found 
ful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of uttera 
to give the young reader fome tafle of the fubjecl ; ai 
afsift him in acquiring a jufl and accurate mode of deli 
The obfervations which we have to make, for thefe 
pofes, may be comprifed under the following lit 

PROPER LOUDNESS OF VOICE; DISTINCTNESS; SLOWK 
PROPRIETY QF PRONUNCIATION J EMPHASIS; TO 

pauses; and mode of reading verse. 

SECTION J. 

Ptvfier Loudnefs of Voice, 

The firft] attention of every perfon who reads to ot 
doubtlefs, muft be, to make himfelf be heard by all the 
whom he reads. He muft endeavour to fill with his 
the (pace occupied by the company. This power of v 
it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is, 
good meafure, the gift of nature ; but it may receive 
fiderable afsifiance from art. Much depends, for this 
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xtfes *v» the proper pitch anil management of the voice- 
Story pcrfon has three pitches in his voice; the Hrcn, the> 
^tDDLE,ant! the low one; The high, is that which he ufes 
ft catting aloud to fbmc pcrfon at a drftance. The low is, 
then he approaches to a whifpcr. The middle is, that 
vkich he employs in common cortvcrfation, and which he 
hOuld generally ufe in reading to others. For it is a great 
niftake, to imagine that one nm ft take the higheft pitch 
*f his voice, in order to be well heard in a large company. 
This is confounding two things which are different, loud- 
sefe or firength of found,. Avith the key or note on which we 
peak. There h a variety ©f found within the compafin 
jf teach key. A fpcaker may therefore render his voice 
loader, without altering the key : and we (halt always be 
iWe to give mod body, mod perfevering force of found, to 
kfeat pitch of voice, to which in converfation we are accuf- 
tomed. Whereas, by felting out on our higheft pitch ot 
key, wo -certainly allow ourfelves lefs compais, and are 
ftkety to flrain bur voice before we have done. We (hall 
fttigne ourfelves, and read with pam; and whenever a 
perfon fpeaks with pain to himfclf, he is always heard with 
pain by his audience. Let us therefore give the voice full 
flrength and fwell of found ; but always pitch it on our 
ordinary fpeaking key. It mould be a confiant rule, never 
to utter a. greater quantity of voice, than we, can afford 
without pain to ourfelves, and without any extraordinary 
effort. As long as we keep within thefe bounds, the other 
organs of fpeech will be at liberty to difcharge their feverai 
offices with eafe ; and we (hall always have our voice under 
command. But whenever we tranfgrefs thefe bounds, we 
give up the reins, and have no longer any management of 
it. It is a ufeful rule too, in order to be well heard, to fix 
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our eye on fome of the mod diflant perfons in the company/ 
and to confider ourfelves as reading to them. We naturally 
and mechanically utter our words with fuch a degree of 
ftrength, as to make ourfelves be heard by the perfon 
whom we addrcfs, provided he is within the reach of our 
voice. As this is the cafe in conversation, it will hold alfo 
in reading to others. But let us remember, that in reading 
as well as in converfation, it is pofsible to offend by fpeak- 
ing too loud. This extreme hurts the ear, by making the 
voice come upon it in rumbling indiftinct mafses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and ve- 
hement manner, the voice becomes fixed in a drained and 
unnatural key ; and is rendered incapable of that variety 
of elevation and deprefsion, which conftitutes the true har- 
mony of utterance, and aifords eafe to the reader, and plea- 
sure to the audience. This unnatural pitch of the voice, 
and difagreeable monotony, are mod obfervable in perfons 
who were taught to read in large rooms ; who were accuf- 
tomed to (land at too great diftance, when reading to their 
teachers ; whofeinftructers were very imperfect in their hear- 
ing ; or who were taught by perfons, that confidered loud ex- 
prefsion as the chief requifite in forming a good reader. 
Thefe are circumilances which demand the ferious atten- 
tion of every one to whom the education of youth is com- 
mitted. 

SECTION II. 

Diftinctnefs. 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly under* 
flood, diftinctnefs of articulation contributes more than mere 
loudnefs of found. The quantity of found necefsary to fill 
even a large fpace, is fmaller than is commonly imagined; 
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a^d* with diftinct articulation, a perfon with a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the ftrongeft voice can reach 
without it. To this, therefore, every reader ought to pay 
great attention. He muft give every found which he utters, ' 
its due proportion; and make every fy liable, and even 
every, letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard 
diftinctly ; without flurrtng, whifpering, or fuppre&ing any 
of the proper founds. 

An accurate knowledge of the fimple, elementary founds 
of the language, and a facility in exprefsing them, are fo 
.nece&ary to diitinctnefs of exprefsion, that if the learner's 
attainments are, in this refpect, imperfect, (and many there 
are in thisfituation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to 
carry him back to thefe primary articulations; and to 
fufpend his progrefs, till he become perfectly matter of them. 
It will be in vain to prefs him forward, with the hope of 
forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate 
every elementary found of the language. 

SECTION III. 

Due Degree efSkrumefs. 

In order to exprefs ourfelves diftin&ly, moderation is 
requisite with regard to the fpeed of pronouncing. Preci- 
pitancy of fpeech confounds all articulation, and all mean- 
ing. It is fcarcely necefsary to obferve, that there may be 
alfo an extreme on the oppofite fide. It is obvious that a 
lifelefe drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds 
of the hearers to be always outrunning the fpeaker, muft 
render every fuch performance infipid and fatiguing. But 
the extreme of reading too fail is much more common ; 
aad requires the more to be guarded againft, becaufe, when 
it has grown up into a habit, few errors are more difficult 
to be corrected. To pronounce with a proper de&e* oi 
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ilownefa, and with full and clear articulation, is nocefsary 
tp be flu died by all, who wifh to become good readers; 
•and it cannot be too much recommended to them. Such 
a pronunciation gives weight and diguity to the fubject. 
It is a great aisiftance to the voice, by the paufes and jjeli* 
which it allows it more cafily to make ; and it enable* I ha 
.reader to fwell all liis founds, both with more iorce and 
anore harmony. 

section jr. 

Propriety of Pronunciation. 

After the fundamental attentions to the pilch and ma- 
nagement of the voice, to diftinct articulation, and to a 
proper degree of flownefs of fpeech, what the young reader 
muft, in the next place, fuidy, is propriety of pronuncia- 
tion; or, giving to every word which he utters, that found 
■which the bell ufage of the language appropriates to it ; in 
■oppofition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. 
This is requifite both for reading intelligibly^ and for reading 
with correctnefs and eafe. Inductions concerning this ar- 
ticle .may bed be given by the living teacher. Rut there is 
one obfervation, which k may not be improper .here to 
make. In the Englifti language, every word which couhTm 
-of more fyllables than one, has. one accented f\ liable. r I Jie 
.accent reus fometimes on the v.owe), fometimes on the con- 
sonant. The genius of the language, requires the voice to 
.mark that fyllable by a ftronger^ercufsion, and to pafs mote 
Rightly over the reft. Now, after we have learned the pro- 
per feats of thefe accents, k is an important rule, to give 
•every word jull the fame accent in reading, as in common 
•difqourfe. ^anjy jaerionsjexr in this jeipect, Whjcn tbty 
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Tead to others, and with folemnity, they pronounce the 
fy liable* in a different manner from what they do at other 
times. They dwell upon them, and protract them ; they 
multiply accents on the fame word ; from a mi (la ken no- 
tion, that it gives gravity and importance to their fubjcct, 
and adds to the energy of their delivery. Whereas, this is one 
of the greateft faults that can be committed in pronunci- 
ation: it makes what is called a pompous or mouthing 
manner ; and gives an artificial affected air to reading, 
which detracts greatly both from its agreeablenefs, aud its* 
imprefsion. 

Sheridan and Walker have publiihed dictionaries, for 
afcertaining the true and beft pronunciation of the words of 
our language. By attentively confulting them, particularly 
*' Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young reader will 
be much afsiiled, in his endeavours to attain a correct pro- 
nunciation of the words belonging to the Englifh lan- 
guage, 

section r. 

Emjihafis. 

By Emphafis is meant a fironger and fuller found of 
Ypice, by which we diftinguifti fome word or words, on 
which we defign to lay particular ilrefs, and to /how how 
they affect the reft of the fentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words mull be diftinguifhed by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a particular flrefs. On the right ma- 
nagement of the emphafis depends the life of pronunciation. 
If ho emphafis be placed on any words, not onlv is dif- 
courfe rendered heavy and lifelcfs, but the meaning left 
often ambiguous. If the emphafis be placed wroiig, we 
pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 
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Emphafis may be divided into the superior and the 
inferior emphafis. The fuperior emphaiis determines 
the meaning of a fentence, with reference to fomething 
faid before, prefappofed by the author as general know- 
ledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a pa&age may have 
more fenfes than one. The inferior emphafis enforces, 
graces, and enlivens, but does not fix, the meaning of any 
pafsage. The words to which this latter emphaiis is given, 
are, in general, (uch as feem the moil important in the 
fentence', or, on other accounts, to merit this diftinction. 
The following pafsage will ferve to exemplify the fuperior 
emphafis. 

" Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 

" Of that forbidden tree, whofr mortal tafte 

" Brought death into the world, and all our wo," &c. 

<« Sing heav'nly Mufe !" 

Supposing that originally other beings, befides men, had 
difobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the 
circumftance were well known to us, there would fall an 
emphaiis upon the word man's in the firft line ; and hence 
it would be read thus : 

" Of man*! firft difobedience, and the fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had tranf- 
grefsed in a peculiar manner more than once, the emphafis 
would fall on firft; and the line be read, 
" Of mzxCs firft difobedience, &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really tfce cafe) to have 
been an unheard-of and dreadful puntfhment, brought upon 
man in confequence of his tranfgrefsion ; on that fuppofi- 
tioft the third line would be read, 

" Brought deaib into the world/' &c. 
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But if we were to fuppofe, that mankincLknew there was 
uch an evil as death in other regions, though the place 
;hey inhabited had been free from it till their tranfgrefsion, 
the line would run thus : 

«« Brought death into the world" &c. 
The fuperior emphafis finds place in the following (hort 
fentence, which admits of four diftinct meanings, each of 
which is afceftained by the emphafis only. 
" Do you ride to town to-day ?" 

The following examples illunrate the nature and ufe of 
the inferior emphafis. 

" Many perfons miftake the love, for the practice of 
" virtue." 

Shall I reward his ferrices with falfehood ! Shall I for- 
get him who cannot forget me /" 

If his principles are falfe, no apology from himfelf can 
" make them right : if founded in truth, no cenfure from 
*' otlwrs can make them wrong" 

"Though deep, yet cttar; though gentle, yet not dull; 
" Strong) without rage; without overflowing, full,'* 
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A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy, his 



" crimes." 



a 



The wife man is happy, when he gains his own appro- 
u bation ; the fool, when he gains that of others." 

The fuperior emphafis,- in reading as in fpeaking, muft 
be determined entirely by the fenfe of the pafsage, and al- 
ways made alike ; but as to the inferior emphafis, tqfte alone 
feems to have the right of fixing its Situation and quantity. 

Among a number of perfons, who have had proper op- 
portunities of learning to read, in the ben manner it is ribw 
taught, very few could be felected, who, in a given in- 
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fiance, would ufe the inferior emphafis alike, either as to 
place or quantity. Some perfons, indeed, ufe fcarcely any 
degree of it : and others do not fcruple to carry it much 
beyond any thing to be found in common difcourfe; and 
even fometimes throw it upon words fo very trifling in 
themfelves, that it is evidently done with no other view, 
than to give variety to the modulation *. Notwithflanding 
this diversity of practice, there are certainly proper bounda- 
lies, within which this emphafis mufl be reftrained, in or- 
der to make, it meet the approbation of found judgment 
and correct tafte. It will doubtlefs have different degrees 
of exertion, according to the greater or lefs degree of im- 
portance of the words upon which it operates ; and there 
may be very properly fome variety in the ufe of it : but its 
application is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of 
readers: 

As emphafis often falls on words in different parts of the 
fame fentence, fo it is frequently required to be continued, 
with a little variation, on two, and fometimes more words 
together. The following fentences exemplify both the parts 
of this pofition : " If you feek to make one rich, fludy not 
" to increafe hisjiores, but to diminijh his defires." " The 
" Mexican figures, or picture-writing, reprefent things not 
44 words : they exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the 

under/landing" 
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* By modulation is meant that pleafing variety of voice, which 
is perceived in uttering a fentence, and which, in its nature, is per- 
fectly diftinft from emphafis, and the tones of emotion and pafsion. 
The young reader rtiould be careful to render his modulation cor- 
rect and eafy ; and, for this purpofe, mould form it upon the mo- 
del of the moft judicious and accurate fpeakers* 
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Some fentences are fo full and comprehenfive, that almoll 
every word is emphatical: as, "Ye hills and dale;, ye 
" rivers, woods, and plains \ n or, as that pathetic- cxpoi: il- 
lation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will ye die !" 

Emphafis, befides its other offices, is the great regulator 

of quantity. Though the quantity of our fyllabies is fixed, 

in words feparately pronounced, yet it is mutable, wlwn 

thefe words are ranged in fentences ; the long being chanrrnl 

into fhort, the fhort into long, according to the important 

of the words with regard to meaning. Emphafis alfo, in 

particular cafes, alters the feat of the accent. . This is dc- 

monftrable from the following examples. " litr mail 

" iVicreafe, but I (hall diecreafe." " There is a dhil'reiice 
" between giving and forgiving." " In this fpecies of com- 

" pofition,jft&tKfibility is much more efsential than prob&hi- 
" lity," In thefe examples, the emphafis requires the ao* 
cent to be placed on fyllables, to which it does not com- 
monly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phafis, the great rule to be* given, is, that the reader ftudy 
to attain a juft conception of the force and fpirit of the 
fentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the em- 
phafis with exact propriety, is a confiant exercife of good 
fenfe and attention. It is far from being an inconfiderable 
attainment. It is one of the moft decifive trials of a true 
and juft taile; and muft arife from feeling delicately our- 
feive9, and from judging accurately of what is fit tell to 
ftrike the feelings of others. 

There is N one error, againft which it is particularly proper 
to caution the learner; namely, that of multiplying em- 
phatical words too much, and ufing the emphafis indis- 
criminately. It is only by a prudent referve and diftinc 
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tion in the ufe of them, that we can give them any weight. 
If they recur too often ; if a reader attempts to render 
every thing he exprefses of high importance, by a multi- 
tude of flrong emphafis, we foon learn to pay little regard 
to them. To crowd every fentence with emphatical words, 
is like crowding all the pages of a book with Italic charac- 
ters ; which, as to the effect, is juft the fame as to ufe no 
fijeh diftinctions at all. 

section, ri. 
Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphafis and paufes; 
conM'mg in the notes or variations of found which we em* 
ploy, in the exprefsion of our fentiments. Emphafis affects 
particular words and phrafes, with a degree of tone or in- 
ilexion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly fo called, affect Sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and fometimes even-the whole of a dif- 
courfe. 

To mow the ufe and necefsity of tones, we need only 
©bferve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is 
in a conftant ftate of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the different effects which thofe ideas produce in the fpeaker. 
Now the end of fuch communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas, but alfo the different feelings which 
they excite in him who utters them, there muft be other 
figns than words, to manifeft thofe feelings ; as words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can reprefent only a fimilar 
ftate of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion. 
As the communication of thefe internal feelings, was of 
much more confequence in our facial intercourfe, than the 
mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not* 
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as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the language 
of emotion, to man ; but imprefsed it himfelf upon our na- 
ture, in the fame manner as he has done with regard to the 
reft of the animal world ; all of which exprefs their various 
feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the fupe- 
rior rank that we hold, are in a high degree more compre- 
henfive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of 
the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its 
peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be ex- 
prefsed ; and which is fuited exactly to the degree of inter- 
nal feeling. It js chiefly in the proper ufe of thefe tones, 
that the life, fpirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery 
confift. 

The limits of this introduction, do not admit of exam- 
ples, to ilhiftrate the variety of tones belonging to the dif- 
ferent pafsions and emotions. We mall, however, felect 
one, which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in iome 
^degree, elucidate what has been faid on this fubject. 
The beauty of Ifrael is flain upon thy high places: how 
are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; publish it 
not in the ftreets of Afkelon : left the daughters of the 
Philtftines rejoice ; left the daughters of the uncircumcifed 
triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew 
" nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the 
"Jhield of the mighty was vilely caft away ; the ihield of 
*' Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oyl." The 
nrft of thefe divisions exprefses forrow and lamentation ; 
therefore the note is low. The next contains a fpirited 
command, and mould be pronounced much higher. The 
other fentence, in which he makes a pathetic addrefs to the 
mountains where his friends had been flain, muft be ex 
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pre feed in a note quite different from the two former ; not fo 
low as the firft, nor fo high as the fecond, in a manly, firm, 
and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not fo difficult to be attained, as mod readers feem to ima- 
gine. If we enter into the fpirit of the author's 1 fcntiments* 
as well as into the meaning of his words, we (hall not fail 
to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For there 
are few people, who fpeak Englifh without a provincial 
note, that have not an accurate ufe of tones, when they 
utter their fentiments in earneii difcourfe. And the reafon 
that they have not the fame ufe of them, in reading aloud 
the fentiments of others, may be traced to the very defec- 
tive and erroneous method, in which the art of reading is 
taught ; whereby all the various, natural, exprefsive tones 
of fpeech, are fupprefsed ; and a few artifici?l, unmeaning 

jreading notes, are fubflituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to thtf 
tone and language of emotions, we muft be under llood to do 

it with proper limitation. Moderation is necefsary in this 
point, as it is in other things. For when reading becomes 
firictly imitative, it afsumes a theatrical manner, and muft 
be highly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; 
becaufe it is inconfiiient with that delicacy and modefty, 

which are indifpenfable on fach occafions. The fpeaker 

who delivers his own emotions, muft be fuppofed to be 
more vivid and animated, than would be proper in the pcr- 

fon who relates them at fecond hand. 
We (hall conclude this fection with the following rule, 

for the tones that indicate the pafsions and emotions. 

" In reading, let all your tones of exprefsion be borrowed 

" from thofe of common fpeech, but, in fome degree, more 
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* faintly characterifed. Let thofe tones which fignify any 
*• difagreeable pafsion of the mind, be ftill more faint than 
u thofe which indicate agreeable emotions : and, on all oc- 
" cafions, prefer ve yourfelves fo far from being affected 
" with the fubject, as to be able to proceed through it, 
" with that eafy and mafterly manner, which has its good 
N " effects in this, as well as in every other art." 
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Paufes. 

Pauses or reds, in fpeaking or reading, are a total cefsa- 
tion of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cafes, 
a ineafurable fpace of time. Paufes are equally necefsary 
to the fpeaker, and the hearer. To the fpeaker, that he 
may take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in 
delivery ; and that he may, by thefe temporary re/Is, re- 
lieve the organs of fpeech, which otherwife would be foon 
tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear alfa 
may be relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwife 
endure from a continuity of found ; and that the undemand- 
ing may have fu indent time to mark the diftinction of fen- 
tences, and their feveral members. 

There are two kinds of paufes ; firft, emphaticai paufes ; 
and next, fuch as mark the distinctions of fenfe. An em- 
phaticai paufe is generally made, after fomething has been 
faid of peculiar moment, and on which we defire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before fuch a thing is faid,. 
weufher it in with a paufe of this nature. Such paufes have 
the fame effect as a ftrong emphafis ; and are fubjectto th? 
fame rules ; efpecially to the caution*, of not repeating them. 
too frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention^ 
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and of courfe raife expectation, if the importance of the 
matter be not fully anfwerabie to fuch expectation, they 
occafion difeppointment and difguft. 

But the moft frequent and the principal ufe of paufes, \s r 
to mark the divifions of the fenfe, and at the fame time to 
allow the reader to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate adjuftment of fuch paufes, is one of the moft nice 
and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, the ma- 
nagement of the breath requires a good deal of care, fo as 
not to oblige us to divide words from one another, which 
have fo intimate a connexion, that they ought to be pro- 
nounced with the fame breath, and without the leaf! fepa- 
ration. Many a fentence is miferably mangled, and the 
force of the emphafis totally loft, by divi/ions being made 
in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
reading, mould be very careful to provide a full fupply of 
breath, for what he is to utter. It is a great miftake to 
imagine*, that the breath muft be ' drawn only at the end 
of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
eafily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the 
Voice is fufpended only for a moment ; and, by this ma-- 
ilagement, one may always have a fufticient ftock for car- 
rying on the longeft fentence, without improper interrup- 
tions. 

Paufes in reading muft generally be formed upon the 
manner in which we utter ourfelves in ordinary, fenfible 
converfation ; and not upon the ftiff artificial manner, which 
is acquired from reading books according to the common 
punctuation. It will by no means be fuflicient to attend to 
the points ufed in printing ; for thefe are far from marking 
all the paufes, which ought to be made in readiug. A me- 
chanical attention to thefe refting places, has perhaps been- 
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one caufe of monotony, by leading the reader to a fimilar 
tone at every ilop, and a uniform cadence at every period. 
The primary ufe of points, is to afsifl the reader in difcerning 
the grammatical conftruction ; and it is only as a fecondary 
object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On this head, 
the following direction may be of ufe:- " Though in reading 

great attention lhould be paid to the flops, yet a greater 

mould be given to the fenfe ; and their correfpondent 
" times occafionally lengthened beyond what is ufuai in 
" common fpeech." 

To render paufes pleafing and cxprefsive, they mud not 
only be made in the right place, but alfo accompanied with 
a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of thefe paufes 
is intimated ; much more than by the length of them, 
which can feldom be exactly meafurcd. Sometimes it is 
only a flight and fimple fufpenlion of voice that is proper ; 
fometimes. a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; 
and fometimes that peculiar tone and cadence which denote 
the fcntence to be finifhed. In all thefe cafes, we are to- 
regulate ourfelves by attending to the manner in which Na- 
ture teaches us to fpeak, when engaged in real and earned 
difcourfe with others. The following fentence exemplifies 
the fufpending and the clofvig paufes : " Hope, the balm 
" of life, fooths us under every misfortune." The firft and 
fecund paufes are accompanied by an inflection of voice, 
that gives the hearer an expectation of fomething further to 
complete the fenfe : the infection attending the third paufe, 
figuiiies that the fenfe is completed. 

The preceding example is an illuiiration, of the fufpend- 
ing paufe, in its iimple ftate : the following infiance exhi- 
bits that paufe with a degree of cadence ill the voice: " If 
^cqntcjit cannot remove the difquietudes of mankind 1 , 
" \\ wiU at leafi alleviate them." 
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The fufpending paufe is often, in the fame fentence, at- 
tended with both the rifing and the falling inflection of 
voice ; as will be feen in this example : " Moderate exer- 
" cife\ and habitual temperance ', ftrengthcn the eonftitu- 
"tion*." 

As the fufpending paufe may be thus attended with both 
the rifing and the falling inflection, it is the fame with re- 
gard to the clofing paufe : it admits of both. The falling 
inflection generally accompanies it; but it is not'unfre-j 
quently connected with the rifing inflection. Interroga- 
tive fentences, for in 11a nee, are often terminated in this 
manner: as, " Am I ungrateful >? M " Is he in earneft'? 

But where a fentence is begun by an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb, it is commonly terminated by the falling 
inflection : as, " What has he gained by his folly * ?" " Who 
" will afsift him % ?" " Where is the mefeenger N ?" " When- 
« did he arrive*?" 

Where two queftions are united in one fentence, and* 
connected by the conjunction or, the firft takes the rifing, 
the fecond the falling inflection: as, " Does his conduct 
" fupport difcipline', or deftroy it v ?" 

The rifing and falling inflections mufl not be confounded 
with emphafis. Though they may often coincide, they 
are, in their nature, perfectly difiinct. Emphafis fometimes 
controls thofe inflections. 

The regular application of the rifing and falling inflec- 
tions, confers fo much beauty on exprefsion, and is fo ne- 
cefsary to be fhidied by the young reader, that we mall in- 
fert a few more examples, to induce him to pay greater at- 



• The rifing inflection is denoted by the acute, the falling, by 

p rrave accent. 



the grave accent. 
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tention to the fubject. In thefe inftances, all the inflections 
are not marked. Such only are diiiinguiihed as are moft 
firiking, and will bell ferve to mow the reader their utility 
and importance. 

" Manufactures^, trade*, and agriculture', naturally 
" employ more than nineteen parts in twenty, of the hu- 
*' man fpecies.'* 

" He who refigns the world, has no temptation to envy', 
«? hatreds malice S anger'; but is in conflant pofsefsion 
" of a ferene mind : he who follows the pleafures of it, 
" -which are in their very nature difappointing, is in conftant 
" fearch of care* , folicitude ', remorfe ', and confufion* ." 

" To advife the ignorant S relieve the needy", comfort 
" the afflicted', are duties that fall in our way almoft every 
" day of our lives." 

" Thofeevil fpirits, who, by long cuflom, have contracted 
" in the body habits of lull ' and fenfuality N ; malice f 
" and revenge * ; an aversion to every thing that is good * , 
" juft N , and laudable ', are naturally feafoned and prepared 
(t for pain and mifery.'* 

" I am perfwaded, that neither death', nor life* ; nor 
" angels ', nor principalities # , nor powersv ; nor things pre* 
" fent', nor things to come* ; nor height', nor depth*; 
€t nor any other creature ', (hall be able to feparate us from 
" the love of God * » 

The reader who would wi(h to fee a minute and ingenious 
inveftigation of the nature of thefe inflections, and the rules 
by which they are governed, may confult the firll volume 
of Walker's Elements of Elocution. 
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SECTION VIII, 

Manner of reading Verfe. 

When we are reading verfe, there is a peculiar difficulty 
in making the paufes juftly. The difficulty arifes from the 
melody of verfe, which dictates to the ear paufes or refts 
of its own ; and to adjuft and compound thefe properly 
with the paufes of the fenfe, fo as neither to hurt the ear. 
nor offend the under/landing, is fo very nice a matter, that 
it is no wonder we fo feldom meet with good readers of 
poetry. There are two kinds of paufes that belong to the 
melody of verfe : one is, the paufe at the end of the line ; 
and the other, the caefural paufe in or near the middle of it 
With regard to the paufe at the end of the line, which 
marks that firain or verfe to be fini fried, rhyme renders this 
always fen able ; and in fome meafure compels us to obferve 
it in our pronunciation. In rcfpect to blank verfe, we ought 
alfo to read it fo as to make every line fenfible to the ear : 
for, what is the ufe of melody, or for what end has the poet 
composed in verfe, if, in reading his lines, we fupprefs his 
numbers, by omitting the final paufe ; and degrade thenv 
by our pronunciation, into mere prole ? At the fame time 
that we attend to this paufe, every appearance of mig-fong. 
and tone mi'il be carefully guarded againfr. The clofe of 
the line, where it makes no paufe in the meaning, ought 
not to be marked by fuch a tone as is ufed in finiming a 
fentence ; but, without either fall or elevation of the voice,, 
it mould be denoted only by fuch a flight fufpenfion of 
found, as may diftingui/h the pafsage from one line to ano- 
ther, without injuring the meaning. 
The other kind of melodious paufe, is that which fall* 
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fomewnere about the middle of the verfe, and divides it 
into two hemiftichs ; a paufe, not fo great as that which be- 
longs to the clofeof the line, but Hill fehfible to an ordinary 
ear. This, which is called the cacfural paufe, may fall, in 
Englifh heroic verfe, after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th fyllables 
in the line. Where the verfe is fo conftructed, that this 
exfural paufe coincides with the flighted paufe or divifion 
in the fenfe, the line can be read eafily ; as in the two firft 
tfrfes of Pope's Mcfsiah : 

'* Ye nymphs of Solyma" ! begin the fong j 

,c To heav'nly themes'', fubliraer drains belong." 

But if it (hall happen that words which have fuch a firict 
and intimate connexion, as not to bear even a momentary 
feparation, are divided from one another by this cxfural 
paufe, we then feel a fort of flruggle between the fenfe and 
the found, which renders it difficult to read fuch lines har- 
monioufly. The rule of proper pronunciation in fuch cafes, 
is to regard only the paufe which the fenfe forms ; and to 
read the line accordingly. The neglect of the caefural paufe 
may make the line found fomewhat unharmonioufly ; but 
the effect would be much worfe, if the fenfe were facririced 
to the found , For inilance, in the following line of Milton,. 



•" What in me is dark, 



" Illumine $ what is low, raife and fuppqrt." 

the fenfe clearly dictates the paufe after illumine, at the end 
of the third fy liable, which, in reading,. ought to be made 
accordingly ; though, if the melody only were to be re- 
garded, illumine fhould be connected with what follows, 
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and the paufe not made till the fourth or fixth fyllable. Scr 
in the following line of Pope's Epiftle to Dr. Arbulhnot, 

« I fit, with fad civility I read." 

The ear plainly points out the caefural paufe as falling af- 
ter fad, the fourth fyllable. But it would be very bad 
reading to make any paufe there, fo as to feparate fad and 
civility. The fenfe admits of no other paufe than after the 
fecond fyllable Jit, which therefore mult be the only paufe 
made in reading this part of the fentence. 

There is another mode of dividing fome verfes, by intro- 
ducing what may be called demi-caefuras, which require 
very flight paufes; and which the reader mould manage 
with judgment, or he will be apt to fall into an affected 
fing-fong mode of pronouncing verfes of this kind. The 
following lines exemplify the demi-caefura. 

" Warms' in the fun", refreiheb' in the breeze, 
u Glows' in the ftars", and bloflbms' in the trees ; 
u Lives' through all life", extends' through all extent, 
*' Spreads' undivided", opeiates' unfpent." 

Before the conclufion of this introduction, the Compiler 
takes the liberty to recommend to thofe teachers, who may 
favour his compilation, to exercife their pupils in difcover* 
ing and explaining the emphatic words, and the proper 
tones and paufes, of every portion afsigned them to read, 
previoufly to their being called out to the performance. 
Thefe preparatory lefsons, in which they mould be regu- 
larly examined, will improve their judgment and fafle ; 
prevent the practice of reading without attention to the 
fubject ; and eftablifh a habit of readily difcovering the 
meaning, force, and beauty, of every fentence they perufe. 
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THE ENGLISH READER. 



PART J. 

PIECES IN PROSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SECTION I. 



Diligence, induftry, and proper improvement of 
time, are material duties of the young. 

The acquifition of knowledge is one of the mofl hon- 
ourable occupations of youth. 



Note, 

In the firft chapter, the Compiler has exhibited fentences in 
a great variety of conftrucTion, and in all the diverfity of Puno 
tuation. If well prattifed upon, he prefumes they will fully 
prepare the young reader for the various paufes, inflections, 
and modulations of voice, which the fucceeding pieces require. 
The Author's " Enghfli Exercifes," under the head of Punc- 
tuation, will afford the learner additional fcope for improving 
himfelf in reading fentences and paragraphs variously con- 
ftru&ed. 
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Whatever ufeful or engaging endowments we pot 
fefs, virtue is a necefsary requifite, in order to their 
mining with proper luftre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accom- 
plished and flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the bafis of every vir- 
tue. 

Truth and error, virtue and vice, are things of im- 
mutable nature. 

Change and-alteration form the very efsence of the 
world. 

True happinefs is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp and noife. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happinefs, it mufl 
be our firft ftudy to rectify inward diforders. 
Whatever purifies, fortifies alfo the heart. 
From our eagernefs to grafp, we ftrangle and de- 
flroy pleafure. 

A temperate fpirit, and moderate expectations, are 
the beft fafeguard of the mind, in this uncertain and 
changing ftate. 

There is nothing, except fimplicity of intention, 
and purity of principle, that can fland the teft of near 
approach and ftrict examination. 

The value of any pofsefsion is to be chiefly efiimated, 
by the relief which it can bring us in the time of our 
greatefl need. 

No perfon who has once yielded up the govern- 
ment of his mind, and given loofe rein to his defires 
and pafsions, can tell how far thefe may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always moft likely to be 
attained, when the bufinefs of the world is tempered 
with thoughtful and ferious retreat. 
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He who would act like a wife man, and build his 
houfe on the rock, and not on the fand, fhould con- 
template human life, not only in the funfhine, but in 
the fhade. 

Let ufefulnefs and beneficence, not oflentation and 
vanity, direct the train of your purfuits. 

To maintain a fleady and unbroken mind, amidft all 
the (hocks of the world, marks a great and noble 
fpirit. 

Patience, by preferving compofure within, refifts 
the imprefsion which trouble makes from without. 

Compafsionate affections, even\when they draw 
tears from our eyes for human mifcry, convey fatis- 
faction to the heart. 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford 
relief to others, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is 
really good or evil, fhould correct anxiety about world- 
ly fuccefs. 

The veil which covers from our fight the events of 
fucceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of 
mercy. 

The beft preparation for all the uncertainties of fu- 
turity, confifls. in a well-ordered mind, a good con- 
ference, and a cheerful fubmifsion to the will of Hea- 
ven. 



sEcnoy ii. 



The chief misfortunes that befal us in life, can be 
traced to fome vices or follies which we have com- 
mitted. 

£2 
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Were we to furvey the chambers of ficknefs and 
diflrefs, we fhould often find them peopled with the 
victims of intemperance and fenfuality, and with the 
children of vicious indolence and floth. 

To be wife in our own eyes, to be wife in the opi- 
nion of the world, and to be wife in the fight of oiir 
Creator, are three things fo very different, as rarely 
to coincide. 

Man, in his higheft earthly glory, is but a reed float- 
ing on the ftream of time, and forced to follow every 
new direction of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty paffions of 
the bad, frultrate the effect of every advantage which 
the world confers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, difappointments, 
poverty, and ficknefs, are nothing in comparifon of 
thofe inward diflrefses of mind, occafioned by folly, 
by pafsion, and by guilt. 

No ftation is fo high, no power fo great, no cha- 
racter fo unblemifhed, as to exempt men from being 
attacked by raflinefs, malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious inftruction derives its efficacy, 
not fo much from what men are taught to know, as 
from what they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great fenfibility towards men, 
and yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, 
no heart to admire and adore the great Father of the 
univerfe, has reafon to diftruft the truth and delicacy 
of his fenfibility. 

When, upon rational and fober inquiry, we have 
eftabli flied our principles, let us not fufTer them to be 
fhaken by the feoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of 
the fceptical. 
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When we obferve any tendency to treat religion or 
morals with difrefpect and levity, let us hold it to be 
a Cure indication of a perverted understanding, or a 
depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temp- 
tation, tends to debafe the mind, and to weaken the 
generous and benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as 
much influence in corrupting the fentiments of the 
great, as ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in 
mifleading the opinions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the prefent flate is, reafon and religion 
pronounce, that generally, if not always, there is 
more happinefs than mifery, more pleafure than pain, 
in the condition of man. 

Society, when formed, requires diftinctions of pro- 
perty, diverfity of conditions, fubordination of ranks, 
and a multiplicity of occupations, in order to advance 
the general good. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the morality, and, 
in general, the whole conduct and character of men, 
are influenced by the example and difpofition of the 
perfons with whom they aflbciate, is a reflection 
which has long lince paffed into a proverb, and been 
Tanked among the (landing maxims of human wifdom, 
in all ages of the world. 



SECTION III. 



The defire of improvement difcovers a liberal 
mind ; and is connected with many accomplifhments, 
and many virtues. 
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Innocence confers cafe and freedom on the mind; 
and leaves it open to every pleafing fenfation. 

Moderate and fimple pleafures reliih high with the 
temperate: in the midft of his ftudied refinements, the 
voluptuary languifhes. 

Gentlenefs corrects whatever is offenfive in our man- 
ners ; and, by a conftant train of humane attention*, 
iludies to alleviate the burden of common mifery. 

Tliat gentlenefs which is the characterise of a good 
man, lias, like every other virtue, its feat in the 
heart: and, let me add, nothing except what flows 
from the heart, can render even external manners 
truly plealing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or ufeful, rouft be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occafionally with 
a tranfient luflre, like the blaze of the comet; bat re- 
gular in its returns, like the light of day : not like the 
aromatic gale, which fometimes feafts the fenfe ; but 
like the ordinary breeze, which purifies the air, and 
renders it healthful. 

The happinefs of every man depends more upon the 
ftate of his own mind, than upon any one external cir- 
cumftance; nay, more than upon all external things 
put together. 

In no iiation, in no period, let us think ourfelvei 
fecure from the dangers which fpring from our paf- 
fions. Every age, and every ftation they, befet ; from 
youth to grey hairs, and from the peafant to the 
prince. 

Riches and pleafures are the chief temptations to 
criminal deeds. Yet thofe riches, when obtained, may 
very poftibly overwhelm us with unforefeen miferies. 
Thofe pleafures may cut fliort our health and life. 
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He who is accuflomed to turn afide from the world, 
and commune with himfelf in retirement, will, fome- 
times at leaft, hear the truths which the multitude do 
not tell him. A more found inftructer will lift his 
voice, and awaken within the heart thofe latent fug 
geftions, which the world had overpowered and fup- 
prefsed. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a conftant de- 
fire to pleafe; and an unwillingnefs to offend or 
hurt. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
once, may breathe out his life in idle wifhes j and re- 
gret, in the laft hour, his ufelefs intentions and barren 
real. 

The fpirit of true religion breathes mildnefs and af- 
fability. .It gives a native, unaffected eafe to the be- 
haviour. It is focial, kind, and cheerful : far removed 
from that gloomy and illiberal fuperftition, which 
clouds the brow, fharpens the temper, dejects the 
fpirit, and teaches men to fit themfelves for another 
world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the fecrets of thy friend. Be faith- 
ful to his interefts. Forfake him not in danger. Ab- 
hor the thought of acquiring any advantage by his pre- 
judice. 

Man, always profpefous, would be giddy and info- 
lent ; always afflicted, would be fullen or defpondent. 
Hopes and fears, joy and forrowj are, therefore, fo 
blended in his life, asfcoth to give room for worldly 
purfuits, and to recal, from time to time, the admo- 
nitions of confciehce. 
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szcTioy ir. 



Time once paft never returns: the moment which 
is left, is loft for ever. 

There is nothing on earth fo (lable, as to afsure usof 
undifiurbed reft; nor fo powerful, as to afford us 
con flan t protection. 

The houfe of feafting too often becomes an avenue to 
the houfe of mourning. Short, to the licentious, it 
the interval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper 
eft i mate of human life; without either loading it with 
imaginary evils, or expecting from it greater advan- 
tages than it is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt pafsions, there is a ftrong 
and intimate connexion. When any one of them is 
adopted into our family, it feldom quits us until it has 
fathered upon us all its kindred. 

Charity, like the fun, brightens every object on 
which it fliines: a cenforious difpofltion carts every 
character into the darkeft (hade it will bear. 

Many men mi (lake the love, for the practice of vir- 
tue ; and are not fo much good men, as the friends of 
goodnefs. 

Genuine virtue has a language that fpeaks to every 
heart throughout the world. It is a language which 
is underftood by all. In every region, every clime, the 
homage paid to it is the fame. In no one fentiment 
were ever mankind more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our fecurity are frequently de- 
ceitful. When our fky feems mofl fettled and ferene, 
in fome unobferved quarter gathers the little black 
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cloud, in which the tempeft ferments, and prepares to 
difchargfe itfelf on our head. 

The man of true fortitude rrray be compared to the 
caflle built on a rock, which defies the attacks of fur- 
rounding waters: the man of a feeble and timorous 
fpirit, to a hut placed on the more, which every wind 
makes, and every wave overflows. 

Nothing is fo inconliftent with felf-pofsefsion as 
violent anger. It overpowers reafon; confounds our 
ideas; diftorts the appearance, and blackens the 
colour, of every object. By the ftorm which it raifes 
within, and by the mifchiefs which it occanons with* 
out, it generally brings on the pafsionate and revenge- 
ful man, greater mifery than he can bring on the ob- 
jecCof his refentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been repre* 
fented as placed on the fummit of a hill; in the afcent 
of which, labour is requiflte, and difficulties are to be 
furmounted ; and where a conductor is needed, t& 
direct our way, and to aid our fleps. 

In judging of others, let us always think the befr, 
and employ the fpirit of charity and candour. But in 
judging of ourfelves, we ought to be exact and fevere. 

Let him that deli res to fee others happy, make hafte 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed; and remember, 
that every moment of delay, takes away fomething 
from the value of his benefaction. And let him who 
propofes his own happinefs reflect, that while he forms 
his purpofe, the day rorls on, and « the night cometh, 
when no man can work." 

To fenfual perfons, hardly any thing is what it 
appears to be: and what flatters mod, is always fartheft 
from reality. There are voices which fing around 

B5 
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them; but whofe ftrains allure to ruin. There is a 
banquet fpread, where poifon is in every diih. There 
is a couch which invites them to repofe; but to 
flu ruber upon it, is death. 

If w r e would judge whether a man is really happy, 
it is not folely to his houfes and lands, to his equipage 
and his retinue, we are to look. Unlefs we could fee 
farther, and difcern what joy, or what bilternefs, his 
heart feels, we can pronounce nothing concerning 
him. 

The book is well written; and I have per u fed it 
with pleafure and profit. It (hows, firft, that true de- 
votion is rational and well founded; next, that it is of 
the highefl importance to every other part of religion 
and virtue; and, laftly, that it is moil conducive to our 
happinefs. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able 
to look back on a life ufe fully and virtuoufly employed; 
to trace our own progrefs in exiftence, by fuch tokens 
as excite neither fhame nor forrow. It ought therefore 
to be the care of thofe who wifh to pafs the laft hours 
■with comfort, to lay up fuch a treafure of pleating 
ideas, as (hall fupport the expenfes of that time, which 
is to depend wholly upon the fund already acquired. 



yjBCT/oy k. 



What avails the (how of external liberty, to one 
who has loft the government of himfelf ? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (fays Martial,) will 
be lefs qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Cm we efteem that man profperous, who is raife4 
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to a fitualion which flatters his pafsions, but which 
corrupts his principle?, diforders his temper, and, 
finally, overfets his virtue ? 

What mifery does the vicious man fecretly endure ! — 
Adverfity! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, 
in companion with thofe of guilt ! 

When we have no plcafure in goodnefs, we may 
with certainty conclude the reafon to be, that our 
pleafure is all derived from an oppofite quarter. 

How ftrangely are the opinions of men altered, by a 
change in their condition ! • 

How many have had reafon to b© thankful, for being 
difappointed in defigns which they earneftly purfued, 
but which, if fuccefsfully accomplished, they hava 
afterwards feen, would have occafioned their ruin? 

What are the actions which afford in the remem- 
brance a rational fatisfa&ion ? Are they the purfuits 
of fenfual pleafure, the riots of jollity, or the difplayi 
of (how and vanity ? No : I appeal to your hearts, 
my friends, if what you recollect with moil pleafure, 
are not the innocent, the virtuous, the honourable parts 
of your paft life. 

The prefent employment of time fhould frequently 
be an object of thought. About what are we now 
bufied? What is the ultimate fcdpe of our prefent 
purfuits and cares ? Can we juftify them to ourfelves ? 
Are they likely to produce any thing that will furviv© 
the moment, and bring forth fome fruit for futurity ? 

Is it not ftrange, (fays an ingenious writer,) that 
fome perfons mould be fo delicate as not to bear a dif- 
agreeable picture in the houfe, and yet 9 by their 
behaviour, force every face they fee about them, to 
*fesr the gloom of uneafindfs and difcontent ? 
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If we are now in health, peace, and fafety ; without 
any particular or uncommon evils to afflict our con- 
dition ; what more can we reaibnably look for in this 
vain and uncertain world ? How little can the greateft 
profperity add to fuch a ftate? Will any future 
fituation ever make us happy, if now, with fo few 
caufes of griefj wc imagine ourfelves miferable? The 
evil lies in the ftate of our mind, not in our condition 
of fortune ; and by no alteration of circumiianccs is 
likely to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable plcafures, and of 
vicious companions, is allowed to amufe young perfons, 
to ingrofs their time, and to iiir up their pafsions ; the 
day of ruin, — let them take heed, and beware !— the 
day of irrecoverable ruin, begins to draw nigh. For- 
tune is fquandered; health is broken; friends are 
offended, affronted, eftranged ; aged parents, perhaps, 
fent afflicted and mourning, to the duft. 
. On whom does time hang fo heavily, as on the flothful 
and lazy ? To whom are the hours fo lingering? Who 
are fo often devoured with fpleen, and obliged to fly 
to every expedient, which can help them to get rid of 
themfelves? Inftead of producing tranquillity, in- 
dolence produces a fretful reft lefsnefs of mind ; gives 
rife to cravings which are never fatisfied ; nourifhes a 
fickly effeminate delicacy, which fours and corrupts 
♦very pleafure. 
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We have feen the hufbandman fcattefing his feed 
upon tlje furrowed ground ! It fprings up, is gathered 
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into his bams, and- crowns his labours with joy and 
plenty. — Thus the man who difhibutes his fortune with 
generofity and prudence, is amply repaid by the grati- 
tude of thofe whom he obliges ; by the approbation of 
his own mind; and by the favour of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads 
to happinefs : intemperance, by enervating them, ends 
generally in miiery. 

Title and anceftry render a good man more il- 
luitrious ; but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is 
infamous, though in a prince ; and virtue honourable, 
though in a peafant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, ap» 
pears (to ufe the fimile of Longinus) like the fun in his 
evening -declination : he remits his fplendour, but re- 
tains his magnitude; and pleafes more, though he 
dazzles lefs. 

If envious people were to afk themfelves, whether 
they would exchange their entire fituations with the 
perfons envied, (I mean their minds, pafsions, notions, 
as well as their perfons, fortunes, and dignities,) — I 
prefume the felf-love common to human nature, would 
generally make them prefer their own condition. 

We have obliged fome perfons : — very well ! — what 
would we have more ? Is not the confeioufnefs of doing 
good* a fufficient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourfelves or others, by the purfuit of 
pleafure. Confult your whole, nature. Confider 
yourfelves not only as fenfitive, but as rational beings ; 
not only as rational, but focial ; not only as focial, but 
immortal. 

- : ■ Art thou poor ? — Show thyfelf active and induftrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show 
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tbyfelf beneficent and charitable, condeicending and 
humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, 
though it promifes no continuance of undifturbed pros- 
perity, (which indeed it were not falutary for man al- 
ways to enjoy,) yet, if it mitigates the evils which ne- 
ceflarily belong to our ftate, it may jultly be faid to 
give " reft to them who labour and are heavy laden.* 

What a fmiling afpect does the love of parents and 
children, of brothers and fillers, of friends and rela- 
tions, give to every furrounding object, and every re- 
turning day! With what a luftre does it gild even 
the finall habitation, where fuch placid » intercourfe 
dwells ! where fuch fcenes of heartfelt fatisfaction 
fucceed uninterruptedly to one another! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention ap- 
pear every where around us ! What a profuiion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature! What a magnificent fpectacle prcfented to the 
view of man ! What fupply contrived for his wants ! 
What a variety of objects fet before him, to gratify his 
fenfes, to employ his underftanding, to entertain his 
imagination, to cheer and gladden his heart ! 

The hope of future happinefs h a perpetual fource 
of confolation to good men. Under trouble, it fobths 
their minds ; am id ft temptation, it fupports their vir- 
tue ; and, in their dying moments, enables them to fay, 
«* O death ! where is thy fling? O grave! where is thj 
victory r" 
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section nr. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being afked, "What 
things he thought moil proper for boys to learn," an- 
fwered, " Thofe which they ought to practife whea 
they come to be men." A wifer than Agefilaus has 
inculcated the fame fentiment : " Train up a child in 
the way he mould go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it," 

An Italian philofopher exprefsed in his mottp, " that 
*' time was his effcate." An eiiate, indeed, which will 
produce nothing without cultivation; but which will 
always abundantly repay the labours of induftry, and 
fatisfy the moil ex ten five deli res, if no part of it be 
funered to lie wafte by negligence; to be over-run 
with noxious plants ; or laid out for mow, rather than 
ufe. 

When Ariilotle was afked, " What a man could gain 
by telling a falfehood," he replied, " Not to be cre- 
dited when he fpeaks the truth." 

L'Efirange, in his Fables, tells us, that a number of 
frolickfome boys were one day watching frogs, at the 
fide of a pond; and that, as any of them put their heads 
above the water, they pelted them down again with 
ftones. One of the frogs, appealing to the humanity 
of the boys, made this fir iking obfervation : " Chil- 
dren, you do not confider, that though this may be 
fport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great ftatefman of France, always retained 
at his table, in his mod profperous days, the fame fru- 
gality to which he had been accuflomed in early life. 
He was frequently reproached, by the courtiers, for this 
Simplicity 3 but he ufed to reply to them, in the word* 
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-of an ancient philofopher : " If the guefts are men of 
fenfe, there is fufficient for them : if they are not, I can 
very well difpenfe with their company.'* 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture 
of his mind, was not negligent of his external appear- 
ance. His cleanlinefs refulted from thofe ideas of or- 
der and decency, which governed all his actions : anil 
the care which he took of his health, from his deiire to 
preferve his mind free and tranquil. 

Eminently pleating and honourable was the friend- 
fhip between David and Jonathan. " I am diftrefsed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan," faid the plaintive and 
furviving David ; " very pleafant haft thou been to 
me : thy love for me was wonderful ; pafsing the love 
of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was 
wounded by a mulket-ball, which broke the bone of 
his thigh. He was carried about a mile and a half, to 
the camp ; and being faint with the lofs of blood, and 
probably parched jvith thirft through the heat of the 
weather, he called for drink. It was immediately 
brought to him : but, as he was putting the vefsel to 
his mouth, a poor wounded foldier, who happened at 
that inflant to be carried by him, looked up to it with 
wifhful eyes. The gallant and generous Sydney took 
the bottle from his mouth, and delivered it to the 
foldier, faying, " Thy necefsity is yet greater than 
mine.'' 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate whom he 
had taken, by what right he infefted the feas ? " By 
the fame right," replied he, " that Alexander enflaVes 
the world. But I am called a robber, becaufe I have 
only one fmall vefsel j and he is ftyled a conqueror, be* 
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caufe he commands great fleets and armies." We too 
often judge of men by the fplendour, and not by the 
merit of their actions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperour, was an ami- 
able and good man. When any of his courtiers at- 
tempted to inflame him with a pafsion for military 
glory, he ufed to anfwer : " That he more defired the 
preservation of one fubject, than the deflruction of a 
thoufand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themfelves 
miferable, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond 
bounds, all the evils which they endure. They com- 
pare themfelves with none but thofe whom they ima- 
gine to be more happy; and complain, that upon them 
alone has fallen the whole load of human forrows. 
Would they look with a more impartial eye on the 
world, they would fee themfelves furrounded with fuf- 
ferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of that 
mixed cup, which Providence has prepared for all. — 
" I will reftore thy daughter again to life," faid the 
eaftern fage, to a prince who grieved immoderately 
for the lofs of a beloved child, " provided thou art able 
to engrave on her tomb, the names of three perfons 
who have never mourned." The prince made inquiry 
after fuch perfons ; but found the inquiry vain, and wsu 
ifilent. 



SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over his own fpirit, is like a 
city that is broken down, and without walls. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
flailed ox and hatred therewith. 
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A foft anfwer turneth away wrath ; but grievous 
"words ftir up anger. 

Pride goeth before deftruction ; and -a haughty fpi* 
rit before a fall. 

Hear counfel, and receive inftruction, that thou 
mayft be truly wife. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord : 
that which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

The fluggard will not plough by reafon of the cold"; 
he (hall therefore beg in harveft, and have nothing. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kifses 
of an enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better 
than fecret love. 

He that is flow to anger, is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his fpirit, than he that taketh a city. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to ea" t ; 
and if he be thirfty, give him water to drink. 

Seeft thou a man wife in his own conceit ? There is 
more hope of a fool than of him. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the houfe of the 
Lord, than to dwell in the tents of wickednefs. 

He that planted the ear, (hall he not hear ? He that 
formed the eye, fhall he not fee ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I ti&- 
ver feen the righteous forfaken, nor his feed begging 
bread. 

I have feen the wicked in great power ; and fpread- 
ing himfelf like a green bay-tree. Yet he pafsed 
away : I fought him, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeth wifdom. Length of 
days is in her right-hand ; and in her left-hand, riches 
and honour. Her ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and 
all her paths are peace* 
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% How good and how plcafant it is lor brethren to 
dwell together in unity ! It is like precious ointment — 
Like the dew of Hermon, and the Jew that defcended 
upon the mountains of Zion- 

I went by the field of the flothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of underftanding : and lo! it was 
all grown over with thorns; nettles had covered its 
face 5 and the ftone-wall was broken down. Then I 
faw, and confidered it well: I looked upon it, and 

received inilruction. 

» 

Honourable age is not that which ftandeth in length 
of. time; nor that which is meafured by number of 
years: — But wifdom is the grey hair to man; and an 
unfpotted life is old age. 

Solomon, my fon, know thou the God of thy fathers; 
and ferve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing 
mind. — If thou feek him, he will be found of thee ; 
but if thou forfake him, he will cad thee off for 
ever. 



SECTION IX. 



That every day has its pains and forrows, is univer- 
fally experienced, and almoft univerfally confefaed.— 
But let us not attend only to mournful truths : if we 
look impartially about us, we fhall find, that every day 
has likewife its pleafures and its joys. 

We mould cherifli fentiments of charity towards all 
men. The Author of all good nourifhes much piety 
and virtue in hearts that are unknown to us ; and be- 
holds repentance ready to fpring up among many t 
whom we confidcr as reprobates. 
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No one ought to coniider himfelf as infignificant in 
the fight of htis£reator. In our feveral ftations, we 
are all fent forth to £*e labourers in the vineyard of our 
heavenly Father. Every man has his work allotted, 
his talent committed to him ; by the due improvement 
of which he may, in one way or other, ferve God, pro- 
mote virtue, and be ufeful in the world. 

'The love of praife fhould be preferved under proper 
fubordination to the principle of duty. In itfelf, it is a 
ufeful mdtive to action ; but when allowed to extend 
its influence too far, it corrupts the whole character ; 
and produces guilt, difgrace, and mifery. To be en- 
tirely deftitute of it, is a defect. To be governed by 
it, is depravity. The proper adjuftment of the feveral 
principles of action in human nature, is a matter that 
deferves our higheft attention. For when any one of 
them becomes either too weak or too ftrong, it en- 
dangers both our virtue and our happinefs. 

The defires and pafsions of a vicious man, having 
once obtained an unlimited fway, trample him under 
their feet. They make him feel that he is fubject to 
various, contradictory, and imperious mailers, who 
often pull him different ways. His foul is rendered the 
receptacle of many repugnant and jarring difpofitionsj 
and refembles fome barbarous country, cantoned out 
into different principalities, which are continually 
waging war on one another. 

Difeafes, poverty, difappointment, and fhame, arc 
far from being, in every inftance, the unavoidable doom 
of man. They are much more frequently the offspring 
of his own mifguided choice. Intemperance en- 
genders difeafe, floth produces poverty, pride creates 
difappointments, and difhone,fly expofes to fhame. 
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The ungoverned pafsions of men betray them into a 
thoufand follies; their follies into crimes; and their 
crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many diftrefles which abound 
in human life ; on the fcanty proportion of happinefs 
which any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the fmall 
difference which the diversity of fortune makes on that 
fcanty proportion; it is furprifing, that envy fhould 
ever have been a prevalent pafsion among men, much 
more that it fhould have prevailed among ChrifHans. 
Where fo much is fuffered in common, little room is left 
for envy. There is more occafion for pity and fym- 
pathy, and inclination to afsift each other. 

At our firfl fetting out in life, when yet unacquainted 
with the world and its fnares, when every pleafure 
enchants with its fmile, and every object fhines with 
the glofs of novelty; let us beware of the feducing 
appearances which furround us; and recollect what 
others have fuffered from the power of headftrong de- 
fire. If we allow any pafsion, even though it be 
efleemed innocent, to acquire an abfolute afcendant, 
our inward peace will be impaired. But if any which 
has the taint of guilt, take early pofsefsion of our mind, 
we may date, from that moment, the ruin of our tran- 
quillity. 

Every man has fome darling pafsion, which generally 
affords the firfl introduction to vice. The irregular 
gratifications into which it occafionallv feduces him, 
appear under the form of venial weakneffes ; and are 
indulged, in the beginning, with fcrupuloufnefs and 
referve. But, by longer practice, thefe reftraints 
weaken, and the power of habit grows. One vice 
brings in another to its aid. By a fort of natural 
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affinity they connect and entwine themfclves together; 
till their roots come to be fpread wide and deep over 
all the foul. 



SECTION X. 



Whence arifes the mifery of this prefent world? It 
is not owing to our cloudy atmofphere, our changing 
feafons, and inclement Ikies. It is not owing to the 
debility of our bodies, or to the unequal diftribution ot' 
the goods of fortune. Amidft all difadvantages of this 
kind, a pure, a ftedfaft, and enlightened mind, pot 
fefsed of ftrong virtue, could enjoy itfel fin peace, and 
fmile at the impotent afsaults of fortune and the ele- 
ments. It is within ourfelves that mifery has fixed its 
feat. Our difordered hearts, our guilty pafsions, our 
violent prejudices, and mifplaced deli res, are the in- 
ilruments of the trouble which we endure. Thefe 
fharpen the darts which adverfity would otherwife 
point in vain againft us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
midft of extravagance and riot, how little do they think 
of thofe feencs of forediftrefs which are pafsing at that 
moment throughout the world ; multitudes ftruggling for 
a poor fubfiftence, to fupport the wife and the children 
whom they love, and who look up to them with eager 
eyes for that bread which they can hardly procure; 
multitudes groaning under ficknefs in defolate cot- 
tages, untended and unmourned; many, apparently in 
a better fituation of life, pining away in fecret with 
concealed griefs ; families weeping over the beloved 
friends whom they have loft, or, in all the bitternefs 
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of anguifb, bidding thofe who are juft expiring the laft 
adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what 
is evil. Familiarife not yourfelves with it, in the 
flightefl inftances, without fear. Liilen with reve- 
rence to every reprehenfion of confcience ; and pre- 
serve the mofl quick and accurate fenfibility to right 
and wrong. If ever your moral imprefsions begin {o 
decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to lefsen, 
you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is faft 
approaching. 

By difappointments and trials the violence of our 
pafsions is tamed, and our minds are formed to fobriety 
and reflection. In the varieties of life, occafioned by 
the vicifsitudes of worldly fortune, we are inured to 
habits both of the active and the fullering virtues. How 
much foever we complain of the vanity of the world, 
facts plainly (how, that if its vanity were lefs, it could 
not anfwer the purpofe of falutary difcipline. Unfa- 
tisfactory as it is, its pleafures are flill too apt to cor- 
rupt our hearts. How fatal then mull the confluen- 
ces have been, had it yielded us more complete enjoy- 
ment ? If, with all its troubles, we are in danger of 
being too much attached to it, how entirely would it 
have feduced our affections, if no troubles had been 
mingled with its pleafures? 

In feafons of diflrefs or difficulty, to abandon our- 
felves to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a wor- 
thy mind. Infiead of finking under trouble, and de- 
claring " that his foul is weary of life," it becomes a 
wife and a good man, in the evil day, with firmnefs to 
maintain his poft; to bear up againft the ftorm; to 
have recourfe to thofe advantages which, in the worft 
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of times, are always left to integrity and virtue ; and 
never to give up the hope that better days may yet 
arife. 

How many young perfon* have at firft fet out in the 
world with excellent difpofitions of heart ; generous, 
charitable, and humane; kind to their friends, and 
amiable among all with whom they had intercourfe ! 
And yet, how often have we fecn all thofe fair appear- 
ances unhappily blafted in the progrefs of life, mere- 
ly through the influence of loofe and corrupting plea- 
fures ; and thofe very perfons, who promifed once to 
be blefsings to the world, funk down, in the end, to 
be the burden and nuifance of fociety ! 

The mod common propeniity of mankind, is, to (lore 
futurity with whatever is agreeable to them ; efpeci- 
ally in thofe periods of life, when imagination is lively, 
and hope is ardent. Looking forward to the year now 
beginning, they are ready to promife themfelves much, 
from the foundations of profperity which they have 
laid ; from the friend (hips and connexions which they 
have fecured ; and from the plans of conduct which 
they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful do all thefe 
dreams of happinefs often prove ! While many are 
faying in fecret to their hearts, " To-morrow (hall be 
as this day, and more abundantly," we are obliged in 
return to fay to them ; " Boaft not yourfelves of to- 
morrow, for you know not what a day may bring 
forth !» 
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• CHAPTER II. 



NARRATIVE PIECES, 



SECTION /. 

ffo Rank or Pofsefsitms can make the guilty MM happy* 

JL/ionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being 
happy, though he pofsefsed great riches, and all theft 
pleafurcs which wealth and power could procure. 
Damocles, one of his flatterers, deceived by thefe fpe» 
cious appearances of happinefs, took occaiion to com* 
pliment him on the extent of his power, his treafures, 
and royal magnificence ; and declared that no monarch 
had ever been greater or happier than Dionyfius. 
" Haft thou a mind, Damocles," fays the King, " to 
tafte this happinefs; and to know, by experience, what 
the enjoyments are,, of which thou haft fo high an idea?" 
Damocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The King 
ordered that a royal batiquet mould be prepared, and 
•a gilded fofa, covered with rich embroidery, placed for 
his favourite. Side-boards, loaded with gold and filver 
plate of immenfe value, were arranged in the apart- 
ment. Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to 
attend his table, and to obey his commands with the 
utmoft readinefs, and the moft profound fubmifsion. 
Fragrant ointments, chaplets of flowers, and rich per- 
fumes, wore added to the entertainment. The table 
was loaded with the moft exquifite delicacies of every 
kind. Damocles, intoxicated with pleafure, fancied 
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himfelf amongfl fuperior beings. But in the midll 
of all this happinefs, as he lay indulging himfelf in 
ftate, he fees let down from the ceiling, exactly over 
his head, a glittering fword hung by a fingle hair. 
The fight of impending deftruction put a fpeedy end to 
his joy and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, 
the glitter of the carved plate, and the delicacy of the 
viands, ceafe to afford him any pleafure. He dread* 
to flretch forth his hand to the table. He throws off 
the garland of rofes. He haftens to remove from hit 
dangerous fituation; and earneftly entreats the king 
to reflore him to his former humble condition, having 
no defire to enjoy any longer a happinefs fo terrible. 

By this device, Dionyfius intimated to Damocles, 
how miferable he was in the midft of all his treafures; 
and in pofsefsion of all the honours and enjoyment! 
which royalty could be flow. cicero. 



SECTIOK If. 



Change of external Condition often adverft to Virtue* 

In the days of Joram, King of Ifrael, flourifhed the 
prophet Elifha. His character was fo eminent, and 
his fame fo widely fpread, that Benhadad the King of 
Syria, though an idolater, fent to confult him, concern- 
ing the ifliie of a diftemper which threatened his life. 
The meflfenger employed on this occafion was Hazael, 
who appears to have been one of the princes, or chief 
men, of the Syrian court. Charged with rich gifts from 
the king, he prefents himfelf before the prophet; and 
accofts him in terms of the highefl refpect. During the 
conference which they held together, Eliflia fixed his eye 
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ftedfaftly on the countenance of Hazael; and difcerning, 
by a prophetic fpirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he 
could not contain himfelf from burfting into a flood of 
tears. When Hazael, in furprife, inquired into tlve 
caufe of this fudden emotion, the prophet plainly in- 
forms him of the crimes and barbarities, which he fore* 
few that hereafter he would commit. The foul of Ha- 
zael abhorred, at this time, the thoughts of cruelty, 
Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition or greatnefs, his in- 
dignation rofe at being thought capable of fuch favage 
actions, as the prophet had mentioned; and, with much 
warmth, he replies; " But what? is thy fervant a dog, 
that he fliould do this great thing r" Elifha makes no 
return, but to point out a remarkable change, which 
was to take place in his condition ; " The Lord hath 
lhown me that thou (halt be king over Syria." la 
courfe of time, all that had been predicted came to 
pafs. Hazael afcended the throne, and ambition took 
pofsefsion of his heaTt. " He fmote the children of If- 
rael in all their coafts. He opprefsed them during all 
the days of king Jehoahaz : w and, from what is left on 
record of his actions, he plainly appears to have proved 
what the prophet forefaw him to be, a man of vio- 
lence, cruelty, and blood. 

In this pafsage of hiftory, an object is prefented, 
which deferves our ferious attention. We behold a 
man who, in one ftate of life, could not look upon 
certain crimes without furprife and horror; who knew 
fo little of himfelf, as to believe it impofsible for him 
ever to be concerned in committing them ; that fame 
man, by a change of condition, and an unguarded flate 
of mind, transformed in all his fentiments ; and as lie 
Jofe in greatnefs riling alfo in guilt ; till at laft. te c<5m< 

C 1 
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pleted that whole character of iniquity, which he once 
detailed. BiAiR. 

SECTION III. 

II am A\; or y The Mifeiy of Pride. 

Ahasuerus, who is fuppofed to be the prince 
known among the Greek hiflorians by the name of 
Arlaxeixes, had advanced to the chief dignity in his 
kingdom, Haman, an Amalekite, who inherited all 
the ancient enmity of his race to the Jewifh nation. 
He appears, from what is recorded of him, to have 
been a very wicked minifter. Raifed to greatnefs 
without merit, he employed his power folely for the 
gratification of his pafsions. As the honours which he 
pofsefsed were next to royal, his pride was every day 
ibd with that fervile homage, which is peculiar to 
Afiaiic courts; and all the fervants of the king pro- 
firated themfclves before him. In .the midft of this 
general adulation, one pcrfon only (looped not to Ha- 
inan. This was Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing 
this Amalekite to be an enemy to the people of God, 
and, with virtuous indignation, defpifing that info- 
lence of profperity with which he faw him lifted up % 
" bowed not, nor did him reverence." On this ap- 
pearance of difrefpect from Mordecai, Haman " was 
full of wrath : but he thought fcorn to lay hands on. 
Mordecai alone." Perfonal revenge was not fuffi- 
cient to fatisfy him. So violent and black were his pat 
fions, that he refolved to exterminate the whole natioa 
to which Mordecai belonged. Abufing, for this cruel 
purpofc, the favour of his credulous fovereign, he ob-i 
taincd a decree to be fent forth, that, againli a certain 
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day, all the Jews throughout the Pern* an dominions 
mould* be put to the fword. Meanwhile, confident of 
fuccefs, and blind to approaching ruin, he continued 
exulting in his profpcrity. Invited by Ahafuerus to a 
royal banquet, which Either the queen had prepared, 
" he went forth that day joyful, and with a glad heart.'' 
But behold how flight an incident was fumcient to poi- 
fon his joy! As he went forth, he faw Mordecai in the 
king's gate; and obferved, that he Mill refufed to do- 
him homage : " He ftood not up, nor was moved for 
him;" although he well knew the formidable defigns, 
which Haman was preparing to execute. One private 
man, who defpifed his greatnefs, and difdained fub- 
mifsioii, while a whole kingdom trembled before him; 
one fpirit, which the utmoft flretch of his power could 
neither fubdue nor humble, blafted his triumphs. His 
■whole foul was fhaken with a florm of pafsion. Wrath, 
pride, and defire of revenge, rofe into fury. With 
difficulty he retrained himfelf in public ; but as foon 
as he came to his own houfe, he was forced to difclofe 
the agony of his mind. He gathered together his 
friends and family, with Zerefh his wife. " He told 
them of the gjory of his riches, and the multitude 
of his children, and of all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him; and how he had advanced 
him above the princes and fervants of the king. He 
faid, moreover, Yea, Efther the queen fuifered no 
man to come in with the king, to the banquet that (lie 
had prepared, but my fell'; and to-morrow alfo am I 
invited to her with the king." After all this pre- 
amble, what is the conclufion? — "Yet all this avail- 
eth me nothing, fo long as I fee Mordecai the Jew 
fitting at the king's gate." 

C3 
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The fequcl of Hainan's hiflory I ihall not now pur- 
fue. It might afford matter for much inftruction, by 
the confpieuous juftice of God in his fall and punifh- 
.incnt. But contemplating only the lingular fituation, 
in which the exprefsions juft quoted prefent him, and 
the violent agitation of his mind which they difplay, 
the foi lowing reflections naturally arife: how mi fer able 
is vice, when one guilty pafsion creates fo much tor- 
ment! how unavailing is profperity, when, in the height 
t)f it, a fingle difappointment can deflroy the relifh of 
all its pleafures! how weak is human nature, which, 
in the ab fence of real, is thus prone to form to itfelf 
imaginary woes* blair. 



SECTION IV. 



Ortocrvl; or, TJie Vanity of Riches. 

As Ortogrul of Bafra was one day wandering along 
the ftreets of Bagdat, mufing on the varieties of mer- 
chandife which the (hops offered to his view ; and oh* 
ierving the different occupations which bufied themul* 
titudes on every fide, he was awakened from the tran- 
quillity of meditation, by a crowd that obflructed his 
paffage. He raifed his eyes, and faw the chief vizier, 
■who, having returned from the divan, was entering 
his pal -ice. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants; and being fup- 
pofed to have lome petition for the vizier, was permitted 
to enter. He furveyed the fpacioufnefs of the apart- 
ments, admired the walls hung with golden tapeftry, 
and the floors covered with filken carpets; and d*« 
fpifed the fimple neatnefs of his own little habitation* 
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" Surely," faid he to himfelf, " this palace is the 
feat of happinefs; where pleafure fucceeds topleaiure, 
and difcontent and forrow can have no admifsion. 
Whatever nature has provided for the delight of feufe* 
js here fpread forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals 
Tiope or imagine, which the matter of this palace ha* 
not obtained? The dimes of luxury cover his table; 
the voice of harmony lulls him in his bowers; he 
breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, and fleeps 
"upon the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He fpeaks, 
and his mandate is obeyed; he wiflies, and his wifh is 
gratified ; all whom he fees obey him, and all whom 
he hears flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy 
condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unfatisfied defire; and who haft no amufement in 
thy power, that can withhold thee from thy own re- 
flections! They tell thee that thou art wife; but what 
does wifdom avail with poverty ? None will flatter the 
,poor; and the wife have very little power of flattering 
themfelves. That man is furely the mo ft wretched ot 
the fons of wretchednefs, who lives with his own faults 
and follies always before him ; and who has none to re- 
concile him to himfelf by praife and veneration. 
I have long fought content, and have not found 
it; I will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

Full of his new refolution, he fhut himfelf in hit 
chamber for fix months, to deliberate how he fhould 
grow rich. He fometimes purpofed to offer himfelf as 
• counsellor to one of the kings of India; and fome- 
times refolved to dig for diamonds in the mines of Gol- 
conda. One day, after fome hours pafi'ed in violent 
fluctuation of opinion, fleep infenfibly feized him in 
his chair. He dreamed that he was ranging a defeat 
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country, in fearch of fome one that might teach him 
to grow rich; and as he flood on the top of a hill f 
fhadcd with cyprefe, in doubt whither to direcl hit 
fteps, his father appeared on a fudden {landing before 
J>im. " Ortogrul," faid the old man, " I know thy 
perplexity; lillen to thy lather; turn thine eye on the 
oppofite mountain." Ortogrul looked, and faw a tor- 
pent tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noife 
of thunder, and fcattering its foam on the impending 
woods. " Now," faid his father, " behold the valley 
that lies between the hills." Ortogrul looked, and 
cfpied a little well, out of which ifsued a fmall rivulet. 
44 Tell me now," faid his father, " doft thou wifti for 
fudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the 
mountain-torrent; or for a flow and gradual increafe, 
. xefembling the rill gliding from the well?" " Let me 
be quickly rich," faid Ortogrul ; " let the golden ftreara 
be quick and violent." u Look round thee," faid his 
father, " once again." Ortogrul looked, and per- 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and dufty; but 
following the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a 
wide lake, which the fupply, flow and conftant, kepi 
always full. He awoke, and determined to grow rich 
by filenfc profit, and per fevering induftry. 

Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in merchant 
dile; and in twenty years purchafed lands, on which 
lie raifed a houfe, equal in fumptuoufnefs to that of the 
vizier, to. which he invited all the miniflers of Plea* 
fure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity which he bad 
imagined riches able to afford. Leifure foon mad* 
him weary of himfelfi and he longed to be perfuaded 
that he was great and happy. He was courteous a#4 
liberal; he gave »U that approached him hopes-gf ple&* 
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fing him, and all who (hould pleafe him, hopes of be- 
ing rewarded. Every art of praife was tried, and every 
fearce of adulatory fiction was exhaufled. Ortogrul 
fceard his flatterers without delight, becaufe he found 
himfelf unable to believe them. His own heart told 
him its Frailties; his own undemanding reproached 
him with his faults. " How long," faid he, with a deep 
figh, " have I been labouring in vain to amafs wealth, 
which at laft is ufelefs! Let no man hereafter wi(h to 
fee rich, who is already too wife to be flattered !" , 

DR. JOHNSON"* 

SECTION r. 

Lady Jane Grey. 

This excellent perfbnage was defcended from the 
Royal Line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the 
Reformation; and her wifdom and virtue rendered her 
a fhining example to her fex. But it was her lot to 
continue only a fhort period on this flage of being; for, 
in early life, (he fell a facrifice to the wild ambition of 
the Duke of Northumberland; who promoted a mar- 
riage between her and his fon, Lord Guilford Dudley; 
and raifed her to the throne of England, in oppofition 
to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. At the time of 
their marriage, (he was only about eighteen years of age, 
and her huiband was alfo very young: a feafon of life 
very unequal to oppofe the interefted views of artful 
and afpiring men; who, inflead of expofing them to 
danger, fliould have been the protectors of their inno- 
cence and youth. 

C 5 
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This extraordinary young perfon, befides the folid 
endowments of piety and virtue, pofsefsed the moil 
engaging difpofitiori, the moll accomplifhed parts y and 
being of an equal age with King Edward VI., fhe ha<f 
received all her education with him, and feemed even 
to pofsefs a greater facility in acquiring every part of 
manly and claflical literature. She had attained a 
knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, at 
well as of feveral modern tongues ; had pafsed mod of 
her time in an application to learning ; and exprefsed 
a great indifference for other occupations and amufe- 
ments ufual with her fex and ftation. Roger Afcham, 
tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, having at one time paid 
her a vifit, found her employed in reading Plato, while 
the reft of the family were engaged in a party of hunt- 
ing irv the park ; and upon his admiring the Angularity 
of her choice, (he told him, that fhe " received more 
pleafure from that author, than the others could reap 
from all their fport and gaiety." — Her heart, replete 
with this love of literature and ferious ftudies, and 
-with tendernefs towards her hufband, who was deferv- 
ing of her affection, had never opened itfelf to the 
flattering allurements of ambition; and the informa- 
tion of her advancement to the throne was by no means 
agreeable to her. She even refufed to accept of the 
crown ; pleaded the preferable right of the two prin- 
cefses^ exprefsed her dread of the confequences at- 
tending an enterprife i'o dangerous, not to fay (6 
criminal ; and defired to remain in that private ftation 
in which the was born. Overcome at laft with the 
entreaties, rather than reafons, of her father and 
fether-in-ktw, and, above all, of her huiband, fhe fub~ 
fitted to their will, and was prevailed on to rclinquifli 
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her own j udgmcnt. But this honour was of very fliort 
continuance. The nation declared for Queen Mary ; 
and the Lady Jane, after wearing the vain pageantry 
of a crown during ten days, returned to a private life> 
with much more fatisfaclion than (lie felt when the 
royalty was tendered to her. 

Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable? 
of generofity or clemency, determined to remove every 
perfon, from whom the lead danger could be ap- 
prehended. Warning was, therefore, given the Lady 
Jane to prepare for death ; a doom which fhe had ex- 
pected, and which the innocence of her life, as well a* 
the misfortunes to which fhe had been expoied, rendered 
no unwelcome news to her. The Queen's bigotted 
zeal, under colour of tender mercy to the prilbner'a 
foul, induced her to fend priefts, who molefted her 
with perpetual difputation ; and even a reprieve of 
three days wus granted her, in hopes that (he would 
be perfuaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely 
converfion to Popery, fome regard to her eternal 
welfare. The Lady Jane had prefence of mind, in 
thofe melancholy circumftances, not only to defend her 
religion by folid arguments, but aifo to write a letter 
to her (ifter, in the Greek language; in which, befides 
fending her a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, 
(he exhorted her to maintain, in every fortune, a like 
fteady perfevcrance. On the day of her execution, 
her hulband, Lord Guilford, defircd pennifsion to fea 
her; but (lie refufed her confent, and lent him word, 
that the tendernefs of their parting would overcome the 
fortitude of both; and would too much unbend their 
minds from that conftancy, which their approaching end 
required of them. — Their feparation, (lie laid, would h% 

. C vi 
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only for a moment ; and they would foon rejoin each* 
other in a fcene, where their affections would be for 
ever united; and where death, difappointment, and 
misfortunes, could no longer have accefs to them, 
or diflurb their eternal felicity. 

It had been intended to execute the Lady Jane and 
Lord Guilford together on the fame fcaffold, at 
Tower-hill ; but the council, dreading the compafsion 
of the people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and 
noble birth, changed their orders, and gave directions? 
that (lie mould be beheaded within the verge of the 
Tower. She faw her hufband led to execution ; and 
having given him from the window fome token of her 
remembrance, (he waited with tranquillity till her own 
appointed hour (liould bring her to a like fate. She 
even faw his headlefs body carried back in a cart; and 
found herfelf more confirmed by the reports, which (he 
heard of the conftancy of his end, than fliaken by (6 
tender an<J melancholy a fpectacle. Sir John Gage, 
conftable of the Tower, when he led her to execution, 
defired her to beftow on him fome fmall prelent, which 
he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She 
gave him her table-book, in which (lie had jufl written 
three fentences, on feeing her hufband's dead body; 
one in Greek, another in Latin, a third in Englifh. 
The purport of them was, " that human juflice was 
againft his body, but the Divine Mercy would bo 
favourable to his foul : and that if her fault deferved 
punifhment, her youth, at leaft, and her imprudence, 
■vfere worthy of excufe ; and that God and pofterity, 
ihe trufted, would (how her favour." On the fcaffold, 
fte made a fpeech to the bye-danders, in which the 
wldne& of her difpofition led her to take the blame 
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entirely on herfelf^ without uttering one complaint 
againft the fe verity with which (he had been treated* 
She faid, that her offence was, not haying laid her 
hand upon the crown, but not rejecting, it with fuf- 
ficient conftancy : that (he had lefs erred through am- 
bition than through reverence to her parents, whom 
flie had been taught to refpect and obey: that (ha 
willingly received death, as the only (atisfaction which 
(he could now make to the injured date ; and though 
her infringement of the laws had been conftrained, (he 
would (how, by her voluntary fubmifsion to their 
fentence, that (lie was defirous to atone for- that dif- 
qbedience, into which too. much filial piety had be* 
trayed her : that (he had jultly deferved this punifhment 
for being made the infirument, though the unwilling 
inftrument, of the ambition of others : and that the 
(lory of her life, (he hoped, might at leafl: be ufeful, by, 
proving that innocence excufes not great mKHeeds, if 
they tend any way to the deftruction of the common,* 

wealth. After uttering thefe words, (he caufed 

herfelf to be difrobed by her women, and with a 
Heady, ferene countenance fujbmitted herfelf to the 
executioner. hum&« 



fEVTioir rr, 
Tka HiU of Scienc*. 



. In that feafon.of the year, when' the ferenity of the 
Iky, the various fruits which cover the, ground, the dif- 
qoloured foliage of the trees, and all the fweet, but 
Wing gcaces of infpiripg autum% open, tlie mind tqn ; 
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benevolence, and difpofe it for contemplation, I was' 
wandering in a beautiful and romantic country, till 
curiofity began to give way to wearinefs ; and I fat 
down on the fragment of a rock overgrown with mofs; 
where the ruftling of the falling leaves, the dafhing of 
waters, and the hum of the diftant city, foothcd my 
mind into the moil perfect tranquillity ; and fleep in- 
feniibly ftole upon me, as I was indulging the agree- 
able reveries, which the objects around me naturally 
infpired. 

I immediately found myfelf in a vaft extended plain, 
in the middle of which arofe a mountain higher than I 
had before any conception of. It was covered with a 
multitude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom 
prefsed forwards with the livelieft exprefsion of ardour 
in their countenance, though the way was in many 
places fteep and difficult. I obferved, that thole who 
had but juft begun to climb the hill, thought themfelves 
not far from the top ; but as they proceeded, new hills 
were continually riling to their view ; and the fummit 
of the higheft they could before difcern feemed but the 
foot of another, till the mountain at length appeared 
to lofe itfelf in the clouds. As I was gazing on thefe 
things with aftoniftiment, a friendly in ft meter fuddenly 
appeared : " The mountain before thee," faid he, ** is 
the Hill of Science. On the top is the temple of Truth, 
whofe head is above the clouds, and a veil of pure 
light covers her face, Obferve the progrefs of her vo- 
taries ; be filent and attentive." 

After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing the 
fteep afcent ; and obferved amongft them a youth of a 
lively look, a piercing eye^ and fomething fiery and 
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irregular in all his motions. His name was Genius. 
He darted like an eagle up the mountain ; and left his 
companions gazing after him with envy and admira- 
tion: but his progrefs was unequal, and interrupted 
by a thoufand caprices. When Pleafure warbled ill 
the valley, he mingled in her train. When Pride 
beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured to the* 
tottering edge. He delighted in devious and untried 
paths; and made fo many excurfions from the road, 
that his feebler companions often outftripped him. I 
obferved that the Mufes beheld him with partiality ; 
but Truth often frowned, and turned afide her face, 
While Genius was thus walling his flrength in eccert- 
.trie flights, I faw a perfon of a very different appear- 
ance, named Application. He crept along with- a flow 
and unremitting pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the 
mountain, patiently removing every flone that ob» 
flructed his way, till he faw mod of thofe below him, 
who had at firfl derided his flow and toilfome progrefs. 
Indeed, there were few who afcended the hill with 
equal, and uninterrupted fteadinefs; for, be fide the 
difficulties of the way, they were continually folicited 
to turn afide, by a numerous crowd of Appetites, 
Palsions, and Pleafures, whofe importunity, when 
once complied with, they became lefs and lefs able 
to refill : and though they often returned to the path, 
the afperities of the road were more feverely felt ; the 
hill appeared more fleep and rugged ; the fruits which 
were wholefome and refrefhing, feemed harfti and ill- 
tailed ; their fight grew dim ; and their feet tripfc at 
every little obflruction. 

1 faw, with fome furprife, that the Mufes, whofe 
tufinefs was to cheer and encourage thofe who weje 
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toiling up the afccnt, would often fing in the bower* 
of Pleafure, and accompany thofe who were enticed 
away at the call of the Pafsions, They accompanied 
them, however, but a little way ; and always fbrfook 
them when they lofl light of the hill. The tyrants 
then doubled their chains upon the unhappy captives ; 
and led them away, without refinance, to the cells 
of Ignorance, or the manfions of Mifery. Amongil 
the innumerable feducers, who were endeavouring 
to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path 
of Science, there was one, fo little formidable in her 
appearance, and fo gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that I fhoukl fcarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers fhe had imperceptibly loaded with her 
chains. Indolence, (for fo flie was called,) far from 
proceeding to open hoflilities, did not attempt to turn 
their feet out of the path, but contented hcrfelf with 
retarding their progrefs; and the purpofe (he could not 
force them to abandon, (he perfuaded them to delay. 
Her touch had a power like that of the torpedo, which 
withered the ilrength of thofe who came within its in- 
fluence. Her unhappy captives ftill turned their faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to arrive there; 
but the ground feemed to Aide from beneath their £eet f 
and they found themfelves at the bottom, before they 
fufpected they had changed their place. The placid 
ferenity, which at firft appeared in their countenance, 
changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, which 
was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided 
down the flream of Infigiiificauce; a dark and fluggifk 
water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by 
no murmur, till it falls into a dead fca, where ftartled ■ 
pa&engers are awakened by the (hack, and the ne&t 
moment buried in the gulph of Oblivion* 
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Of all the unhappy deferters from the paths of Sci- 
ence, none feemed lefs able to return than the follow- 
ers of Indolence. The captives of Appetite and Paf- 
(ion could often feize the moment when their tyrantt 
were languid or afleep, to efcape from their enchant- 
ment; but the dominion of Indolence wasconilant and 
unremitted ; and feldom refifted, till refinance was in 
vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I turned my eyes 
towards the top of the mountain, where the air was 
always pure and exhilarating, the path (haded with 
laurels and other ever-greens, and the effulgence which 
beamed from the face of Science feemed to died a glory 
round her votaries. Happy, faid I, are they who are 
permitted to afcend the mountain ! — But while I wai 
pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon ardour, 
I faw, (landing befide me, a form of diviner features, and 
a more benign radiance. " Happier," (aid (he, " are they 
whom Virtue conduds to the manfions of Content [ n 
*' What," faid I, " does Virtue then refide in the vale?* 
** I am found," faid flie, " in the vale, and I illuminate 
the mountain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and in- 
fpire the fage at his meditation. I mingle in the crowd 
of cities, and blefs the hermit in his cell. I have a temple 
in every heart that owns my influence ; and to him that 
withes for me, I am already prefent. Science may 
iaife thee to eminence, but I alone can guide thee to 
felicity 1" — While Virtue was thus fpeaking, I (Iretched 
out my arms towards her, with a vehemence which 
broke my (lumber. The chill dews were falling around 
me, and the (hades of evening (Iretched over the land- 
fcape. I haftened homeward j and refigned the night 
to (Hence and meditation* aikih* 
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SECTION VII. 

The Journey of a day ; a Yifiurt of Human Life. 

Obidah, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravanfera 
early in the morning, and purfued his journey through 
the plains of Indollan. He was frefli and vigorou* 
with reft ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited 
by defire ; he walked fwiftly forward over the vallies^ 
and faw the hills gradually rifing before him. As he 
pafsed along, his ears were delighted with the morning 
fong of the bird of paradife; he was fanned by the laft 
flutters of the finking breeze, and fprinkled^ith dew 
by groves of fpices. He fomctimes contemplated the 
towering height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and 
fometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the primrofe, 
eldefl daughter of the fpring : all his fenfes were gra- 
tified, and all care was banifhed from his heart. 

Thus he went on, till the fun approached his meri- 
dian, and the increafing heat preyed upon his flrength ; 
he then looked round about him for fome more con> 
modious path. He faw, on his right hand, a grove 
that feemed to wave its (hades as a fign of invitation 7 
he entered it, and found the coolnefs and verdure ir- 
refiflibly pleafant. He did- not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling; but found a narrow way 
bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
fame direction with the main road ; and was pleafed, 
that, by this happy experiment, he had found means to 
unite pleafure with bufinefs, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without furTering its fatigues. He, there- 
fore, ftili continued to walk for a time, without the 
leaft remifsion of hit ardour, -except that he was font* 
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times tempted to flop by the mafic of the birds, which 
the heat had afsembled in the (hade ; and fometimes 
amufed himfelf with plucking the flowers that covered 
the banks on either fide, or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches. At laft, the green path began to de- 
cline from its firft tendency, and to wind among hills 
and thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring 
with water-falls. Here Obidah paufed for a time, and 
began to confider whether it were longer fafe to for- 
fake the known and common track ; but remembering 
that the heat was now in its greateft violence, and that 
the plain was dufly and uneven, he refolved to purfue 
the new path, which he fuppofed only to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at lad in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he fufpected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneafinefs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give way to every 
fenfation that might footh or divert him. He liflened 
to every echo ; he mounted every hill for a frefli prof- 
pect ; he turned afide to every cafcade ; and pleafed 
himfelf with tracing the courfe of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region 
with innumerable circumvolutions. In thefe amufe* 
ments, the hours pafsed away unaccounted; his de- 
viations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He flood penfive and 
confufed, afraid to go forward leil he mould go wrong f 
yet confcious that the time of loitering was now pair. 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the fky 
was overfpread with clouds; the day vanithed from 
before him ; and a fudden tempefl gathered round tu* 
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head. He was now roufed by his danger to a quick 
and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now favr 
how happinefs is loft when cafe is confulted ; he la- 
mented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
feek flicker in the grove ; and defpifed the petty cu- 
riofity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While h« 
was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 
of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what yet remained in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had pafsed, 
and try to find fome iisuc where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proflrated himfelf on the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of Nature. Ha 
role with confidence and tranquillity, and*prelsed on 
with refolution. The beafls of the defert were in mo- 
tion, and on every hand were heard the mingled howls 
of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. All the 
horrors of darknefs and folitude furrounded him : the 
winds roared in the woods; and the torrents tumbled 
from the hills. 

Thus forlorn and diflrefsed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
fafety or to deflruction. At length, not fear, but la* 
bout began to overcome him ; his breath grew fhorr, 
and his knees trembled ; and he was on the point of 
lying down in refignation to his fate, when be beheld, 
through the brambles, the glimmer of a taper. He 
advanced towards the light; and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtained admifsion. The old man 
fet before him fuch provifions as he had collected for 
himfelf, on which Obidah fed with eagernefs and gra* 
titudc. 
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When the repaft was over, " Tell me," faid the her- 
mit, " by what chance thou haft been brought hkher * 
I have been now twenty years an inhabkant of the 
wildernefs, in which I never faw a man before."— • 
Ob id ah then related the occurrences of his journey f 
without any concealment or palliation. 

" Son," faid the hermit, " let the errors and follies, 
the dangers and efcape of this day, fink deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my fon, that human life is the 
journey of a day. We rife in the morning of youth, 
full of vigour and full of expectation ; we [et forward 
with fpirit and hope, with gaiety and with diligence, 
and travel on a while in the direct road of piety to- 
wards the manfions of reft. In a fhort time, we remit 
our fervour, and endeavour to find fome mitigation of 
our duty, and fome more eafy means of obtaining the» 
fame end. We then relax our vigour, and refolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a diftance ; but 
rely upon our own conftancy, and venture to approach 
what we refolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
bowers of eafe, and repofe in the fhades of fecurity. 
Here the heart foftens, and vigilance fubfides ; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance can- 
not be made, and whether we may not, at leaft, turn 
©ur eyes upon the gardens of pleafure. We approach 
them with fcruple and hefitation ; we enter them, but 
enter timorous and trembling; and always hope to 
pafs through them without lofing the road of virtue, 
which, for a while, we keep in our light, and to which 
we purpofe to return. But temptation fucceeds 
temptation, and one compliance prepares us for ano- 
ther; we in time lofe the happinefs of innocence, and 
foJace our difquiet with fenfual gratifications. By de- 
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grees, we let fall the remembrance of our original in- 
tention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
defire. We entangle ourfelves in bulinefs, immerge 
ourfelves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinth! 
of inconftancy ; till the darknefs of old age begins to 
invade us, and difeafe and anxiety obftruct our way. 
We then look back upon our lives with horror, with 
Ibrrow, with repentance; and wifh, but too often 
vainly wifh, that we had not forfaken the ways of vir- 
tue. Happy are they, my fon, who fliall learn from 
thy example, not to defpair ; but mail remember, that, 
though the day is pad, and their ftrength is waded, 
there yet remains one effort to be made: that re- 
formation is never hopelefs, nor fincere endea- 
vours ever unafsifted ; that the wanderer may at length 
return after all his errors ; and that he who implores 
firength and courage from above, (hall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, my fon, to 
thy r^epofe; commit thyfelf to the care of Omnipo- 
tence; and when the morning calls again to toil) 
begin anew thy journey and thy life." 

DR. JOHNSOH. 
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SECTION I, 

The Importance cf a good Education* 

1 consider a human foul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry ; which fhows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the (kill of the polillfer fetches out the 
colours, makes the furface (hine, and difcovers ever/ 
ornamental cloud, fpot, and vein, that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the fame manner, when ' 
it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, which, without fuch^elps, 
are never able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the 
allufion fo foon upon him, I (hall make ufe of the fame 
inftance to illuftrate the force of education, which 
Ariftotle has brought to explain his doctrine of fub- 
ftantial forms, when he tells us, that a flatue lies hid in 

■ 

a block of marble ; and that the art of the (latuary only 
clears away the fuperfluous matter, and removes the 
rubbifh. The figure is in the (lone, and the fculptor 
only finds it. What fculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human foul. The philofopher, the 
faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, or the great man, 
very often lies hid and concealed in a plebeian, which, 
a proper education might have diiinterred, and have 
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brought lo light. I am therefore much delighted with 
reading the accounts of fcivage nations ; and with con- 
templating thofe virtues which are wild and uncul- 
tivated : to fee courage exerting itfelf in fiercenefs, 
refolution in obftinacy, wifdom in cunning, patience in 
fullennefs and defpair. 

Men's pafsions operate varioufly, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
lefs rectified and ("waved by reafon. When one hears 
of negroes, who, upon the death of theif mailers, or 
upon changing their fervice, hang themfelves upon the 
next tree, as it fometimes happens in our American 
plantations, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it exprefses itfelf in fo dreadful a manner? 
What might not that favagc greatnefs of foul, which 
appears in thefe poor wretches on many occafions, be 
raifed to, were it rightly cultivated'? And what colour 
of excufc can there be, for the contempt with which 
we treat this part of our fpecies ; that we mould not 
put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
mould only fet an infignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we fhould, as much as in us 
lies, cut them off from the profpects of happinefs in 
another world, as well as in this ; and deny them that 
which we look upon as the proper means for at-' 
taining it ? 

It is therefore an unfpeakable blefsing, to be born irr 1 
thofe parts of the world where wifdom and knowledge* 
flourifh ; though, it mull be confefsed, there arc, even 
in thefe parts, feveral poor uninftructed perfbns, who 
are but little above the inhabitants of thofe nations of 
which 1 have been here fpcaking ; as thofe who have 
had the advantages of a more liberal education, rife 
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above one another by feveral different degrees of per- 
fection. For, to return to our ftatue in the block of 
marble, we fee it fometimes only begun to be chipped, 
fometiraes rough-hewn, and but juft fketched into a 
human figure; fometimes, we fee the man appearing 
<liftinctly in all his limbs and features ; fometimes, we 
find the figure wrought up to great elegancy; but 
feldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles could not give feveral nice touches and 
finifhings. a d d i s o n • 

SECTION IT* 
On Gratitude 

There is not a more pleafing exercife of the mind,- 
Chan gratitude. It is accompanied with fuch inward 
fatisfaclion, that the duty is fufficiently rewarded by 
the performance. It is not, like the practice of many 
-other virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with 
fo much pleafure, that were there no pofi tivc command 
which enjoined it, nor any recompenfe laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, for 
the natural gratification which it affords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? — The Supreme Being 
does net only confer upon us thofe bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his hand, but even thofe 
benefits which are conveyed to us by others. Every 
blefsing we enjoy, by what means foever it may be de- 
rived upon us, is the gift of Him who is the great 
Author of good, and the Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a very pleafing fenfation in the mind 
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of a grateful man, it exalts the foul into rapture, when 
it is employed on this great object of gratitude; on 
this beneficent Being, who has given us every thing 
we already pofsefs, and from whom we expect every 
•thing we yet hope for. addison. 



sr.CTiox in. 

On Forgivenefs. 

The moft plain and natural fentiments of equity 
concur with divine authority-, to enforce the duty of 
forgivenefs. Let him who has never in his life done 
wrong, be allowed the privilege of remaining in- 
exorable. But let fuch as are confcious of frailties and 
crimes, confider forgivenefs as a debt which they owe 
to others. Common failings are the ftrongeft lefson 
of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue unknown 
among men, order and comfort, peace and repofe, 
w r ould be Grangers to human life. Injuries retaliated 
according to the exorbitant mcafure which pafsion 
prefcribes, would excite refentment in return. The 
injured perfon would become the injurer; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, and frefli injuries, would circulate 
in endlcfs fuccefsion, till the world was rendered a 
field of blood. Of all the pafsions which invade the 
human breaft, revenge is the moft direful. When al- 
lowed to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
fufficient to poifon the few pleafures which remain to 
man in his prefent ftate. How much foever a perfon 
may fuffer from injuftice, he is always in hazard of fuf- 
fering more from the profecution of revenge. Trie 
violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to the 
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torment he creates to himfelf, by means of the fierce 
and defperate pafsions which he allows to rage in his 
foul. 

Thofe evil fpirits who inhabit the regions of mifery, 
are reprefented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. 
But all that is great and good in the univerfe, is on the 
fide of clemency and mercy. The almighty Ruler of 
the world, though for ages offended by the unrighte- 
oufnefs, and infulted by the impiety of men, is " long- 
fuffering and (low to anger." His Son, when he ap- 
peared in our nature, exhibited, both in his life, and his 
death, the mod illuftrious example of forgivenefs which 
the world ever beheld.' If we look into the hiftory of 
mankind, we (hall find that, in every age, they who 
have been refpected as worthy, or admired as great, 
have been diftinguifhed for this virtue. Revenge 
dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous 
fpirit is always fuperior to it. It fuffers not from the 
injuries of men thofe fevere fhocks which others feel. 
Collected within itfelf, it flands unmoved by their im* 
potent afsaults ; and with generous pity, rather than s, 
with anger, looks down on their unworthy conduct.— 
It has been truly faid, that the greatefl man on earth 
can no fooner commit an injury, than a good man can 
make himfelf greater, by forgiving it. blair; 

SECTION 17. 

9 

Motives to the practice of Gentlenefs. 

To promote the virtue of gentlenefs, we ought to 
view our character with an impartial eye; and to 
learn, from our own failings, to give that indulgence 

D2 
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which in our turn we claim. It is pride which fills 
the world with fo much harfhnefs and feverity. In 
the fulncfs of felf-eftimation, we forget what we are. 
We claim attentions, to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never of- 
fended ; unfeeling to diftrefs, as if we knew not what 
it was to fuffcr. From thofe airy regions of pride and 
folly, let us defcend to our proper level. Let us fur- 
vey the natural equality on which Providence has 
placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities 
common to all. If the reflection on natural equality 
and mutual offences, be inefficient to prompt humanity, 
let us at lead remember what we are in the fight of 
our Creator. Have we none of that forbearance to 
give one another, which we all fo earneftly intreat from 
heaven? Can we look for clemency or gentlenefs 
from our Judge, when we are fo backward to fhow it 
to our own brethren ? 

Let us alfo accuflom ourfelves, to reflect on the 
fmall moment of thofe things, which are the ufual in- 
centives to violence and contention. In the ruffled 
and angry hour, we view every appearance through a 
falfe medium. The mofl inconfiderable point of in- 
tereft, or honour, fwclls into a momentous object; and 
the (lighten 1 attack feems to threaten immediate ruin- 
But after pafsion or pride has fubfided, we look around 
in vain for the mighty mifchiefs we dreaded. The fa- 
bric, which our difturbed imagination had reared, 
totally difappears. But though the caufe of conten- 
tion has dwindled away, its confequences remain. 
We have alienated a friend ; we have embittered an 
enemy ; we have fown the feeds of future fufpicion, 
malevolence, or difguft. — Let us fufpend our violence 
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for a moment, when caufes of difcord occur. Let us 
anticipate that period of coolnefs, which, of itfelti will 
foon arrive. Let us reflect how little we have any 
profpect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how 
much of the true happinefs of life we are certain of 
throwing away. Eafily, and from the fmalleft chink, 
the bitter waters of flrife are let forth ; but their courfe 
cannot be forefeen ; and he feldom fails of fuffering 
moil from their poifonous effect, who firft allowed 
them to flow. blair. 



sectiox r. 

A fufjiicious Temper the Source of Mifety to its Pofse/sor. 

As a fufpicious fpirit is the fource of many crime* 
and calamities in the world, fo it is the fpring of cer- 
tain mifery to the perfon who indulges it. His friends 
will be few ; and fmall will be his comfort in thofe 
whom he pofsefses. Believing others to be his ene- 
mies, he will of courfe make them fuch. Let his cau- 
tion be ever fo great, the afperity of his thoughts will 
often break out in his behaviour ; and in return for fuf- 
pecting and hating, he Avill incur fufpicion and hatred. 
Befides the external evils which he draws upon himfelf, 
arifing from alienated friendfhip,. broken confidence, 
and open enmity, the fufpicious temper itfelf is one of 
the worft evils which any man can naffer. If " in all 
fear there is torment," how miferable muft be his ftate 
who, by living in perpetual jealoufy, lives in perpetual 
dread ? Looking upon himfelf to be furrounded with, 
fpies, enemies, and defigning men, he is a itranger to 
jebjance and trufL He knows not to whom to open 
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himfelf. He drefses his countenance in forced fmiles, 
while his heart throbs within from apprehenfions of 
let-ret treachery. Hence fretfulnefs and ill-humour, 
difguft at the world, and all the painful fenfations of 
an iiritated and embittered mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arifing from a 
fufpicious difpofition, that, of the two extremes, it is 
more eligible to expofe ourfelvcs to oceafional d i fad- 
van lage from thinking too well of others, than to fuffer 
continual miiery by tiiinking always ill of them. It ii 
better to be fome times impofed upon, than never to 
trull. Safety is purchafed at too dear a rate, when t 
in order to fecure it, we are obliged to be always clad 
in armour, and to live in perpetual hoitility with our 
fellows. This is, for the fake of living, to deprive 
ourfelves of the comfort of life. The man of candour 
enjoys his fituation, whatever it is, with cheerfulnefs 
and peace. Prudence directs his intercourfe with the 
world; but no black fufpicions haunt his hours of reft. 
Accuftomed to view the characters of his neighbours 
in the mod favourable light, he is like one who dwells 
amidft thofe beautiful fcenes of nature, on which the 
eye refts with plealure. Whereas the fufpicious man, 
having his imagination filled with all the {hocking 
forms of human falfehood, deceit, and treachery, re- 
fembles the traveller in the wildernefs, who difcerns 
no objects around him but fuch as are either dreary 
or terrible ; caverns that open, ferpents that hifs, and 
beads of prey that howJ. 
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SEcnox vi. 

Comforts of Religion, 

There arc many who have pafsed the age of youth 
and beauty ; who have refigned the pleaiures of that 
fmiling feafon ; who begin to decline into the vale of 
years, impaired in their health, deprefsed in their 
fortunes, ftript of their friends, their children, and 
perhaps ftill more tender connexions. What refource 
can this world afford them ? It prefents a dark and 
•dreary waiie, through which there doeg not ifsue a 
(ingle jray of comfort. Every delufive profpect of am- 
bition is now at an end ; long experience of mankind, 
an experience very different from what the open and 
generous foul of youth had fondly dreamt of, has ren^ 
dered the heart almoft inaccefsible to new friendfhips. 
The principal fources of activity are taken away, when 
thofe for whom we labour are cut off from us ; thofe 
who animated, and thofe who fweetened all the toilg . 
of life. Where then can the foul find refuge, but in 
the bofom of Religion ? There (he is admitted to thofe 
profpects of Providence and futurity, which alone can 
warm and fill the heart. I fpeak here of fuch as retain 
the feelings of humanity ; whom misfortunes have foft- 
ened, and perhaps rendered more delicately fenfible : 
not of fuch as poisefs that ftupid infeniibility, which 
iome are pleafed to dignify with the name of Philo- 
fophy. 

It might therefore be expected, that thofe philofo- 
phers, who think they fland in no need themfelves of 
the afsiftance of religion to fupport their virtue, and 
who never feel the want of its confolations, would yet 
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have the humanity to confider the very different fitua- 
tion of the reft of mankind j and not endeavour to de- 
prive them of what habit, at lead, if they will not al- 
low it to be nature, has made necefsary to their mo- 
rals, and to their happinefs. It might be expected, 
that humanity would prevent them from breaking into 
the laft retreat of the unfortunate, who can no longer 
be objects of their envy or refentment ; and tearing 
fronv them their only remaining comfort. The at- 
tempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to fome, 
by relieving them from reftraint upon their pleafures ; 
and may render others very miferable, by making 
them doubt thofe truths, in which they were moll 
deeply interefted; but it can convey real good and 
happinefs to no one individual. Gregory. 



section VII. 



Dlffijence of cur Abilities a Marl of JFifJom* 

It is a fure indication of good fenfe, to be diffident 
of it. We then, and not till then, are growing wife, 
when we begin to difcern how weak and unwife we 
arc. An abfolute perfection of underftanding, is impof- 
\fible : he makes the neareft approaches to it, who has 
the fenfe to difcern, and the humility to acknowledge, 
its imperfections. Modefty always fits gracefully 
upon youth ; it covers a multitude of faults, and 
doubles the luflre of every virtue which it feems to 
hide: the perfections of men being like thofe flowers 
'which appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a. 
little contracted and folded up, than when they ar* 
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full blown, and difplay themfclves, without any r»- 
ferve, to the view. 

We are fome of us very fond of knowledge, and apt 
to value ourfelves upon any proficiency in the fciences : 
one fcience, however, there is, worth more than all 
the reft, and that is, the fcience of living well ; which 
fliall remain, when " tongues (hall ceafe," and, " know- 
ledge fliall vanifh away." As to new notions, and new 
doctrines, of which this age is very fruitful, the time 
will come, when we (hall have no pleafure in them : 
nay, the time mall come, when they mail be exploded, 
and would have been forgotten, if they had not been 
preferved in thofe excellent books, which contain a 
confutation of them; like infects preferved for ages in 
amber, which otherwife would foon have returned to 
the common mafs of things. But a firm belief of 
Chriftianity, and a practice fuitabie to it, will fupport 
and invigorate the mind to the laft ; and moft of all, at 
laft, at that important hour, which muft decide our 
hopes and apprehenfions : and the wifdom, which, like 
our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through his me- 
rits, bring us thither. All our other ftudies and pur« 
fuits, however different, ought to be fubfervient to, 
and centre in, this grand point, the purfuit of eternal 
happinefs, by being good in ourfelves, and ufeful to 
the world. seed. 



SECTION VIII. 

On the Importance of Order in tie Diflribution of our Time. 

Time we ought to confider as a facred trufl com- 
jffiitted to us by God; of which we are now the d<*< 
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pofitaries, and are to render account at the laft. That 
portion of it which he has allotted us, is intended partly 
for the concerns of this world, partly for thofe of the 
next. Let each of thefe occupy, in the diftribution of 
our time, that fpace which properly belongs to it. 
Let not the hours of hofpitality and pleafure interfere 
with the difcharge of our necefsary affairs ; and let not 
what we call necefsary affairs, encroach upon the time 
which is due to devotion. To every thing there is a 
feafon, and a time for every purpofe under the heaven. 
If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to- 
day, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which 
belongs not to it. We load the wheels of time, and 
prevent them from carrying us along fmoothly. .He who 
every morning plans the tran factions of the day, and 
follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrinth of the moft buiy life. 
The orderly arrangement of his time is like a ray ot 
light, which darts itfelf through all his affairs. But, 
where no plan is laid, where the difpofal of time is 
furrentlered merely to the chance of incidents, all 
things lie huddled together in one chaos, which admits 
neither of diftribution nor review. 

The fir ft requifite for introducing order into the 
management of time, is to be impressed with a joft 
fenfe of its value. Let us coniider well how much de- 
pends upon it, and how faft it flies away. The bulk 
of men are in nothing more capricious and inconfiftent, 
than in their appreciation of time. When they think 
of it, as the meafure of their continuance on earth, they 
highly prize it, and with the greateft anxiety feek to 
lengthen it out. But when they view it in feparate 
parcels, they appear to hold it in contempt, and fquan- 
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der it with inconfi derate profufion. While they com- 
plain that life is fhort, they are often wifhing its dif- 
ferent periods at an end. Covetous of every other 
pofsefsion, of time only they are prodigal. They allow 
every idle man to be mafter of this property, and make 
every frivolous occupation welcome that can help 
them to confume it. Among thofe who are fo carelefs 
of time, it is not to be expected that order (liould be 
obferved in its diftribution. But, by this fatal neglect, 
how many materials of fevere and lading regret are 
they laying up in ftore for themfelves ! The time 
which they fuffer to pafs away in the midft of confu- 
fion, bitter repentance leeks afterwards in vain to re- 
call. What was omitted to be done at its proper 
moment, ariies to be the torment of fome future fea- 
fon. Manhood is difgraced by the confequences of 
neglected youth. Old age, opprefsed by cares that 
belonged to a former period, labours under a burden 
not its own. At the clofe of life, the dying man be- 
holds with anguifh that his days are nnifhing, when his 
preparation for eternity is hardly commenced. Such 
are the effects of a diforderly wafte of time, through 
not attending to its value. Every thing in the life of 
fuch perfons is mifplaced. Nothing is performed 
aright, from not being performed in due feafon. 

But he who is orderly in the diftribution of his time, 
takes the proper method of efcaping thofe manifold 
evils. He is juftly faid to redeem the time. By pro- 
per management, he prolongs it. He lives much in 
little fpace ; more in a few years than others do in 
many. He can live to God and his own foul, and at 
the fame time attend to all the lawful interefb of tht 
prefent worlcL He looks back on the paft, and pro* 

J) 6 
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▼ides for the future. He catches and arrefh the hourt 
as they fly. They are marked down for ufeful pur- 
poses, and their memory remains. Whereas thofe 
hours fleet by the man of confufion like a fhadow. 
His days and years are cither blanks of which he has 
no remembrance, or they are filled up with fuch a con- 
fufed and irregular fuccefsion of unfinished tranfactions, 
that though he remembers he has been bufy, yet he 
can give no account of the bufinefe which has em* 
ployed him. blair. 

srenox ix. 

Th Dignity of Virtue amidft corrupt Examples. 

The moft excellent and honourable character which. 
can adorn a man and a Chriftian, is acquired by fe- 
.lifting the torrent of vice, -and adhering to the caufe of 
Cod and virtue againft a corrupted multitude. It will , 
be found to hold in general, that all thofe, who, in any 
of the great lines of life, have diftinguilhed themfelves. 
for th inking profoundly, and acting nobly, have de- 
fpifed popular prejudices ; and departed, in feverai 
things, from the common ways of the world. On no> 
occaiion is this more requifite for true hotlour, than 
■where religion and morality are concerned. In times 
cf prevailing liceiitioufnefs, to maintain unbleraifhed 
yirtue, and uncorrupted integrity; in a public or ft 
private caufe, to ftand firm by what is fair and jun\ 
amidft difcoumgements and oppofition; defpifing 
groundlefs cenfure and reproach ; difdaining all com- 
pliance with public manners, when they are vicious 
ft&d unlawful; and never afhamed of the punctual 
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difcharge of every duty towards God and man ; — this 
is what fhows true greatnefs of fpirit, and will force 
approbation even from the degenerate multitude them- 
felves. " This is the man," (their confeience will 
oblige them to acknowledge,) " whom we are unable 
to bend to mean condefcenfions. We fee it in vain 
either to flatter or to threaten him ; he refts on a prin- 
ciple within, which we cannot {hake. To this man 
we may, on any occafion, fafely commit our caufe. 
He is incapable of betraying his truft, or deferting hi* 
friend, or denying his faith." 

It is, accordingly, this fteady inflexible virtue, this 
regard to principle, fuperior to all cuftom and opi- 
nion, which peculiarly marked the characters of thofe 
in any age, who have (hone with diftinguifhed luftre ; 
and has confecrated their memory to all pofterity. It 
was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the mod An- 
gular teftimony of honour from heaven. He continued 
to " walk with God," when the world apoftatifed from 
him. He pleafed God, and was beloved of him j fo 
that living among tinners, he was tranflated to heaven 
without feeing death ; " Yea, fpeedily was he taken 
away, left wickednefs (hould have altered his under- 
, . {landing, or deceit beguiled his foul," When Sodom 
could noWurnifh ten righteous men to fave it, Lot re- 
mained unfpotted amidit the contagion. He lived like 
an angel among fpirits of darknefs ; and the deflroying 
flame was not permitted to go forth, till the good man 
was called away by a heavenly mefsenger from his 
devoted city. When " all flefh had corrupted their 
way upon the earth," then lived Noah, a righteous 
man, and a preacher of righteoufnefs. He flood alone f 
and was fcofFed by the profane crew. But they by 
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the deluge were fwept away; while on him, Provi- 
dence conferred the immortal honour, of being the re- 
ftorer of a better race, and the father of a new world. 
Such examples as thefe, and fuch honours conferred 
by God on them who withftood the multitude of evil 
doers, mould often be preient to our minds. Let us 
oppofe them to the numbers of low and corrupt exam- 
ples, which we behold around us ; and when we are 
in hazard of being fwayed by fuch, let us fortify our 
virtue, by thinking of thofe who, in former times, 
(hone like ftars in the midit of furrounding darknefs, 
and are now lhining in the kingdom of heaven, as the 
brightnefs of the firmament, for ever and ever. 

BLAIR* 

SECTION X. 

> 

The Mortifications of Vice greater than thofe of Virtue. 

Though no condition of human life is free from 
uneafinefs, yet it mult be allowed, that the uneafinefe 
belonging to a finful courfe, is far greater, than what 
attends a courfe of well-doing. If we are weary of 
the labours of virtue, we may be afsured, that the 
world, whenever we try the exchange, wflMay upon 
us a much heavier load. It is the outfide, only, of a 
licentious life, which is gay and fmiling. Within, it 
conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly forrow. For 
vice poifons human happinefs in the fpring, by intro- 
ducing diforder into the heart. Thofe pafsions which 
it feems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect grati- 
fications ; and thereby flrengthens them for preying, 
in the end, on their unhappy victims. 
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It is a great miftake to imagine, that the pain of 
felf-denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the 
world, as much as he who follows Chrift, mud " take 
up his crofs;" and to him afsuredly, it will prove a 
more opprefsive burden. Vice allows all our pafsions 
to range uncontrolled ; and where each claims to be 
fuperior, it is impofsible to gratify all. The pre- 
dominant defire can only be indulged at the expenfe 
of its rival. No mortifications which virtue exa&s, 
are more fevere than thofe, which ambition impofei 
upon the love of eafe, pride upon intereft, and covet- 
oufhefs upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore, belongs, 
in common, to vice and virtue ; but with this remark* 
able difference, that the pafsions which virtue requires 
us to mortify, it tends to weaken; whereas, thofe 
which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the fame time, 
flrengthens. The one diminifhes the pain of felf-denial, 
by moderating the demand of pafsion ; the other in- 
creases it, by rendering thofe demands imperious and 
violent. What diftrefses, that occur in the calm life 
of virtue, can be compared to thofe tortures, which re- 
morfe of confcience inflicts on the wicked; to tfeofe 
fevere humiliations, ariiing from guilt combined with 
misfortunes, which fink them to the duil; to thofe 
violent agjfetions of fhame and difappointment, which 
fometimes drive them to the mofl fatal extremities, 
and make them abhor their exigence ? How often, in 
the midil of thofe difaftrous filiations, into which 
their crimes have brought them, have they execrated 
the feductions of vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked 
back to the day on which they foil forfook the path of 
innocence! blair. 
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SECTIOti XI. 

On Contentment, 

Contentment produces, infome meafure, allthofe 
effects which the alchymift ufually afcribes to what he 
calls the philofopher's (tone ; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does the fame thing by banifliing the defire of 
them. If it cannot remove the difquietudes arifing 
from a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes him 
eafy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence on 
the foul of man, in refpeft of every being to whom he 
Hands related. It extinguifhes all murmur, repining, 
and ingratitude, towards that Being who has allotted 
him his part to aft in this world. It deftroys all in- 
ordinate ambition, and every tendency to corruption, 
with regard to the community wherein he is placed. 
It gives fweetnefs to his converfation, and a perpetual 
ferenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made ufe 
of for acquiring this virtue, I fhall mention only the 
two following. Firft of all, a man fhould always con- 
fider how much he has more than he wants; and 
fecondly, how much more unhappy he might be than 
he really is. *™ . 

Firft, a man fhould always confider how much 
he has more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleafeil 
with the reply which Ariflippus made to one, who con- 
doled him upon the lofs of a farm : " Why,*' faid he, 
u I have three farms ftill, and you have but one ; fo 
that I ought rather to be afflicted for you than you for 
me." On the contrary, foolifh men are more apt to 
confider what they have loft, than what they pafsefcj 
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and to fix their eyes upon thofe who are richer than 
themfelves, rather than on thofe who are under greater 
difficulties. All the real pleafures and conveniences of 
life lie in a narrow compafs ; but it is the humour of 
mankind to be always looking forward ; and /training 
after one who has got the ftart of them in wealth and 
honour. For this reafon, as none can be properly 
called rich, who have not more than they want, there 
are few rich men in any of the politer nations, but 
among the middle fort of people, who keep their 
wi flies within their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy. Perfons of a higher 
rank live in a kind of fplendid poverty ; and are per- 
petually wanting, becaufp, inftead of acquiefcing in 
the folid pleafures of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in fhadows and appearances. Men of 
fenfe have at all times beheld, with a great deal of 
mirlh, this filly game that is playing over their heads ; 
and, by contracting their defires, enjoy all that fecret 
fatisfaction which others are always in queft of. The 
truth is, this ridiculous chafe after imaginary pleafures, 
cannot be fufficiently expofed, as it is the great fource 
of thofe evils which generally undo a nation. Let a 
man's eftjjb be what it may, he is a poor man, if he 
does not live within it j and naturally fets himfelf to 
-fale to any one that can give him his price. When 
Piltacus, after the- death of his brother, who had left 
him a good eftate, was offered a great fum of money 
by the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindnefs; 
but told him, he had already more by half than he knew 1 
what to do with. In fliort, content is equivalent to 
wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to give the thought 
a more agreeable turn, " Content is natural wealthy 
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fays Socrates; to which I (hall add, Luxury is artificial 
poverty. I fliall therefore recommend to the con- 
lideration of thofc, who are always aiming at fuper- 
fluous and imaginary enjoyments, and who will not be 
at the trouble of contracting their dcfires, an excellent 
faying of Bion tlie philofopher, namely, " That no 
man has fo much care, as he who endeavours after the 
moll happinefs." 

In the fecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he* ntight be, than he really is. — 
The former confederation took in all thofe, who are 
fufficiently provided with the means to make them, 
felves eafy ; this regards fuch as actually lie under 
iome prefsure or misfortune. Thefe may receive great 
alleviation, from fuch a comparifon as the unhappy 
perfon may make between himfelf and others ; or be- 
tween the misfortune which he differs, and greater 
misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

I like the flory of the honeil Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mail, told the 
Zanders by, it was a great mercy that it was not his 
neck. To which, lince 1 am got into quotations, give 
me leave to add the laying of an old philofopher, who, 
after having invited fome of his friends felfLine with 
him, was ruffled by a perfon that came*inrothe room 
in a pafsion, and threw down the table that flood be», 
fore them: " Every one," fays he, " has his calamity; 
and he is a happy man that has no greater than this." 
We find an inllance to the fame purpofe, in the life of 
Doclor Hammond, written by Bifliop Fell. As this 
good man was troubled with a complication of dif- 
tempers, when he had the gout upon him, he ufed to 
thank God that it was not the ftone; and when he had 
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the ftone, that he had not both thefe diflempers on him 
at the fame time. 

I cannot conclude this efsay without obferving, that 
there never was any fyftem bclides that of Chriftianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man 
the virtue I have been hitherto fpeaking of. In order 
to make us contented with our condition, many of the 
prefent philofophers tell us, that our difcontent only 
hurts ourferves, without being able to make any altera- 
tion in our circumfiances ; others, that whatever evil 
befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necefsity, to which 
fuperior beings themfelves are fubject ; while others, 
very gravely, tell the man who is miferable, that it is 
necefsary he fliould be fo, to keep up the harmony of 
the univerfe : and that the fcheme of Providence would 
be troubled and perverted, were he other wife. Thefe, 
and the like confiderations, rather filence than fatisfy 
a man. They may fhow him that his difcontent is unrea- 
fonable, but they are by no means fufficient to relieve it. 
They rather give defpair tl^an confolation. In a word, 
a man might reply to one of thefe comforters, as 
Auguftus did to his friend, who advifed him not to 
grieve for the death of a perfon whom he loved, be- 
caufe hiigtfief could not fetch him again : " It is for 
that ver^realon," faid the emperour, " that I grieve." 
^ On the contrary, religion bears a more tender re- 
gard to human nature. It prefcribes to every miferr 
able man the means of bettering his condition : nay, 
it {hows him, that bearing his afflictions as he ought to 
do, will naturally end in the removal of them. It 
makes him eafy here, becaufe it can make him happy 
hereafter. addison, 
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SECTION XII. 

Rank and Riches afford no Ground fir Envy, 

Of all the grounds of envy among men, fuperiority 
in rank and fortune is the moft general. Hence, the 
malignity which the poor commonly bear to the rich, 
as engrofsing to themfelves all the comforts of life. 
Hence, the evil eye with which perfons of inferior fta- 
tion fcrutinife thofe who are above them in rank ; and 
if they approach to that rank, their envy is generally 
ftrongeft againft fuch as are jufl one ftep higher than 
themfelves. — Alas ! my friends, all this envious difquie- 
tude, which agitates the world, arifes from a deceitful 
figure which impofes on the public view. Falfe co- 
lours are hung out,: the real flate of men is not what 
it feems to be. The order of fociety requires a diftinc- 
tion of ranks to take place ; but in point of happinefs, 
all men come much nearer to equality than is commonly 
imagined; and the circumflances, which form any ma- 
terial difference of happinefs among them, are not of 
that nature which renders them grounds of envy. The 
poor man pofsefses not, it is true, fonie of the conveni- 
ences and plcafures of the rich ; but, in re^iujjjie is free 
from many embarrafsments to which they are mbje£r. 
By the fimplicity and uniformity of his life, he is deliv 
vercd from that variety of cares, which perplex thofe 
who have great affairs to manage, intricate plans to 
purfue, many enemies, perhaps, to encounter in the 
purfuit. In the tranquillity of his fmall habitation, and 
private family, he enjoys a peace which is often un- 
known at courts. The gratifications of nature, which 
9(TQ always the moil fatisfactory, are pofsefsed by hloei 
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to their full extent ; and if he be a ftranger to the re- 
fined pleafures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted alfo 
with the defirex>£ them, and by confequence, feels no 
want. His plain meal fatisfies his appetite, with a re- 
lifh, probably, higher than that of the rich man, who 
fits down to his luxurious banquet. , His fleep is more 
found ; his health more firm ; he knows not what 
fpleen, languor, and liftlefsnefs are. His accuftomed 
employments or labours are not more opprefsive to 
him, than the labour of attendance on courts and the 
great, the labours of drefs, the fatigue of amufements, 
the very weight ofjdlenefs, frequently are to the rich. 
In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, 
all the enjoyments of domeflic focietyj all the gaiety 
and cheerfulnefs of an eafy mind, are as open to him 
as to thofe of the higheft rank. The fplendour of re- 
tinue, the found of titles, the appearances of high re- 
spect, are indeed foothing, for a fliort time, to the great. 
But, become familiar, they are foon forgotten. Cuftom 
effaces their imprefsion. They fink into the rank of 
thofe ordinary things, which daily recur, without raifing 
any fenfation of joy. — Let us ceafe, therefore, from 
looking up with difcontent and envy to thofe, whom 
birth or Atone has placed above us. Let us adjufl 
the balance of happinefs fairly. When we think of 
tbe enjoyments we want, we fhould think alfo of the 
troubles from which we are free. If we allow their 
juft value to the comforts we pofsefs, we fliall find rea- 
fon to reft fatisfied, with a very moderate, though not 
an opulent and fplendid, condition of fortune. Often, 
did we know the whole, we fhould be inclined to pity 
•the ftate of thofe whom we now envy. 

v blaiju 
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SECTION XIII. 



Patience uruler Provocations our Inter eft as 'well as Duty, 

The wide circle of human fociety is diverfified by 
an endlefs variety of characters, difpoiitions, and pal- 
fions. Uniformity is, in no refpect, the genius of the 
world. Every man is marked by fome peculiarity 
which diftinguifhes him from another : and no where 
can two individuals be found, who are exactly, and in 
all refpects, alike. Where fo much diversity obtains, 
it cannot but happen, that, in the intercourfe which 
men are obliged to maintain, their tempers fhall often 
be ill adjufted to that intercourfe ; fhall jar, and inter- 
fere with each other. Hence, in every ftation, the 
higheft as well as the loweft, and in every condition 
of life, public, private, and domeftic, occafions of irri- 
tation frequently arife. We are provoked, fometimes, 
by the folly and levity of thofe with whom we are con- 
nected; fometimes, by their indifference or neglect; 
by the incivility of a friend, the haughtinefs of a fupe- 
rior, or the infolent behaviour of one in lower flation. 
Hardly a day pafses, without fomewhat or other oc- 
curring, which ferves to ruffle the man tiftfpipatient 
fpirit. Of courfe, fuch a man lives in a continual 
ftorm. He knows not what it is to enjoy a train of 
good humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, fpoufe, 
and children, all, through the unreltrained violence of 
his temper, become fources of difturbance and vexation 
to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are health and 
prosperity. The leaft trifle is Sufficient to difcompofe 
his mind, and poifon his pleafures. His very amufe- 
ments are mixed with turbulence and pafsion. 
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I would befeech this man to confider, of what fmall 
moment the provocations which he receives, or at leaft 
imagines himfctf to receive, are really in themfelves ; 
but of what great moment he makes them, by fuffering 
them to deprive him of the pofseision of himfelf. I 
would befeech him, to confider, how many hours of 
happinefs he throws away, which a little more pa- 
tience would allow him to enjoy ; and how much he 
puts it in the power of the moft infignilicant perfons to 
render him miferable. " But who can expect," we 
hear him exclaim, " that he is to pofsefs the infenfibi- 
lity of a ftone ? How is it pofsible for human nature to 
endure fo many repeated provocations? or to bear 
calmly with fuch unreafonable behaviour?" — My bro- 
ther ! if thou canft bear with no inftances of unreafon- 
able behaviour, withdraw thyfelf from the world. Thou 
art no longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of 
men. Retreat to the mountain, and the defert; or 
ihut thyfelf up in a cell. For here, in the midft of fo- 
ciety, offences muft come. We might as well expect, 
when we beheld a calm atmofphere, and a clear Iky, 
that no clouds were ever to rife, and no winds to blow, 
as that our life was long to proceed, without receiving 
provocatii^| from human frailty. The carelefs and 
the imprucBnt, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrate- 
ful and the interefted, every where meet us. They 
are the briers and thorns, with which the paths of hu- 
man life are befet. He only, who can hold his courfe 
among them with patience and equanimity, he who is 
prepared to bear what he muft expect to happen, is 
worthy of the name of a man. 

If we preferved ourfelves compofed but for a mo- 
saent, we fliould perceive the infignihcancy of moft of 
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thofe provocations which we magnify fo highly. When 
a few funs more have rolled over our heads, the fiorm 
will, of itfelf, have fubfided ; the caufoof our prefent 
impatience and difturbance will be utterly forgotten. 
Can we not then, anticipate this hour of calmnefs to 
ourfelves ; and begin to enjoy the peace which it will 
certainly bring ? If others have behaved improperly, 
let us leave them to their own folly, without becoming 
the victim of their caprice, and punifliing ourfelves on 
their account. — Patience, in this exercife of it, cannot 
be too much fludied by all who wifli their life to flow 
in a fmooth ft ream. It is the reafon of a man, in op* 
pofition to the pafsion of a child. It is the enjoyment 
of peace, in oppofition to uproar and confufion. 

BLAI& ( 

SECTION x/r. 
Moderation in our Wiflies recommended. 

The active mind of man feldom or never refis fati* 
fied with its prefent condition, how profperous foever. 
Originally formed for a wider range of objects, for a 
higher fphere of enjoyments, it finds itffjL in every 
fituation of fortune, ftraitened and conflncSf Senfible 
of deficiency in its Hate, it is ever fending forth the 
fond delire, the afpiring wifli, after fomething. beyond 
what is enjoyed at prefent. Hence, that refilefsnefs 
which prevails fo generally among mankind. Hence, 
that difguft of pleafurcs which they have tried; that 
pafsion for novelty ; that ambition of rifing to fome 
degree of eminence or felicity, of which they have 
formed to themfelves an indiitinct idea. All which 
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may be confideFed as indications of a certain native, 
original greatnefs in the human foul, fwelling beyond 
the limits of its prefent condition; and pointing at 
the higher objects for which it was made. Happy, 
if thefe latent remains of our primitive (late, ferved 
to direct our willies towards their proper deliination, 
and to lead us into the path of true blifs ! 

But in this dark and bewildered flate, the afpiring 
tendency of our nature unfortunately takes an oppo- 
site direction, and feeds a very mifplaced ambition. 
The flattering appearances which here prefent them- 
felves to fenfe ; the diftinctions which fortune confers ; 
the advantages and pleafures which we imagine the 
world to be capable of bellowing, fill up, the ultimate 
wifli of mod men. Thefe are the objects which in- 
grofs their folitary mufings, and Simulate their active 
labours; which warm the breaflsof the young, animate 
the induflry of the middle aged, and often keep alive* 
the pafsions of the old, until the very clofe of life. 

Afsuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wifhing 
to be freed from whatever is difagreeable, and to ob- 
tain a fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. But 
when thefe wifhes are not tempered by reafon, they 
are in dangpf of precipitating us into much extrava- 
gance and ' folly. Defires and wifhes are the firft 
fprings of action. When they become exorbitant, the 
whole character is likely to be tainted. If we fufter 
our fancy to create to itfelf worlds of ideal happinefs, 
we fhall difcompofe the peace and order of our minds, 
and foment many hurtful pafsions. Here, then, let 
Moderation begin its reign ; by bringing within rea- 
fonable bounds the wifhes that we form. As foon as 
they become extravagant, let us check them, by pro- 
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per reflections on the fallacious nature of thofe ob- 
jects, which the world hangs out to allure defire. 

You have ftrayed, my friends, from the road which 
conducts to felicity ; you have diihonoured the native 
dignity of your fouls, in allowing your withes to ter- 
minate on nothing higher than worldly ideas of great- 
nefs or happinefs. Your imagination roves in a land 
of fliadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It is no more 
than a phantom, an illuiion of happinefs, which attracts 
your fond admiration ; nay, an illuiion of happinefs, 
which often conceals much real mifery. 

Do you imagine, that all are happy, who have at- 
tained to thofe fummits of diftinction, towards which 
your wifhes afpire ? Alas ! how frequently has experi- 
ence fliown, that where rofes were fuppofed to bloom, 
nothing but briers and thorns grew ? Reputation, 
beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, royalty itfelf, would, 
many a time, have been gladly exchanged by the pof- 
fefsors, for that more quiet and humble ftation, with 
which you are now difsatisfied. With all that is fplcn- 
did and Alining in the world, it is decreed that there 
mould mix many deep fhades of woe. On the eleva- 
ted fituations of fortune, the great calamities of life 
chiefly fall. There, the ftorm fpends its vioJencc,-and 
there, the thunder breaks; while, fafe andunhurt, the 
inhabitant of the vale remains below. — Retreat, then, 
from thofe vain and pernicious cxcurfions of extrava- 
gant defire. Satisfy yourfelves with what is rational 
and attainable. Train your minds to moderate views 
of human life, and human happinefs. Remember, and 
admire, the wifdom of Agur's petition : " Remove far 
from me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty 
}\or riches. Feed me w r ith food convenient for me: 
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Left I be full, and deny thee ; and fay, who is the 
Lord ? or left I be poor, and {leal ; and take the name 
of my God in vain," Blair. ' 



SECTION JKF. 

Omntfctcnce and Omnijirefence cf the Deitf, the Source of 

Confokuion to good Men* 

I was yefterday, about fun-fet, walking in the open . 
fields, till the night infenfibly fell upon me. I at firft 
amufed myfelf with all the richnefs and variety of co- 
lours, which appeared in the weftern parts of heaven. 
In proportion as they faded away and went out, feve- 
ral (tars and planets appeared one after another, till 
the whole firmament was in a glow. The bluencfs of 
the ether was exceedingly heightened and enlivened, 
by the feaibn of the year, and the rays of all thofe lu- 
minaries that pafsed through it. The galaxy appeared 
in its mod beautiful white. To complete the fcene, 
the full-moon rofe, at length, in that clouded majefty, 
which Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye. 
a new picture of nature, which was more finely (haded, 
and difpofcd among (bfter lights, than that which the 
fun had before difcovered to us. 

As I was (urveying the moon walking in her bright- 
nefs, and taking her progrefs among the conftellations, 
a thought arofe in me, which I believe very often per- 
plexes and difturbs men of ferious and contemplative 
natures. David himfelf fell into it in that reflection ; 
44 When I coniider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers; the moon and the (tars which thou haft or- 
dained; what is man that thou art mindful of him, and 

TL2 
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the fon of man (hat thou regarded him !" In the fame 
manner, when I confidered that infinite hoft of ftars, 
or, to (peak more philoibphically, of funs, which were 
then fti'ming upon me; with thofe innumerable lets of 
planets or worlds, which were moving round their re- 
fpective funs; when I ftill enlarged the idea, and fup- 
pofed another heaven of funs and worlds, rifing ftill 
above this which we diicovercd; and thefe ftill en- 
lightened by a fupcrior firmament of luminaries, which 
are planted at fo great a diftancc, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former, as the liars do to 
us ; in fliort, while I puriued this thought, I could not 
but reflect on that little infignificant figure, which 1 
myfelf bore amidft the immentity of God's works. 

Were the fun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the hoft of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly exlinguifhed and annihilated, 
they would not be milsed, more than a grain of (and 
upon the fea-fhore. The (pace they pofsefs is fo ex* 
cecdingly little in companion of the whole, it would 
fearcvly make a blank in the creation. The chafm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take in 
the whole compais of nature, and pais from one end of 
the creation to the other; as it is pofsible there may 
be iiich a fenfe in ourfelves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at prefent in^re exalted than ourfelves. By 
the help of gkifses, we fee many (lars, which we do 
not dilcover with our naked e\es; and the finer our 
telefeopes are, the more ftill are our difcoveries. — 
Huvgenius carries this thought lo far, that he does not 
think it impolVihle there may be liars, whole light has 
not vet travelled clown to us, iince their firft creation. 
There is no queftion that the univerfe has certain 
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bounds fet to it ; but when we confider that it is the 
work of infinite Power, prompted by infinite Goodnefs, 
-with an infinite fpace to exert itfclf in, how can our 
imagination fet any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my fir ft thought, I could 
not but look upon myfelf widi fecret horror, as a being 
that was not worth the fmalleft regard of one who had 
fo great a work under his care and fuperintendency. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amidft the immenfity 
of nature ; and loft among that infinite variety of 
creatures, which, in all probability, fwarm through all 
thefe immeafurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myfelf from this mortifying thought, 
Iconfidered that it took its rife from thofe narrow- 
conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of the 
Divine nature. We ourfelves cannot attend to many 
different objects at the fame time. If we are careful 
to infpect fome things, we muft of courle neglect 
others. This imperfection which we obferve in our- 
felves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in fome degree* 
to creatures of the higheft capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The prefence of every created being is confined to a 
certain meafure of fpace ; and confequently his obfer- 
vation is ftinted to a certain number of objects. The 
fphere in which we move, and act, and underftand, is 
of a wider circumference to one creature, than another, 
according as we rile one above another in the fcale of 
exiftence. But the wideft of thefe our fpheres has its 
circumference. When, therefore, we reflect on the 
Divine nature, we are fo ufed and accuftomed to this 
imperfection in ourfelves, that we cannot forbear, in 
fome meafure, afcribing it to him, in whom thsrc is no 
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fhadow of imperfection. Our rcafon indeed afeures us, 
that hi* attributes are infinite ; but the poornefs of our 
conceptions is inch, that it cannot forbear fetting bounds 
to every thir.g it contemplates, till our reafon comes 
again to our fnccour, and throws down all thole little 
prejudices, which rife in us unawares, and are natural 
to i.'ic mind of man. 

We l'hall therefore utterly extinguifli this melancholy 
thmuju. of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the 
nu.-'iiphcifx of his works, and the infinity of thofe ob- 
jorl* iMror.g which he feems to be incefsantly em- 
p!v \l ■!, if we coniider, in the tirft place, that he is 
«mv.)!prc(ent ; and in the lecond, that he is omnifcient. 

J f we confide r him in his omniprefence, his being 
poises through, actuates, and fupports, the whole frame 
<?f r.aiure. Mis creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made, that is either 
io ilifb.nt, fo Utile, or to inconfiderable, which he does 
p.oi el >ntially inhabit. His fubftance is within the 
1 ub fta ncc of every being, whether material or imma- 
terial, and as intimately prefent to it, as that being if 
to itfelf. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
lie able to move out of one place into another ; or to 
withdraw himfelf from any thing he has created, or 
from anv part of that fpace which he diftufed and fpread 
abroad to infinity. In fhort, to fpeak of him in the 
language of the old philofophers, he is a being whofe 
centre is every where, and his circumference no 
w here. 

In the fecond place, he is omnifcient as well as om- 
niprefent. His omnifcience indeed necefsarily and 
naturally flows from his omniprefence. He cannot but 
be confeious of every motion that arifes in the whole 
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material world, which he thus efsentially pervades; 
and of every thought that is flirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately 
united. Were the foul feparate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought mould ftart beyond the* 
bounds of the creation; fliould it, for millions of years, 
continue its progrefs through infinite fpace, with the 
lame activity, it would flill find itfelf within the em- 
brace of its Creator, and encompafsed by the immenfity 
of the Godhead. 

In this confideration of the Almighty's omniprefencc 
and omnifcience, every uncomfortable thought va- 
nifhes. He cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, efpecially fuch of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular, 
which is apt to trouble them on this occafion : for, as 
it is impofsible he fliould overlook any of his creatures, 
fo we may be confident that he regards, with an eye 
of mercy, thofe who endeavour to recommend thern- 
felves to his notice; and, in unfeigned humility of 
heart, think themfelves unworthy that he fhould be 
mindful of them. addison. 
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SECTION /• 
llappinefs is founded in rectitude of Conduct. 

.All men purfue good, and would be happy, if they 
knew how : not happy for minutes, and miferable for 
hours ; but happy, if pofsiblc, through every part of 
their 'exiftence. Either, therefore, there is a good of 
this flendy, durable kind, or there is not. If not, then 
all good muft be traniient and uncertain ; and if fo, an 
object of the loweft value, which can little deferve our 
attention or inquiry. But if there be a better good, 
iuch a good as we arc ieeking ; like every other thing, 
it muft be derived from funic caufe; and that cauie 
muft either be external, internal, or mixed;. in as 
much as, except thefe three, there is no other pofsible. 
Now a fteady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an external caufe; lince all derived from externals 
muft fluctuate as they fluctuate. By the fame rule, it 
cannot be derived from a mixture of the two; becaufe 
tiie part which is external, will proportionably deftroy 
its efsence. What then remains but the caufe inter- 
nal ? the very caufe which we have fuppofed, when 
we place the lbvereign good in mind, — in rectitude of 
conduct, harru. 
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SECT 10 X IT. 

Virtue Mans higheft Intereft, 

I find myfelf exifting upon a little fpot, furrounded 
every way by an immenie unknown expaniion. — 
Where am I ? What fort of place do I inhabit ? Is it 
exactly accommodated in every inftance to my con- 
venience ? Is there no excefs of cold, none of heat, 
to offend me? Am I never annoyed by animals, 
either of my own, or a different kind ? Is every thing 
fubfervient to me, as though I had ordered all myfelf? 
No — nothing like it — the fartheft from it pofsible. 
The world appears not, then, originally made for the 
private convenience of me alone ? — It does not. But 
is it not pofsible fo to accommodate it, by my own 
particular induftry ? If to accommodate man and beaft, 
heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, it is not 
pofsible. . What confequence then follows; or can 
there be any other than this — If I feek an intereft of 
of my own detached from that of others, I feek an 
intereft which is chimerical, and which can never, 
have exiftence. 

How then muft I determine ? Have 1 no intereft at . 
all ? If I have not, I am ftationed here to no purpofe. 
But why no intereft? Can I be contented with none 
but one feparate and detached? Is a focial intereft, 
joined with others, fuch an abfiirdity as not to be ad- 
mitted? The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of 
herding animals, are fufficient to convince me, that the 
thing is fomewhere at leaft pofsible. How, then, am. 
I aflured that it is not equally true of man ? Admit 
it; and what follows ? Iffo, then honour and jufiice 
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are my intereft ; then the whole train of moral virtues 
•are my intereft; without fome portion of which, nol 
even thieves can maintain fociety. 

But, farther ft ill — I flop not here — I purfue this 
focial intereft as far as I can trace my feveral relations. 
I pafs from my own flock, my own neighbourhood, in) 
own nation, to the whole race of mankind, as difperfed 
throughout the earth. Am I not related to them all, 
by the mutual aids of commerce, by the general in- 
tercourfe of arts and letters, by that common nature 01 
•which wc all participate ? 

Again — I muft have food and cloathing. Withoul 
a proper genial warmth, I inftantly perifh. Am I nol 
related, in this view, to the very earth itfelf ? to th€ 
<liftant fun, from whofe beams I derive vigour ? to thai 
ftupendous courfe and order of the infinite hoft oi 
heaven, by which the times and feafons ever uniform!) 
pafs on ? Were this order once confounded, I could 
not probably furvive a moment; fo abfolutely do 1 
depend on this common general welfare. What, then, 
.have I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety I Nol 
only honour and juftice, and what I owe to man, is mj 
intereft; but gratitude alfo, acquiefcence, refignation, 
adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, and it* 
great Governour our common Parent. 



SECTION ITT. 



Tlie Jnjujlice of an uncharitable Sjtirit. 

A suspicious, uncharitable fpirit is not only In- 
confiftent with all focial virtue and happinefs, but it it 
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alfo, in itfelf, unreafonable and unjuft. In order to 
form (bund opinions concerning characters and actions, 
two things are efpecially requifite, information and 
impartiality. But fuch as are mod forward to decide 
unfavourably, are commonly deftitute of both. Inftead 
of pofsefsing, or even requiring, full information, the 
grounds on which they proceed are frequently the 
mod flight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, which the 
idle have invented, the inquifitive have liftened to, 
and the credulous have propagated ; or a real incident 
which rumour, in carrying it along, has exaggerated 
and difguifed, fupplies them with materials of con- 
fident ailertion, and decifive judgment. From an action 
they prefently look into the heart, and infer the 
motive. This iuppofed motive they conclude to be 
the ruling principle ; and pronounce at once concern- 
ing the whole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to 
found reafon, than luch precipitate judgments. Any 
man who attends to what pafTes within himfelf, may 
eafily difcern what a complicated lyfteni the human 
character is ; and what a variety of circumftances muft 
be taken into the account, in order to eflimute it truly. 
No fingle inftance of conduct whatever, is fufticient to 
determine it. As from one worthy action, it were 
credulity, not charity, to conclude a perfon to be free 
from all vice ; fo from one* which is cenlurable, it is per- 
fectly unjuft to infer that the author of it is without 
conicience, and without merit. If we knew all the 
attending circumftances, it might appear in an excu- 
fable light; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form. 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely diflfe- 
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rent from thofe which we afcribe to him ; and where wc 
fuppofo him impelled by bad defign, he may have been 
prompted by conicience and miftaken principle. Ad- 
mitting the action to have been in every view crimi- 
nal, he may have been hurried into it through inad- 
vertency and furprife. He may have fincerely 
repented; and the virtuous principle may have now 
regained its full vigour. Perhaps this was the corner 
of frailty; the quarter on which he lay open to the 
incurfions of temptation ; while the other avenues of 
his heart were firmly guarded by confeience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the govern- 
ment of temper deferves attention more, than to keep 
our minds pure from uncharitable prejudices, and 
open to candour and humanity in judging of others.-* 
The worft confequences, both to ourfelves and to 
fociety, follow from the oppofite fpirit. 

BLAIR, 



SECTION IT. 



The misfortunes of men moftly chargeable on tkcmfclves. 

We find man placed in a world, where he has by 
no means the difpofal of the events that happen. Ca- 
lamities fomctimes befall the worthieft and the beft t 
which it is not in their power to prevent, and where 
nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to fub- 
mit to the high hand of Heaven. For fuch vifitatioBS 
of trial, many good and wife reafons can be afsigned, 
which the prefent fubject leads me not to difcufs. But 
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though thofe unavoidable calamities make a part, yet 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and for- 
rows that diftrefs human life. A multitude of evils 
befet us, for the fource of which we muft look to ano- 
ther quarter. — No fooner has any thing in the health, 
or in the circumftances of men, gone crofs to their 
with, than they begin to talk of the unequal distri- 
bution of the good things of this life ; they envy the 
condition of others; they repine at their own lot, and 
fret againft the Ruler of the world. 

Full of thefe fentiments, one man pines under a bro- 
ken conftitution. But let us aik him, whether he can, 
fairly and honeftly, afsign no caufe for this but the un- 
known decree of Heaven ? Has he duly valued the 
blefsing of health, and always obferved the rules of 
virtue and fobriety ? Has he been moderate in his life, 
and temperate in all his pleafures ? If now he is only 
paying the price of his former, perhaps his forgotten, 
indulgences, has he any title to complain, as if he were 
fuffering unjuflly? Were we to furvey the chambers of 
ficknefs and diftrefs, we mould often find them peopled 
with the victims of intemperance and fenfuality, and 
with the children of vitious indolence and floth. 
Among the thoufands who languish there, we fhould 
find the proportion of innocent fufferers to be fmall. 
We mould fee faded youth, premature old age, and 
the profpect of an untimely grave, to be the portion 
of multitudes who, in one way or other, have brought 
thofe evils on themfelves ; while yet thefe martyrs of 
vice and folly have the afsurance to arraign the hard 
fate of man, and to "fret againft the Lord." 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardfhips of another 
kind; of the injuftice of the world; of the poverty 
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which you fuffer, ami the difcouragcmcnts under which 
you labour; of the c.rofses and difappointments of 
which jour lite has been doomed to be full. Be- 
fore \ou give too much icope to your di (content, let me 
deli re you to reflect impartially upon your paft train of 
life. Have not iloth, or pride, or ill temper, or (infill 
pa fs ions, milled you often from the path of ibund and 
wife conduct ? Have you not been wanting to your- 
felves in improving thofe opportunities which Provi- 
dence offered you, for bettering and advancing your 
flate t If you have chofen to indulge your humour, or 
your taite, in the gratifications of indolence or plea- 
fure, can you complain becaufe others, in preference 
to you, have obtained thofe advantages which naturally 
belong to ufeful labours, and honourable purfuits? 
Have not the confequences of fome falfe fteps, into 
which your pafsions, or your pleafures, have betrayed 
you, purfued you through much of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your characters, involved you in embarrafs- 
ments, or funk you into neglect ? — It is an old faying, 
that every man is the artificer of his own fortune in the 
world. It is certain, that the world feldom turns wholly 
againft a man, unlefs through his own fault. " Reli- 
gion is," in general, " profitable unto all things." Virtue, 
diligence, and induftry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the fureft road to prof- 
perity; and where men fail of attaining it, their want 
of fuccefs is far oftener owing to their having deviated 
from that road, than to their having encountered infu- 
perable bars in it. Some, by being too artful, forfeit 
the reputation of probity. Some, by being too open, 
are accounted to fail in prudence. Others, by being 
fickle and changeable, are diflruited by all. — The cafe 
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commonly is, that men feek to afcribe their difappoint- 
ments to any caule, rather than to their own mifcon- 
duct ; and when they can devife no other caufe, they 
lay them to the charge of Providence. Their folly leads 
them into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in 
their misfortunes they " murmur againft Providence." 
They are doubly unjuft towards their Creator. In 
their profperity, they are apt to afcribe their fuccefs 
to their own diligence, rather than to his blefsing; and 
in their adverfity, they impute their diftrefses to his 
providence, not to their own miibehaviour. Whereas, 
the truth is the very reverfe of this. " Every good and 
every perfect gift cometh from above ;" and of evil and 
mifery, man is the author to himfelf. 

When from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the public date of the world, we meet with 
more proofs of the truth of this afsertion. We fee 
great focieties of men torn in pieces by inteftine dik 
fenfions, tumults, and civil commotions. We iee mighty 
armies going forth, in formidable array, againft each 
other, to cover the earth with blood, and to fill the Air 
with the cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils thefe 
are, to which this miierable world is expofed. — But 
are thefe evils, I befeech you, to be imputed to God ? 
Was it he who fent forth flaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with mafsacres 
and blood? Are thefe miferies any other, than the bit- 
ter fruit of men's violent and diforderly pafsions ? Are 
they not clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices 
of princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the tur- 
bulence of the people? — Let us lay them entirely out 
of the account, in thinking of Providence; and let us 
think only of the " fooliihnefs of man. ,r Did man contnol 
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his pafsions, and form his conduct according to the dic- 
tates of wiidom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would 
no longer be defolated by cruelty; and human focieties 
would live in order, harmony, and peace. In thofe 
fcenes of miichief and violence which fill the world, 
let man behold, with fhame, the picture of his vices, 
his ignorance, and folly. Let him be humbled by the 
mortifying view of his own perverfenefs ; but let not 
" his heart fret againft the Lord." 8 lair* 

section r. 

On iViJinterefted Fri&ul/hiji. 

I am informed that certain Greek writers (philofb- 
phers, it feenis, in the opinion of their countrymen) 
have advanced ibme very extraordinary poiitions relat- 
ing to friendfliip ; as, indeed, what fubject is there, 
which thefe fubtle geniuies have not tortured with 
their fophiftry ? 

The authors to whom I refer, difsuade their difciples 
from entering into any ftrong attachments, as unavoid- 
ably creating fupernumerary difquietudes to thofe who 
engage in them ; and, as every man has more than fuffi- 
cient to call forth his folioitude, in the courfe of his own 
affairs, it is a weaknefs they contend, anxioufly to in- 
volve himfclf in the concerns of others. They recom- 
mend it alfo, in all connexions of this kind, to hold 
the bands of union extremely loofe ; (6 as always to 
have it in one's power to ftraiten or relax them, as 
circumftances and filiations ihall render moll expe- 
dient. They add, as a capital-article of their doctrine, 
that, " to live exempt from cares, is an efsential in- 
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gredicnt to conilitute human happinefs : but an ingre- 
dient, however, which he, who voluntarily diftrefses 
himfelf with cares, in which he has no necefsary and 
perfonal intereft, muft never hope to pofsefs." 

I have been told likewife, that there is another fet 
of pretended philofophers, of the fame country, whofe 
tenets, concerning this fubject, are of a Hill more illi- 
beral and ungenerous cad. 

The propolition they attempt to eflablifh, is, that 
4< friendfhip is an affair of felf-intereft entirely ; and 
that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in 
order to gratify the kind and benevolent affections, 
but for the benefit of that afsiftance and fupport which 
is to be derived from the connexion." Accordingly 
they afsert, that thofe perfons are mod difpofed to 
have recourfe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, who 
are leaft qualified by nature, - or fortune, to depend 
upon their own ftrength and powers : the weaker fex, 
for inflance, being generally more inclined to engage 
in friendfliips, than the male part of our fpecies ; and 
thofe who are deprefsed by indigence, or labouring 
under misfortunes, than the wealthy and the pros- 
perous. 

Excellent and obliging fages, thefe, undoubtedly! 
To flrike out the friendly affections from the moral 
world, would be like extinguishing the fun in the na- 
tural : each of them being the fource of the beft and 
moil grateful fatisfactions, that Heaven has conferred 
on the fons of men. But I (hould be glad to know, 
what the real value of this boafted exemption from 
care, which they promife their diiciples, juftly amounts 
to? an exemption flattering tofelf-love, I confefs; but 
which, upon many occurrences in human life, (hould 
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be rejected with the utmoft difdain. For nothing, 
furely, can be more inconfiftent with a well-poifed and 
manly fpirit, than to decline engaging in any laudable 
action, or to be difeouraged from perfevering in it, by 
an apprehenfion of the trouble and folicitude, with 
which it may probably be attended. Virtue herfelf, 
indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be right to 
avoid every pofsible means that may be productive of 
uneafmefs : for who, that is actuated by her principles, 
can obferve the conduct of an oppoiite character, with- 
out being affected with fbme degree of fecret difsatis- 
faction? Are not the juit, the brave, and the good, 
necefsarily expofed to the difagreeable emotions of 
did ike and averfion, when they refpectively meet with 
inftances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villainy ? It is an 
efsential property of every well-conftituted mind, to be 
affected with pain, or pleafure, according to the na- 
ture of thofe moral appearances that prefent themfelves 
to obfervation. 

If fenfibility, therefore, be not incompatible with 
true wifdom, (and it furely is not, unlets we fuppof* 
that philofophy deadens every finer feeling of our na- 
ture,) what juft reafbn can be afsigned, why the fym- 
pathetic fufferings which may refult from friendfhip, 
fhould be a fufficient inducement for banifhing that ge- 
nerous affection from the human breaft? Extinguifh ail 
emotions of the heart, and what difference will remain, 
I do not fay between man and brute, but between man 
and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with thofe 
auftere philofophers, who reprefent virtue as harden- 
ing the foul again ft all the fofter imprefsions of huma- 
nity ! The fact, certainly, is much otherwife. A truly 
good man is, upon many occaftons, extremely fuf- 
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ceptible of tender fentiments ; and his heart expands 
with joy, or fhrinks with forrow, as good or ill fortune 
accompanies his friend. Upon the whole, then, it may 
fairly be concluded, that, as in the cafe of virtue, fo 
in that of friendfhip, thofe painful fenfations, which 
may ibmetiraes be produced by the one, as well as by 
the other, are equally infufficient grounds for excluding 
either of them from taking pofsefsion of our bofoms. 
, They who.infifl that " utility is the firil and prevail- 
ing motive, which induces mankind to enter into par- 
ticular friendfhips," appear to me to dived the afsoci- 
ation of its mofl amiable and engaging principle. For, 
to a mind rightly difpofed, it is not fo much the bene- 
fits received, as the affectionate zeal from which they 
flow, that gives them their befl and mofl valuable re- 
commendation. It is fo far indeed from being verified 
by fact, that a fenfe of our wants is the original caufe 
of forming thefe amicable alliances; that, on the con* 
trary, it is obfervable, that none have been more dit 
tinguifhed in their friendfhips than thofe, whofe power 
and opulence, but; above all, whofe fuperior virtue 
(a much firmer rapport) have raifed them above every 
necefsity of having recourfe to the afsiftance of others. 

The true diftinction, then, in this queflion is, that 
u although friendfhip is certainly productive of utility, 
yet utility is not the primary motive of friendfhip.* 
Thofe felfifh fenfualifb, therefore, who, lulled in the 
lap of luxury, preiume to maintain the reverfe, have 
furely no claim to attention ; as they are neither quali- 
fied by reflection, nor experience, to be competent 
judges of the fubject." 

Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, and all the affiti* 
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encc this world can bcftow, if offered to him upon the 
feverc terms of his being unconnected with a fingle 
mortal whom he could love, or by whom he fliould be 
beloved ? This would be to lead the wretched life of a 
deteftcd tyrant, who, amiclft perpetual fufpicions and 
alarms, pafses his mifcrable days a ttranger to every 
tender fentiment; and utterly precluded from the 
heart-felt fatisfactions of friend (hip. > 

Mclmottfs Tr an/lotion cf Ciceris LaUm. 



section n. 
On the Immortality vfiht Soul. 

I was yeflcrday walking alone, in one of my friend's 
woods ; and loft myfelf in it very agreeably, as I was 
running over, in my mind, the feveral arguments that 
eftubliih this great point ; which is the bafis of mo- 
rality, and the fburce of all the pleaiing hopes and fe- 
crct joys, that can arife in the heart of a reafonabLe 
creature. 1 coniidered thofe feveral proofs drawn, 

Fir ft, from the nature of the foul itfelf, and particu- 
larly its immateriality ; which, though not abfolutefy 
necefsary to the eternity of its duration, lias, I think, 
been evinced to almoft a demonftration. 

Secondly, from its pafsions and fentiments ; as, par- 
ticularly, from its love of cxiftencc ; its horror of an- 
nihilation ; and its hopes of immortality ; with that fe- 
cret fatisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue; 
and that unealinefs which follows upon the commifsion 
of vice. 
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Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Beings 
whofe juftice, goodnefs, wifdom, and veracity, axe ail 
concerned in this point. 

. But among thcfc, and other excellent arguments for 
thf* immortality of the foul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progrefs of the foul to its perfection, 
without a pofsibility of ever arriving at it ; which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have feen opened and 
improved by others, who have written on this fubject, 
though it feems to me to carry a very great weight with 
it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
ibul, which is capable of fuch immenfe perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
mail fall away into nothing, almoft as foon as it is 
created? Are fuch abilities made for no purpofe? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he can never 
pafs : in a few years he has all the endowments he is 
capable of; and were he to live ten "thoufand more, 
would be the fame thing he is at prefent. Were a hu- 
man foul thus at a Hand in her accomplishments ; were 
her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements ; I could imagine fhe might fall away in- 
fenfibly, and drop at once into a ftate of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in a per- 
petual progrefs of improvements, and travelling on 
from perfection to perfection, after having jud looked 
abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a few 
difcoveries of his infinite goodnefs, wifdom, and power, 
imift periih at her firft fetting out, and in the very be- 
ginning of her inquiries? 

A man, confidered only in his prefent ftate, feem* 
fent into the world merely to propagate his kind. He 
provides himfelf with a fucccisor ; and immediately quits 
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his poft to make room for him. He does not feem born 
to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. This is 
not furprifing to confider in animals, which are formed 
For our ufe, and can finilh their bufinefs in a ftiort life. 
The filk-worm, after having fpun her tafk, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his full mea- 
fure of knowledge, has not time to fubdue his pafsions, 
eftabliih his foul in virtue, and come up to the per- 
fection of his nature, before he is hurried off the ftage. 
Would an infinitely wife Being make fuch glorious 
creatures for fo mean a purpofe ? Can he delight in 
the production of fuch abdrtive intelligences, fuch 
ihort-lived rcafonable beings? Would he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
never to be gratified ? How can we find that wifdom 
which mines through all his works, in the formation 
of man, without looking on this world as only a nurfery 
for the next; and without believing that the feveral ge- 
nerations of rational creatures, which rife up and difap- 
pear in fuch quick fuccefsions, are only to receive their 
firft rudiments of exiftence here, and afterwards to be 
tranfplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may fpread and flourim to all eternity? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleafing and 
triumphant confideration in religion, than this of the 
perpetual progrefs, which the foul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
riod in it. To look upon the foul as going on from 
ftrength to ftrength ; to confider that flic is to fhine for 
ever with new accefsions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity; that fhe will be ftill adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it fome thing 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which is natural 
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to the mind of man. Nay, it mud be a profpect 
pleafing to God himlelf, to fee his creation for ever 
beautifying in his eyes; and drawing nearer to him, by 
greater degrees of rcfemblance. 

Methinks this fingle confideration, of the progrefs 
of a finite fpirit to perfection, will be fufficient tg ex- 
tinguifh all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt 
in fuperior. That cherub, which now appears as a 
god to a human foul, knows very well, that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the human foul (hall 
be as perfect as he himfelf now is: nay, when fhe fhall 
look down upon that degree of perfection as much as 
fhe now falls fliort of it. It is true, the higher nature 
ftiil advances, and by that means preferves his diftance 
and fuperiority in the fcale of being ; but he knows 
that, how high foever the ftation is of which he Hands 
pofsefsed at prefent, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up to it; and mine forth in the fame degree of 
glory. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration, may we 
look into our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden 
Hores of virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhaufted 
fources of perfection ! We know not yet what we fhall 
be ; nor will it ever enter into the heart of man, to 
conceive the glory that will be always in referve for 
him. The foul, confidcrcd with its Creator, is like 
one of thofe mathematical lines, that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity, without a pofsibility of 
touching it : and can there be a thought fo traniport- 
ing, as to confider ourfelves in thef'e perpetual ap- 
proaches to him, who is the ftandard not only of per- 
fection, but of happinefs ! addisok. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



3ECTI0S I. 



TJie Sea fans. 

Among the great blefsings and wonders of 
creation, may be clafscd the regularities of times 
fcafons. Immediately after the flood, the facred 
mife was made to man, that feed-time and hai 
cold and heat, fummer and winter, day and n 
fhould continue to the very end of all things. A< 
dingly, in obedience to that promife, the rotati< 
conftantly presenting us with lbme ufeful and aj 
able alteration ; and all the pleating novelty ol 
arifes from thefe natural changes : nor are we le 
debted to them for many of its folid comforts. I 
been frequently the talk of the moralift and poe 
mark, in pol idled periods, the particular charms 
conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, fuel 
criminate obfervations upon natural variety, cannc 
undelightful ; fince the blefsing, which every m 
brings along with it, is a freih inftance of the wii 
and bounty of that Providence, which regulate; 
glories of the year. We glow as we contemplate 
feel a propenfity to adore, whilft we enjoy. Ir 
time of feed-fo wing, it is the feafon of confirmee : 
grain which the huihandinan trufts to the bofom o 
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earth (hall, haply, yield its fcvcn-fold rewards. Spring 
prefents us with a fcene of lively expectation. That 
which was before fown begins now to diicover figns of 
fuccefsful vegetation. The labourer obferves the 
change, and anticipates the harveft : he watches the 
progrefs of nature, and fmiles at her influence ; while 
the man of contemplation walks forth with the even- 
ing, am id ft the fragrance of flowers, and promiies of 
plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till darknefs doles 
the fcene upon his eye. Then cometh the harveft, 
when the large wifh is fatisfied, and the granaries of 
pature are loaded with the means of life, even to a 
luxury of abundance. The powers of language are 
unequal to the description of this happy feafon. It i% 
the carnival of nature : fun and (hade, coolnefs and 
quietude, cheerfulnefs and melody, love and gratitude, 
unite to render every fcene of fummer delightful. — 
The divifion of light and darknefs is one of the kindeft 
efforts of Omnipotent Wifdom. Day and night yield 
us contrary blcfsings ; and, at the fame time, afsift each 
other, by giving frefli luftre to the delights of both. 
Amidft the glare of day, and buttle of life, how could 
we ileep ? Amidll the gloom of darknefs, how could 

we labour ? 

How wife, how benignant, then, is the proper divi- 
fion! The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and 
thofe of darknefs, to reft. Ere the day is pafsed, ex- 
ercife and nature prepare us for the pillow ; and by 
the time that the morning returns, we are again able 
to meet it with a fmile. Thus, every feafon has a 
charm peculiar to itfelf; and every moment affords 
fome interctting innovation. melmoth. 

F 
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SFCTIOX U* 

The Cataract of Niagara, in Canada, North Amaica. 

This amazing fall of water is made by the River 
St. Lawrence, in its pafsage from lake Erie into the 
lake Ontario. The St. Lawrence is one of the largeft 
rivers in the world ; and yet the whole of its waters 
are here poured down, by a fall of a hundred and fifty 
feet perpendicular. It is not eafy to bring the imagi- 
nation to correfpond to the greatnefs of the fcene. A 
river extremely deep and rapid, and that ferves to 
drain the waters of almoft all North America into the 
Atlantic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a 
ledge of rocks, that rifes, like a wall, acrofs the whole 
bed of its rtream. The river, a little above, is near 
three quarters of a mile broad; and the rocks, where 
it grows narrower, are four hundred yards over.. Their 
direction is not ftraight acrofs, but hollowing inwards 
like a horfe-fhoe : fo that the cataract, which bends 
to the lhape of the obftacle, rounding inwards, pre- 
fents a kind of theatre the moll tremendous in nature. 
Juft in the middle of this circular wall of waters, a 
little iiland, that has braved the fury of the current, pre- 
fents one of its points, and divides the dream at top into 
two parts; but they unite again long before they reach 
the bottom. The noife of the fall is heard at the dif- 
tance of feveral leagues ; and the fury of the waters, at 
the termination of their fall, is inconceivable. The dafh- 
ing produces a mill that rifes to the veiy clouds; and 
which forms a moil beautiful rainbow, when the fun 
Ihines. It will readily be fuppofed, that fuch a cata- 
ract entirely deftroys the navigation of the fiream; 
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and yet fome Indian canoes, as it is faid, have ventured 
down it with fafety. goldsmith. 



SECTION TIT* 

Ttie Grotto of Antiparos. 

Of all the fubterraneous caverns now known, tlie 
grotto of Antiparos is the moil remarkable, as well 
for its extent, as for the beauty of its fparry incru na- 
tions. This celebrated cavern was firft explored by 
one Magni, an Italian traveller, about a hundred years 
ago, at Antiparos, an inoonfiderable ifland of the Ar- 
chipelago. u Having been informed," fays he, " by 
the natives of Paros, that in the little iiland of Anti- 
paros, which lies about two miles from the former, of 
a gigantic ftatue that was to be feen at the mouth of a 
cavern in that place, it was refolved that we (the 
French Conful and himfelf) (hould pay it a viiit. In 
purfuance of this refolution, after we had landed on 
the iiland, and walked abeut four miles through the 
tnidft of beautiful plains, and Hoping woodlands, we 
at length came to a little hill, on the fide of which 
yawned a moft horrid cavern, that with its gloom at 
firft ftruck us with terror, and almoft reprefsed curio- 
fity. Recovering the firft furprife, however, we ea- 
tered boldly; and had not proceeded above twenty 
paces, when the fuppofed ftatue of the giant prefented 
itfelf to our view. We quickly perceived, that what 
the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a giant, 
was nothing more than a fparry concretion, formed by 
the water dropping from the roof of the cave, and by 
degrees hardening into a figure, which their fears had 

¥2, 
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formed into a monftcr. Incited by this extraordinary 
appearance, we were induced to proceed dill further, 
in qucft of new adventures in this fubterranean abode. 
As we proceeded, new wonders offered themfelves; 
the fpars, formed into trees and fhrubs, prefented a 
kind of petrified grove; fome white, fome green; and 
all receding in due perlpective. They itruck us with 
the more amazement, as we knew them to be mere 
productions of Nature, who, hitherto in foiilude, had, 
in her playful moments, drefscd the fcenc, as if for her 
own amufement." 

44 We had as vet fecn but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico 
of this amazing temple. Jn one corner of this half 
illuminated recefs, there appeared an opening of about 
three feet wide, which feemed to lead to a place to- 
tally dark, and which one of the natives afsured u* 
contained nothing more than a refervoir of water. 
Upon this information, we made an experiment, by 
throwing down fome fiones, which rumbling along the 
fides of the defcent for fome time, the found feemed at 
laft quafhed in a bed of water. In order, however, to 
be more certain, wefentin a Levantine mariner, who, 
by the prom tie of a good reward, with a flambeau in 
his hand, ventured into this narrow aperture. After 
continuing within it for about a quarter of an hour, he 
returned, bearing in his hand, fome beautiful pieces of 
white fpar, which art could neither imitate nor equal. 
Upon being informed by him that the place was full of 
thefe beautiful incruflations, I ventured in once more 
with him, about fifty paces, anxioufly and cautioufly 
defcending, by a fieep and dangerous way. Finding, 
however, that we came to a precipice which led into 
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icious amphitheatre, (if I may ib call it,) ftill 
?r than any other part,~we returned, and being 
ded with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to 
lite our defcent, our whole company, man by 
ventured into the fame opening ; and defcending 
fter anQther, we at laft faw ourielves all together 
moil magnificent part of the cavern." 



SECTION IV. 



The Grotto of Antiparos continued. 

)ur candles being now all lighted up, and the 
; place completely illuminated, never could the 
»e prefented with a more glittering* or a more 
ificent fcene. The whole roof hung with folid 
;, tranfparent as glafs, yet folid as marble. The 
auld fearcely reach the lofty and noble cieling . 
ides were regularly formed with fpars; and the 
; prefented the idea of a magnificent theatre, il- 
lated with an immenfe profufion of lights. The 
^onfifted of folid marble : and, in feveral places, 
ificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, 
ired, as if nature had defigned to mock the cu- 
es of art. Our voices, upon fpeaking or Ringing, 
redoubled to an aflonifhing loudnefs ; and upon 
ring of a gun, the noife and reverberations were 
t deafening. In the midft of this grand amphi- 
*e rofe a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
in fome meafure, refembled an altar ; from which, 
r the hint, wecaufedmafs to be celebrated there, 
beautiful columns that fhot up round the altar, 
ired like candle flicks j and many other natural 
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objects reprefented the cuftomary ornaments of this 
rite." 

" Below even this fpacious grotto there • feemed 
another cavern; down which I ventured with my 
former mariner, and defcended about fifty paces by 
means of a rope. I at lad arrived at a fmall fpot of 
level ground, where the bottom appeared different 
from that of the amphitheatre, being compofed of foft 
clay, yielding to the prefsure, and in which I thruft a 
fiick to the depth of fix feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the moft beautiful cryftals were 
formed ; one of which, particularly, refembled a table. 
Upon our egrefs from this amazing cavern, we per- 
ceived a Greek infeription upon a rock at the mouth, 
but fo obliterated by time, that we could not read it 
distinctly. It feemed to import that one Antipater, in 
the time of Alexander, had come hither; but whether 
he penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he does 
not think fit to inform us. M This account of fo beau- 
tiful and ftr iking a fcene, may ferve to give us fome 
idea of the fubtcrraneous wonders of nature. 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION r. 

Earthquake at Catanea. 

One of the earthquakes moft particularly defcribed 
in hiftory, is that which happened in the year 1693; 
the damages of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but 
its motion was perceived in Germany, France, and 
England. It extended to a circumference of two 
thoufand fix hundred leagues; chiefly affecting the 
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fea-coafis, and great rivers; more perceivable alio 
upon the mountains than in the valleys. Its motions 
were fo rapid, that perfons who lay at their length, 
were tofsed from fide to fide, as upon a rolling bil- 
low. The walls were dafhed from their founda- 
tions; and no fewer than fifty-four cities, with an 
incredible number of villages, were either deflroyed 
or greatly damaged. The city of Cutanea, in parti- 
cular, was utterly overthrown. A traveller, who was 
on his way thither, perceived, at the diftance of fome 
miles, a black cloud, like night, hanging over the 
place. The fea, all of a fudden, began to roarj 
Mount jfLtna to fend forth great fpires of flame ; 
and foon after a fhock enfued, with a noife as if all 
the artillery in the world had been at once difchargecL 
Our traveller, being obliged to alight inftantly, felt 
Jiimfelf raifed a foot from the ground ; and turning his 
eyes to the city, he with amazement faw nothing but 
a thick cloud of dull in the air. The birds flew about 
aftonifhed; the fun was darkened; the beafts ran 
howling from the hills ; and, although the fhock did 
not continue above three minutes, yet near nineteen 
thoufand of the inhabitants of Sicily periihed in the 
ruins. Catanea, to which city the defer iber was tra- 
velling, feemed the principal fcene of ruin ; its place 
only was to be found ; and not a footflep of its former 
magnificence was to be feen remaining. 

GOLDSMITH. 
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SECTIOW tl. 

* 

Creation. 

In the progrcfs of the Divine works and govern- 
ment, there arrived a period, in which this earth was 
to be called into exiflence. When the fignal moment, 
predefined from all eternity, was come, the Deity arofe 
in his might; and with a word created the world. — 
What an illuftrious moment was that, when, from non- 
ex ilience, there fprang at once into being, this mighty 
globe, on which fo many millions of creatures now 
dwell ! — No preparatory meafures w T ere required. No 
long circuit of means was employed. " He fpake; and 
it was done : He commanded ; and it flood faft. The 
earth was at firffc without form, and void ; and dark- 
nefs was on the face of the deep." The Almighty fur- 
veved the dark abyfs ; and fixed bounds to the feveral 
divisions of nature. He faid, i( Let there be light; 
and there was light." Then appeared the fea, and 
the dry land. The mountains rofe; and the rivers 
flowed. The fun and moon began their courfe in the 
ikies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The 
air, the earth, and the waters, were ftored with their 
refpective inhabitants. At laft, man was made after 
the image of God. He appeared, walking with coun- 
tenance erect; and received his Creator's benediction, 
as the Lord of this new world. The Almighty beheld 
his work when it was fiiiifhed; and pronounced it 
(jood. Superior beings faw with wonder this new 
accefsion to exiflence. " The morning fiars fang to- 
gether ; and all the fons of God fhouted for joy." 

BLAIR. 
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section rir. 

On Charity. 

Charity is the fame with benevolence or love; 
and is the term uniformly employed, in the New Tefta- 
ment, to denote all the good affections which we 
ought to bear towards one another. It conlills not in, 
fpeculative ideas of general benevolence, floating in 
the head, and leaving the heart, as fpeculations too 
often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined 
to that indolent good nature, which makes us reil 
fatisfied "with being free from inveterate malice, or 
ilf-will to our fellow-creatures, without prompting us 
to be of fervice to any. True charity is an active 
principle. It is not properly a fingle virtue ; but a 
difpofition reiiding in the heart, as a fountain whence 
all the virtues of benignity, candour, forbearance, ge- 
nerofity, compafsion, and liberality, flow, as fo many 
native ftreams. From general good-will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence particularly to thofe with whom 
we (land in neareft connexion, and who are directly 
within . the fphere of our good offices. From the 
country or community to which we belong, it de- 
fcends to the fmaller afsociations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends ; and fpreads itfelf over the whole 
circle of focial and domeflic life. I mean not that it 
imports a promifcuous undiflinguifhing affection, which 
gives every man an equal title to our love. Charity, if 
we fhould endeavour to carry it fo far, would be ren- 
dered an impracticable virtue ; and would refolve it- 
felf into mere words, without affecting the heart. 
True charity attempts not to (hut our eyes to the 

F5 
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diftinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm 
our hearts equally to thofe who befriend, and thofe 
who injure us. It referves our efteem for good men, 
and our complacency for our friends. Towards our 
enemies it infpires forgivenefs, humanity, and a fblki- 
tudc for their welfare. It breathes univerfal candour, 
and liberality of fentiment. It forms gentlenefs of 
temper, and dictates affability of manners. It prompts 
correfponding fy mpathies with them who rejoice, and 
them who weep. It teaches us to flight and defpifti 
no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, 
the protector of the opprefsed, the reconciler of dif- 
ferences, the intercefsor for offenders. It is faithful- 
fiefs in the friend, public fpirit in the magi ft rate, 
equity and patience in the judge, moderation in the 
Sovereign, and loyalty in the fubject. In parents, it 
is care and attention ; in children, it is reverence and 
fubmifsion. In a word, it is the foul of fecial life- 
It is the fun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is " like the dew of Hermon," fays the 
Pfalmift, " and the dew that defcendeth on the moun- 
tains of Zion, where the Lord commanded the bief*> 
ing, even life for evermore." bxai&« 

SECTION VI II. 

Projjierity is redoubled to a good Mm. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the 
virtuous, know how to enjoy profperity. They bring 
to its comforts the manly relilh of a found uncorrupted 
mind. They flop at the proper point, before enjoy- 
ment degenerates into dilguii, and pleafure is cor** 
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rerted into pain. They are Grangers to thofe com- 
plaints which flow from fpleen, caprice, and all the 
iantaftical diftrefses of a vitiated mind. While riotous 
indulgence enervates both the body and the mind, 
purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

Feeble are all pleafures in which the heart has 
no (hare. The felfifh gratifications of the bad, are 
both narrow in their circle, and fhort in their duration. 
But profperity is redoubled to a good man, by his ge- 
nerous ufe of it. It is reflected back upon him from, 
every one whom he makes happy. In the intercourfe 
of domeftic affection, .in the attachment of friends^ 
the gratitude of dependents, the efteem and good-will 
of all who know him, he fees blefsings multiplied 
round him, on every fide. " When the ear heard 
me, then it blefsed me ; and when the eye law me, k 
gave witnefs to me: Becaufe I delivered the poor that 
cried, the father lefs, and him that had none to help 
him. The blefsing of him that was ready to perifh 
came upon me, and I caufed the widow's heart to* fing 
with joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to> 
the lame : I was a father to the poor y and the caufe 
which I knew not, I fearched out." — Thus, while the 
righteous man flourifhes like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, he brings forth alfo his fruit in its 
feafon : And that fruit, he brings forth, not for him- 
felf alone. He flourifhes, not like a tree in fome foli- 
tary defert, which fcatters its "blofsoms to the wind r 
and communicates neither fruit nor fhade to any living 
thing : but like a tree in the midfl of an inhabited, 
country, which to fome affords friendly inciter, t& 
others, fruit j which is not only admired by all foriu 

£ 6 
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beauty; but blefscd by the traveller for the (hade, 
and by the hungry, for the fuftenance it hath given. 

BLAIR. 



SECTION IX. 

On the Beauties of the Pfalms. 

Greatness confers no exemption from the cares 
and forrows of life : its (hare of them frequently bean 
a melancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the 
monarch of lfrael experienced. He fought in piety, 
that peace which he could not find in empire ; and al- 
leviated the difquietudes of ftate, with the exercifes pf 
devotion. His invaluable Pfalms convey thofe com- 
forts to others, which they afforded to himfelf. Com- 
pofed upon particular occafions, yet defigned for ge- 
neral ufe ; delivered out as fervices for Ifraelites under 
the Law, yet no lefs adapted to the circumfiances of 
Chriftians under the Gofpel ; they prefent religion to 
ns in the mofl engaging drefs ; communicating truths 
which philofophy could never invefcigate, in a flyle 
which poetry can never equal ; while hiflory is made 
the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. Calculated 
alike to profit and to pleafe, they inform the under- 
standing, elevate the affections, and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited under the influence of him, to 
whom all hearts are known, and all events foreknown, 
they fuit mankind in all fituations; grateful as the 
manna which defcended from above, and conformed 
itfelf to every palate. 

The faired productions of human wit, after a few 
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perufals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, 
and lofe their fragrancy : but thefe unfading plants of 
paradife become, as we are accuflomed to them, ftill 
more and more beautiful ; their bloom appears to be 
daily heightened ; frefh odours are emitted, and new 
fweets extracted from them. He who hath once tailed 
their excellencies, will defire to tafle them again; and 
he who taftes them ofteneft, will relifli them belt. 

And now, could the Author flatter himfelfi that any 
one would take half the pleafure in reading his work, 
which he has taken in writing it, he would not fear 
the lofs of his labour. The employment detached him 
from the buftle and hurry of life, the din of politics, 
and the noife of folly. Vanity and vexation flew away 
for a feafon ; care and difquietude came not near his 
dwelling. He arofe, frefh as the morning, to his talk; 
the filence of the night invited him to purfue it ; and 
he can truly fay, that food and reft were not preferred 
before it. Every pfalm improved infinitely upon his 
acquaintance with it, and no one gave him uneafinefs 
but the laft : for then he grieved that his work was 
done. Happier hours than thofe which have been 
fpent in thefe meditations on the fongs of Sion, he ne- 
ver expects to fee in this world. Very pleafantiy did 
they pafs ; they moved fmoothly and fwiftly along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are 
gone, but they have left a relifh and a fragrance upon 
the mind; and the remembrance of them is fweet. 

HOBLNE. 
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SECTIOX X. 

Character of Alfred^ King of England. 

The merit of this prince, both in private and pub- 
lic life, may, with advantage, be fet in oppofition to 
that of any monarch or citizen, which the annals of 
any age, or any nation, can prefent to us. He feems, 
indeed, to be the complete model of that perfect cha- 
racter, which, under the denomination of a fage er 
wife man, the philofophers have been fond of deli- 
neating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, tham 
in hopes of ever feeing it reduced to practice : fo> hap- 
pily were all his virtues tempered together ; fo juftly 
were they blended ; and fo powerfully did each pre* 
vent the other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the moft enterpriiing 
fpirit with the cooled moderation ; the mod obftinate 
perfeverance, with the eafieft flexibility; the moA fe- 
vere juftice, with the greateft lenity ; the greateft ri- 
gour in command, with the greatefl: affability of de- 
portment; the high eft capacity and inclination for 
Icience, with the moft mining talents for action. 

Nature alio, as if defirous that fo bright a produc- 
tion of her ik.il! fliouid be fet in the faireft light, had 
bellowed on him all bodily accomplimments ; vigour 
of limbs, dignity of fhape and air, and a pleafant, en- 
gaging, and open countenance. By living in that bar- 
barous age, he was deprived of hiftorians worthy to ; 
tranfmit his fame to pofterity ; and we wifli to fee him 
delineated in more lively colours, and with more par- 
ticular ftrokes, that we might at lead perceive fome of 
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thofe fmall fpecks and blemifhes, from which, as a 
man, it is impofsible he could be entirely exempted. 

HUME. 

SECTIOX XT. 

Character tfQuF.EX Elizabeth. 

There are few perfonages in hiftory, who have 
been more expofed to the calumny of enemies, and the 
adulation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet 
there fcarcely is any, whofe reputation has been more 
certainly determined by the unanimous confent of po- 
sterity. The unufual length of her administration, and 
the ftrong features of her character, were able to over- 
come all prejudices ; and, obliging her detractors to 
abate much of their invectives, and her admirers fome- 
what of their panegyrics, have, at laft, in fpite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more, of religions animofities, 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her con- 
duct. Her vigour, her conftancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance, and addrefs, are allowed to me- 
rit the higheft praifes ; and appear not to have been 
furpafsed by any perfon who ever filled a throne : a 
conduct lefs rigorous, lefs imperious, more fincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have been requi- 
site to form a perfect character. By the force of her 
mind, the controlled all her more active and ftronger 
qualities; and prevented them from running into ex- 
cefc. Her heroifm was exempted 4 from all temerity; 
her frugality fixxn avarice ; her friendikip from parr 
tiality; her enterprife from turbulency and a vain am- 
bition. Sbe guaided not herfelf, with equal care, o* 
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equal fuccefs, from lefs infirmities; the rivalfhip of 
beauty, the defire of admiration, the jealoufy of love, 
and the failies of anger. 

Her lingular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command over herfelf, (he foon obtained an 
uncontrolled afcendant over the people. Few fove- 
reigns of England fucceeded to the throne in more dif- 
ficult circumftances ; and none ever conducted the go- 
vernment . with fuch uniform fuccefs and felicity. — 
Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
the true fecret for managing religious factions, (he pre- 
served her people by her fuperior prudence, from thofe 
confufions in which theological controverfy had in- 
volved all the neighbouring nations ; and though her 
enemies were the molt powerful princes of Europe, 
the moft active, the mofl enterpriiing, the leaft fcru- 
pulous, fhe was able, by her vigour, to make deep im- 
prefsions on their ft ate ; her own greatnefs meanwhile 
remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

The wife minifters and brave men who flourished 
during her reign, fhare the praife of her fuccefs ; but, 
inftead of lefsening the applaufe due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their 
advancement to her choice ; they were fupported by 
her conftancy ; and, with all their ability, they were 
never able to acquire an undue afcendant over her. In 
her family, in her court, in her kingdom, (lie remained, 
equally miftrefs. The force of the tender pafsions was 
great over her, but the force of her mind was flill fu- 
perior : and the combat which her victory vifibly coil 
her, ferves only to difplay the firmnefs of her refolu- 
tion, and the loftinefs of her ambitious fentiments. 
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The fame of this princefs, though it has furmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies 
flill expofed to another prejudice, which is more 
durable, becaufe more natural ; and which, according 
to the different views in which we iurvey her, is ca- 
pable either of exalting beyond meafure, or diminifh- 
ing, the luitre of her character. This prejudice is 
founded on the confideration of her (ex. When we 
contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be ftruck 
with the higheft admiration of her qualities and ex- 
tenfive capacity ; but we are alio apt to require fome 
more foftnefs of difpofition, fome greater lenity of tem- 
per, fome of thofe amiable weaknefses by which her 
fex is dill ingui (bed. But the true method of eftimating 
her merit, is, to lay afide all thefe conn derations, and 
to confider her merely as a rational being, placed in 
authority, and intrufied with the government of man- 
kind. HUME. 

' SECTION XII. 

On tlie Slavery of Vice. 

The flavery produced by vice appears in the de- 
pendence under which it brings the finner, to circunv* 
fiances of external fortune. One of the favourite cha- 
racters of liberty, is the independence it beftows. He 
who is truly a freeman is above all fervile compliances, 
and abject fubjection. He is able to reft upon himfelf ; 
and while he regards his fuperiors with proper defe- 
rence, neither debafes himfelf by cringing to them, nor 
is tempted to purchafe their favour by dilhonourable 
means. But the finner has forfeited every privilege of 
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this nature. His pafsions and habits render him an abfo- 
lute dependent on the world, and the world's favour; on 
the uncertain goods of fortune, and the fickle humours 
of men. For it is by thefc he fubiifts, and among thefe 
his happinefs is fought ; according as his pafsions de- 
termine him to purfue pleafures, riches, or preferments. 
Having no fund within himfelf whence to draw enjoy- 
ment, his only refource is in things without. His 
hopes, and fears all hang upon the world. He partakes 
in all its vicifsitudes ; and is moved and fliaken by 
every wind of fortune. This is to be in the ftricteft 
fenfe a (lave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the othei hand, confer on 
the mind principles of noble independence. " The 
upright man is fatisfied from himfelf." He defpifes 
not the advantages of fortune, but he centres not his 
happinefs in them. With a moderate (hare of them he 
can be contented ; and contentment is felicity. Happy 
in his own integrity, confeious of the efteem of good 
men, repofing firm truft in the providence, and the 
promifes of God, he is exempted from fervile depend- 
ence on other things. He can wrap himfelf up in a 
good confeience, and lcok forward, without terror, to 
the change of the world. Let all things fhift around 
him as they pleafe, he believes that, by the Divine 
ordination, they fliall be made to work together in the 
ifliie for his good : And therefore, having much to hope 
from God, and little to fear from the world, he can be 
eafy in every flate. One who poffefTes within himfelf 
fuch an eftablifhment of mind, is truly free. But fhail 
I call that man free, who has nothing that is his own, 
no property allured ; whofe very heart is not his own, 
but rendered the appendage of external things* and 
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the fport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward 
condition be ever fo fp lend id, whom his imperious 
pafsions detain at their call, whom they fend forth at 
their pleafure, to drudge and toil, and to beg his only 
enjoyment from the cafualties of the world ? Is he 
free, who muft flatter and lie to compafs his ends; 
who muft bear with this man's caprice, and that man's 
fcorn; muft profefs friendfhip where he hates, and 
refpect where he contemns ; who is not at liberty to 
appear in his own colours, nor to fpeak his own fen- 
timents ; who dares not be honeft, left he fhould be 
poor ? Believe it, no chains bind fo hard, no fet- 
ters are fo heavy, as thofe which fatten the corrupted 
heart to this treacherous world; no dependence is 
more contemptible than that under which the volup- 
tuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man, lies to the 
means of pleafure, gain, or power. Yet this is the 
boafted liberty, which vice promifes, as the recom- 
penfe of fetting us free from the falutary r eft rain ts of 
virtue. blaiju 



SECTION XIII. 

Tlie Man of Integrity. 

It will not take much time to delineate the charac- 
ter of the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a 
plain one, and eafily underftood. He is one, who 
makes it his conftant rule to follow the road of duty, 
according as the word of God, and the voice of hi§ 
confcience, point it out to him. He is not guided 
merely by affections, which may fometimes give the 
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colour of virtue to a loofe and unliable character. 
The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of 
mind, which determines him to efteem nothing but 
what is honourable ; and to abhor whatever is baits 
and unworthy, in moral conduct. Hence we find him 
ever the fame ; at all times, the trufly friend, the af- 
fectionate relation, the confeientious man of bufinefs, 
the pious worfliipper, the public fpirited citizen. He 
ailumes no borrowed appearance. He feeks no mafk 
to cover him ; for he acts no fludied part ; but he is 
indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour, 
and humanity. In all his purfuits, he knows no path 
but the fair and direct one; and would much rather fail 
of fuccefs, than attain it by reproachful means. He 
never (hows us a fmilir.g countenance, while he medi- 
tates evil againft us in his heart. He never praifes us 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us 
among our enemies. We (hall never find one part of 
his character at variance with another. In his man- 
ners, he is fimple and unaffected ; in all his proceed- 
ings, open and confident. blair. 

section xir. 

On Getiilenefs. 

1 begin with diftinguifhing true gentlenefs from 
pafsive tamenefs of fpirit, and from unlimited com- 
pliance with the manners of others. That pafsive 
tamenefs, which fubmits, without oppofition, to every 
encroachment of the violent and alfuming^ forms no 
part of Chrifiian duty ; but, on the contrary, is de- 
iiructive of general happinefs and order. That unli- 
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mi ted complaifance, which, on every occafion, falls in 
with the opinions and manners of others, is fo far from 
being a virtue, that it is itfelf a vice, and the parent 
of many vices. It overthrows all fteadinefs of prin- 
ciple; and produces that (inful conformity with the 
world, which taints the whole character. In the pre- 
sent corrupted ftate of human manners, always to af- 
fent and to comply, is the very worfl maxim we can 
adopt. It is impofsible to fupport the purity and 
dignity of Chriilian morals, without oppofing the world 
on various occafions, even though we fhould ftand 
alone. That gentlenefs therefore which belongs to 
virtue, is to be carefully diftinguifhed from the mean 
fpirit of cowards, and the fawning afsent of fycophants. 
It renounces no juft right from fear. It gives up no 
important truth from flattery. It is indeed not only 
confident with a firm mind, but it necefsarily requires 
a manly fpirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give 
.it any real value. Upon this folid ground only, the 
polifh of gentlenefs can with advantage be fuperin- 
duccd. 

It (lands oppofed, not to the molt determined regard 
for virtue and truth, but to harmnefs and feverity, to 
pride and arrogance, to violence and opprefsion. It 
is, properly, that part of the great virtue of charity, 
which makes us unwilling to give pain to any of our 
brethren. Compafsion prompts us; to relieve their 
wants. Forbearance prevents us from retaliating their 
injuries. Meeknefs reftrains our angry pafsions j 
candour, our fevere judgments. Gentlenefs corrects 
whatever is ofTenfive in our manners ; and, by a con- 
flant train of humane attentions, fludies to alleviate 
the burden of common niifery. Its office, therefore, is 
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extenfive. It is not, like fome other virtues, called 
forth only on peculiar emergencies; but it is con- 
tinually in action, when we are engaged in intercourfe 
with men. It ought to form our addrefs, to regulate 
our fpeech, and to diffufe itfelf over our whole beha- 
viour. 

We mud not, however, confound this gentle u wit 
dom which is from above," with that artificial courtefy, 
that iiudied fmoothnefs of manners, which is learned 
in the fchool of the world. Such accomplifliments, the 
moil frivolous and empty may poflefs. Too often 
they are employed by the artful, as a fnare ; too often 
affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the 
bafenefs of their minds. We cannot, at the fame time, 
avoid obferving the homage, which, even in mch in- 
ftances, the world is conftrained to pay to virtue. 
In order to render fociety agreeable, it is found ne- 
cefsary to afsume fomewhat, that may at leaft carry its 
appearance. Virtue is the univerfal charm. Even 
its fhadow is courted, when the fubftance is wanting. 
The imitation of its form has been reduced into an 
art ; and, in the commerce of life, the flrft ftudy of all 
who would either gain the efteem, or win the hearts 
of others, is to learn the fpeech, and to adopt the man- 
ners, of candour, gentlenels, and humanity. But that 
gentlencfs which is the characterise of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its feat in the heart : and 
let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, 
can render even external manners truly pleafing. For 
no afsumed behaviour can at all times hide the real 
character. In that unaffected civility which fprings 
from a gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more 
powerful, than in all the fludied manners of the moil 
fjnilhed courtier. 
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True gentlenefs is founded on a fenfe of what we 
owe to him who made us, and to the common nature 
of which we all flmre. It arifes from reflection on our 
own failings and wants; and from juft views of the 
condition, and the duty of man. It is native feeling, 
heightened and improved by principle. It is the heart 
which eafily relents ; which feels for every thing that 
is human ; and is backward and (low to inflict the lead 
wound. It is affable in its addrefs, and mild in its de- 
meanour; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be 
obliged by others ; breathing habitual kindnefs towards 
friends, courtefy to Grangers, long-fufFering to enemies. 
It exercifes authority with moderation; adminifters 
reproof with tendernefs ; confers favours with eafe and 
modeliy. It is unafsuming in opinion, and temperate 
in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; flow 
to contradict, and (till flower to blame ; but prompt to 
allay difsention, and to reflore peace. It neither in- 
termeddles unneceffarily with the affairs, nor pries in- 
quifitively into the fecrets of others It delights above 
all things to alleviate diflrefs ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to footh at leafl the grieving heart. 
Where it has not the power of being ufeful, it is ne- 
ver burdenfome. It feeks to pleafe, rather than to 
fhine and dazzle ; ,and conceals with care that fuperi- 
ority, either of talents, or of rank, which is oppref sive 
to thofe who are beneath it. In a word, it is that fp:- 
rit and that tenour of manners, which the gofpel of 
Chrift enjoins, when it commands us " to bear one 
another's burdens ; to rejoice with thofe who rejoice, 
and to weep with thofe who weep ; to pleafe every 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender- 
hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to fupport the 
weak, and to be patient towards all metv " *vh.w* 
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PATHETIC PIECES, 



SECTIGX I. 

Trial and Execution f the Earl of Stxafford, who fella 
Sacrifice to the f'iolence of the Times 9 in tie Reign ef 
Charles the Fit ft* 

A he Earl of Strafford defended himfelf againft the 
accufations of the boufe of Commons, with all the pre- 
fence of mind, judgment, and fagacity, that could be 
expected from innocence and ability. His children 
v* ere placed befide him, as he was thus defending his 
life, and the caufe of his royal mafter. After he had, 
in a long and eloquent fpeech, delivered without pre- 
meditation, confuted all the accufations of his enemies, 
he thus drew to a conclufion. u But, my Lords, I have 
troubled you too long: longer than 1 fhould have 
done, but for the fake of thefe dear pledges, which a 
faint in heaven has left me." — Upon this he paufed; 
dropped a tear; looked upon his children; and pro- 
ceeded. " What I forfeit for myfelf is a trifle: that 

my indifcretions mould reach my pofterity, wounds 
ine to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. — Something I 
fhould have added, but I am notable; and therefore 
1 let it pafs. And now, my Lords, for myfelf. I have 
long been taught, that the afflictions of this life are 
overpaid by that eternal weight of glory, which awaits 
the innocent. And lb, my Lx>rds, even fo, with the 
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utmoft tranquillity, I fubrait myfelf to your judgment, 
Whether that judgment be life or death : not my will, 
but thine, O God, be done 1" 

His eloquence and innocence induced thofc judges 
to pity, who were the mod zealous to condemn him. 
The King himfelf went to the Houfe of Lords, and 
fpoke for fome time in his defence ; but the fpirit of 
vengeance, which had been chained for eleven s years, 
was now roufed; and nothing but his blood could give 
the people fatisfaction. He was condemned by both 
Houfes of Parliament; and nothing remained but for 
the King to give his confent to the bill of attainder. 
But in the prefent commotions, the confent of the 
King would* very eafily be difpenfed with; and immi- 
nent danger might attend his refufal. Charles, how- 
ever, who loved Strafford tenderly, hcfitatcd, and 
feemed reluctant j trying every expedient to put off 
fo dreadful an office, as that of {igning the warrant for 
his execution. While he continued in this agitation 
of mind, and ftate of fufpenfe, his doubts were at laft 
iilenced by an act of great magnanin.iiy in the con- 
demned Lord. He received a letter iioni that in. for- 
tunate nobleman, deiiring that his life might be niad<» 
a faerifice to obtain reconciliation between the King 
and his people : adding, that he was prepared to die ; 
and that to a willing mind there could be i.o injury. 
This instance of noble generofity \vas but ill repaid by 
his mafter, who complied with his requcft. He con- 
fen ted to lign the fatal b .11 by comniiision ; and Straf- 
ford was beheaded on Tower-Hi! ! ; behaving with all 
that compofed dignity of refolution, which was ex* 
pec ted from lus character. 

GOLDSMITH. 
<3 
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SECTfOS' If. 



An cm':?;t?it hifiance of true Fortitude of Mind. 

All who have been diftinguilhed as fervanls of 
God, or bcncfac tors of men ; all who, in perilous fita- 
c lions, have acted their part with fuch honour as to 
rci.der their names illullrious tli rough fucceeding 
a^vs, have been eminent for fortitude of mind. Of 
this we have one confpicuous example in the Apoftle 
Paul, whom it will be iniirtictive for us to view in a 
remarkable occurrence of his life. After having long 
acted as the apoftlc of the Gentiles, his mifsion called ' 
him to go to Jcrufalem, where he knew that he was to 
encounter the utmoft violence of his enemies. Toil 
before he fet fail, he called together the elders of his 
favourite church at Ephefus ; ar.d, in a pathetic fpeech, 
which does great honour to his character, gave them 
his laft farewel. Deeply affected by their knowledge 
of the certain dangers to which he was expofing him- 
ftif, all the afsembly were filled with diftrefs, and 
melted into tears. The circumstances were fuch, as 
might have conveyed dejection even into a refolute 
mind ; and would have totally overwhelmed the feeble. 
'* They all wept fore, and fell on Paul's neck, and 
kifsed him; forrowing moil of all for the words which 
he fpoke, that they mould fee his face no more." — 
What were then the fentiments, what was the lan- 
guage, of this great and good man ? Hear the words 
which fpokc his firm and undaunted mind. " Behold, 
I go bound in the fpirit, to Jerufalem, not knowing 
the things that (hall befall mc there; fave that the 
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Holy Spirit witnefseth in every city, faying, that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. But none of thefe things 
move me ; neither count I my life dear to myfelf, fo 
that I might finifh my courfe with joy, and the mi- 
aiftry which I have received of the Lord Jefus, to 
teftify the gofpel of the grace of God." There was 
Uttered the voice, there breathed the fpirit, of a brave 
and a virtuous man. Such a man knows not what it 
is to fhrink from danger, when confeience points out 
his path. In that path he is determined to walk ; let 
the confequences be what they may. 

This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great 
Apoftle, when he had perfecution and diftrefs full in 
view. Attend now to the fentiments of the fame ex- 
cellent man, when the time of his laft fuffering ap- 
proached; and remark the majefty, and the cafe, with 
which he looked on death. " I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought the good fight. I have finiflicd.ni^c s QurCe t> 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me .a crown of righteoufhefs." How many years of 
life does fuch a dying moment overbalance? Who 
would not choofe, in this manner, to go off the ft age, 
with fuch a fong of triumph in his mouth, rather than 
prolong his exigence through a wretched old age, 
flamed with fin and fliame? blair. 



SECTIOy III. 

The good Man's comfort in Affliction. 

The religion of Chrift not only arms us with forti- 
tude againft the approach of evil; but, fuppofav^ sxv\s» 
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to fall upon us with their heaviefl prefsure, it lightens 
the load by many confutations to which others are 
ft rangers. While bad men trace, in the calamities 
with which they are v ili ted, the hand of an offended 
fovercign, Chriltians are taught to view them as the 
wcl [-intended chaitifements of a merciful Father. 
They hear amidft them, that flill voice which a good 
conlcience brings to their ear : " Fear not, for I am 
with thee; be not difmayed, for I am thy God." 
They apply to them (elves the comfortable promifes 
with which the gofpel abounds. They difcover in 
thefe the happy ifsue decreed to their troubles; and 
wait with patience till Providence (hall have ac- 
compliftied its great and good defigns. In the mean 
time, Devotion opens to them its blefsed and holy 
fanctuary: That fanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind is at reft; where 
the cares of the world are forgotten, where its tumult* 
are huflied, and its miferies difappear ; where greater 
objects open to our view than any which the world 
prefents; where a more ferene fky fhines, and a 
fwecter and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. 
In thofe moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring 
out his wants and ibrrows to an almighty Supporter, 
feels that he is not left folitary and forfaken in a 
vale of woe. God is with him ; Chrift and the Holy 
Spirit are with him; and, though he mould be be- 
reaved of every friend on earth, he can look up in 
heaven to a Friend that will never defcrt him. 

BLAIA, 
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SECT 10 X IV. 

The Clofc of Life. 

t When we contemplate the clofe of life; the termU 
' nation of man's deiigns and hopes; the filence that 
now reigns among thofe who, a little while ago, were 
fo bufy, or fo gay; who can avoid being touched 
with fenfations at once awful and tender r What heart, 
but then warms with the glow of humanity r In whofe 
eye does not the tear gather, on revolving the fate of 
pafsing and (hort-lived man ? 

Behold the poor man who lays down at laii the 
burden of his wearifome life. No more (hall he groan 
under the load of poverty and toil. No more iha.ll he 
hear the infolent calls of the mailer, from whom he 
received- his fcanty wages. No more (hall he be 
raifed from needful (lumber on his bed of ftraw, nor 
be hurried away from his homely meal, to undergo 
the repeated labours of the day. While his humble 
grave is preparing, and a few poor and decayed 
neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for us 
to think, that this man too was our brother; that for 
him the aged and deftitute wife, and the needy child- 
ren, now weep; that, neglected as he was by the 
world, he pofsefsed perhaps both a found underftand- 
ing, and a worthy heart ; and is now carried by angels 
to reft in Abraham's bofom. — At no great diftance 
from him, the grave is opened to receive the rich and 
proud man. For, as it is faid with emphafis in the 
parable, " the rich man alfo died, and was btiried. , » 
lie alfo died. His riches prevented not his (tauw^ 
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the fume fate with the poor man; perhaps, through 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, 
** the mourners go about the ftreets ; M and while, in 
all the pomp and magniiicence of woe, his funeral is 
prepared, his heirs, impatient to examine his will, 
are looking on one another with jealous eyes, and 
already beginning to difpute about the divifion of his 
fubftance. — One day, we fee carried along the coffin 
of the finding infant; the flower jufl nipped as it 
began to blofsom in the parent's view : and the next 
day, we behold the young man, or young woman, 
of blooming form and promifing hopes, laid in an un- 
timely grave. While the funeral is attended by a 
numerous unconcerned company, who are difcourfing 
to one another about the news of the day, or the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to 
the houfe of mourning, and reprefent to themfelves. . 
what is pafsing there. There, we ihould fee a dif- 
confolate family, fitting in G lent grief, thinking of the 
fad breach that is made in their litde fociety; and, 
with tears in their eyes, looking to the chamber that 
is now left vacant, and to every memorial that pre- 
sents itfelf of their departed friend. By fuch attention 
to the woes of others, the felfifli hardnefs of our hearts 
will be gradually foftened, and melted down into hu- 
manitv. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in 
oLl age, and after a long career of life, has in full 
maturity funk at lafl into reft. As we are going along 
to the manfion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, 
and to difcourfe, of all the changes which fuch a per- 
fbn has Teen during the courfe of his life. He has 
pafsed, it is likely, through varieties of fortune* Hfi 
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has experienced profperily, and adverfity. He ha* 
feen families and kindreds rife and fall. He has feen 
peace and war fucceeding in their turns j the face of 
his country undergoing many alterations; and the 
very city in which he dwelt rifing, in a manner, new 
around him. After all he has beheld, his eyes are 
now clofed for ever. He was becoming a ftranger in 
the midil of a new fuccefsion of men. A race who 
knew him not, had ariien to fill the earth. Thus 
pafses the world away. Throughout all ranks andr 
conditions,. '* one generation pafseth, and another ge* 
neration comethj" and this great inn is by turns eva- 
cuated, and replenifhed, by troops of fucceeding pil- 
grims* — O vain andt inconflant world ! O fleeting and 
traniient life! When will the fons of men learn to 
"think of thee, as they, ought? When will they learn 
humanity from the afflictions x>f their brethren ; or 
moderation and wifdom, from the fenfe of their own 
fugitive ft&te. b l a j r. 

section r. 

Exalted Society^ ami the Renewal of virtuous Connexions, two 

Sources qf future Felicity. 

Besides the felicity which fprings from perfect 
love, there are two circumftances which particularly 
enhance the blefsednefs of that " multitude who (land 
hefore the throne ;" thefe are, accefs to the mod ex- 
alted fociety, and renewal of the raoft tender con- 
nexions. The former is pointed out in the Scripture, 
by "joining the innumerable company of angels, and 
the general aisembly and church of the f]r(t-born ; by 
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fitting down with Abraham, and Ifaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven ;'' a promife which opens the 
fuLlimcft profpects to the human mind. It allows good 
men to entertain the hope, that feparated from alt the 
dreys of the human maf>, from that mixed and pollute^ 
crowd in the mi Jit of w r hich they now dwell, they (hall 
be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
ap-jflles, wiih all thofe great and illuftrious fpirits, who 
have ihone in former ages as the fervants of God, or 
the benefactors of men ; whofe deeds we are accuf- 
tomcd to celebrate ; whofe fleps we now follow at a 
diiij.nce; and whofe names we pronounce with vene- 
ration. 

United to this high afsembly, the blefSed, at the fame 
time, renew thole ancient connexions with virtuous 
friends, which had been difsolved by death. The pro- 
fpect of this awakens in the heart, the mod pleafing 
and tender fentiment that perhaps can fill it, in this 
mortal flate. For of all the for rows which we are 
here doomed to endure, none is fo bitter as that occa- 
fioned by the fatal ftroke which feparates us, in ap- 
pearance for ever, from thofe to w r hom either nature 
or friendihip had intimately joined our hearts. Me- 
mory, from time to time, renews the anguifh ; opens 
the wound which feemed once to have been clofed; 
and, by recalling joys that are pad and gone, touches 
every fpring of painful fenfibility. In thefe agonizing 
moments, how relieving the thought, that the fepara- 
tion is only temporary, not eternal; that there is a 
tinie to come of re-union with thofe with whom our 
happieft days were fpent; whofe joys and forrows 
once were ours ; whofe piety and virtue cheered and 
encouraged us ; and from whom, after we (hall have 
landed on the peaceful fnoie v^Vi^xe tta>[ dwells no rt- 
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volutions of nature (hall ever be able to part us more ! 
Such is the fociety of the blefsed above. Of fuch are 
the multitude compofed, who " itand before the 
throne." blaiiu 



SECTION VI. 

•s 

Hie Clemency and amiable Cliaracter of tlie Fatriarch 

Joseph. 

No human character exhibited in the records oi. 
•Scripture, is more remarkable or inliructive than that 
of the patriarch Jofeph. He is one whom we behold 
tried in all the vicifsitudes of fortune ; from the condi- 
tion of a Have, rifing to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; 
and in every fiation acquiring, by his virtue and wif- 
dom, favour with God and man. When overfeer of 
Potiphar's houfe, his fidelity was proved by ftrong 
temptations, which he honourably refilled. When 
thrown into prifon by the artifice of a falfe woman, hi* 
integrity and prudence foon rendered him confpicuous, 
even in that dark manfion. When called into th« 
prefence of Pharaoh, the wife and extenfive plan which 
he formed for faving the kingdom from t\\e miferies of 
impending famine, juftly railed liim to a high fiation, 
wherein his abilities were eminently difplayed in the* 
public fervice. But in his whole hiftory, there is no 
circumihmce fo ftriking and interefting, as his beha- 
viour to his brethren wljo had fold him into fliivery. 
The moment in which he made himfeif known to- 
them, was the moil critical one of his life, aad, (he 
molt decifive of his character. It is fuch as rarelv oo 
curs in the couife of human events; and Is calculated 

GS. 
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to draw the highcft attention of all who are endowed 
with any degree of fenfibility of heart. 

From the whole tenour of the narration it appears, 
that though Jofeph, upon the arrival of his brethren in 
Egypt, made himfelf ftrange to them, yet from the be- 
ginning he intended to difcover himfelf; and ftudied fo 
to conduct the difcovery, as might render the furprife of 
joy complete. For this end, by affected fever ity, he took 
roeafures for bringing down into Egypt all his father's 
children. They were now arrived there; and Benja- 
min among the reft, who was his younger brother by 
the fame mother, and was particularly beloved by 
Jofeph, Him he threatened to detain; and feemed 
willing to allow the reft to depart. This incident re- 
newed their diftrefs. They all knew their father's ex- 
treme anxiety about the fafety of Benjamin, and with 
what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
journey. Should he be prevented from returning, thejf 
xlreaded that grief would overpower the old man's 
f pirits, and prove fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, 
who had particularly urged the necefsity of Benjamin's 
accompanying his brothers, and had folemnly pledged 
himfelf to their father fer his fafe return, craved, upon 
this occafion, an audience of the governour ; and gave 
him a full account of the circumftances of Jacob's fa- 
mily. 

Nothing can be more interefting and pathetic than 
•this difcourfe of Judah. Little knowing to whom he 
fpoke, he paints in all the colours of iimple and natural 
eloquence, the diftrefsed fituation of the aged patri- 
arch, haftening to the clofe of life; long afflicted for 
the lofs of a favourite fon, whom he fuppofed to ihave 
ibeen torn in pieces by a bcaft. o? $te^ XakwuLvc^xtf*-* 
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under anxious concern about his youngeft fon, the 
child of his old age, who- alone was left alive of his 
mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of fe- 
vere famine could have moved a tender father to fend 
from home, and expofe to the dangers of a foreign, 
land. "If we bring him not back with us, we (hall 
bring down the grey hairs of thy fervant, our father,. 
with forrow, to the grave. I pray thee therefore let 
thy fervant abide, inftead of the young man, a bondman. 
to our lord. For how fhall I go up to my father, and 
Benjamin not with me ? ' left I fee the evil that ihalk 
come on my father." 

Upon this relation, Jo feph could no longer reft rain* 
himfelf. The tender ideas of his father and his father's 
houfe, of his ancient home, his country and his kin- 
dred, of the diftrefs of his family, and his own exalta- 
tion, all ruflied too ftrongly upon his mind to bear any/ 
farther concealment. " He cried, caufe every man to* 
go out from me ; and he wept aloud," The tears* 
which he fhed were not the tears of grief. They were* 
the burft of affection. They were the efFufions of a. 
heart overflowing with all the tender fenfibiiities of 
nature*. Formerly he had been moved, in the fame 
manner,, when he firii faw his brethren before him*. 
-"His bowels yearned upon them; he fought for a* 
place where to weep. He went into his chamber % 
and' then warned his face and returned to them." At 
.that period his generous plans were not completed.. 
But now, when there was no farther occafiou for conr- 
firaining himfelf, he gave free vent to the flrong exe- 
rtions of his heart. The firft minifter to the king ef.' 
JEgvpt was not afhamed to fhow, that he felt as a rtun^ 
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and a brother. " He wept aloud ; and the Egyptians, 
and the houfe of Pharaoh heard him." 

The firft words which his fwelling heart allowed 
him to pronounce, are the mod fuitable to fuch an af- 
fecting (ituation that were ever uttered ; — " I am 
Jofeph ; doth my father yet live r" — What could he, 
what ought he, in that impafsioned moment, to have 
laid more ? This is the voice of Nature herfelf, fpeaking 
her own language ; and it penetrates the heart : No 
pomp of exprefsion ; no parade of kindnefs ; but 
flrong affection hadening to utter what it ftrongly felt. 
*' His brethren could not anfwer him ; for they were 
troubled at his prefence." Their filence is as expref- 
iive of thofe emotions of repentance and fliame, which,, 
on this amazing difcovery, filled their breads, and flop- 
ped their utterance, as the few words which Jofeph 
fpeaks, are exprefsive of the generous agitations which, 
druggled for vent within him. No painter could feize 
a more ftriking moment for difplaying the character- 
istic al features of the human heart, than what is here 
prefented. Never was there a fituation of more ten- 
der and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the 
other, of more overwhelming confufion and confcious 
guilt. In the fimple narration of the facred hidorian, 
it is fet before us with greater energy and higher ef- 
fect, than if it had been wrought up with ail the co- 
louring of the mod admired modern eloquence. 

BLAIR, 
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sectiox vii. 

Altamont. '' 

The following account of an affect ing, mournful exit, is related \ 
by Dr. Young, who was Jirefent at the melancholy fcene. 

The fad evening before the death of that noble 
youth, whole laft hours fuggefted thefe thoughts, I 
was with him. JsTo one was there, but his phyfician, 
and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
ruined. At my coming in, he faid, — " You and the 
phyfician are come too late. — I have neither life nor 
hope. You both aim at miracles. You would raife 
the dead !" 

Heaven, I faid, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed 
he, — " I could not have been thus guilty. What has 
it not done to blefs, and to fave me ? — I have been 
too ftrong for Omnipotence! I have plucked down 

ruin." 1 faid, the blefsed Redeemer, — " Hold! 

hold! you wound me! — That is the rock on which 'I 
fplit — I denied his name !" 

Refilling to hear any thing from me, or take any 
thing from the phyfician, he lay filcnt, as far as fud- 
den darts of pain would permit, till the clock ftruck : 
Then with vehemence ; — " Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit 
thou fhouldlt thus ftrike thy murdererto the heart ! — 
How art thou fled for ever ! — A month ! — Oh, for a 
fingle week! I alk not for years; though an age 
were too little for the much I have to do." 

On my faying, we could not do too much: that 
heaven was a blefsed place 

" So much the worfe. — 'Tis loft ! 'tis loft ! — Heaven 
is to me the fevereft part of hell!" 

Soon after I propofed prayer. " Pray you that can. 
I never prayed. I cannot * pray ;— Nox xvfc^. \. \* 
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not Heaven on my fide already? It clofes with my 
confcience. Its fevereft ftrokes but fecond my own.* 

His friend being much touched, even to tears at 
this — (who could forbear ? I could not) — with a moft 
affectionate look, he faid, " Keep thofe tears for thy- 
felf. I have undone thee. — Dofl weep for me ? that's 
cruel. What can pain me more r" 

Here his friend, too much affected, would have left 
him. " No, ftay — thou ftill mayft hope ; — there- 
fore hear me. How madly have I talk'd ! How madly 
haft thou liftened, and believed ! but look on my pre- 
fent ftate, as a full anfwer to thee, and to myfelfl 
This body is all weaknefs and pain ; but my foul, as 
if ftung up by torment to greater flrength and fpirit, 
is full powerful to reafon ; full mighty to fuffer. And 
that, which thus triumphs within the jaws of immor- 
tality, is, doubtlefs, immortal — And, as for a >Deity^ 
nothing lefs than an Almighty could inflict what I feel." 

I was about to congratulate this pafsive, involuntary- 
confefsor, on his afserting the two prime articles of 
his creed, extorted by the rack of nature, when he 
thus, very pafsionately : — a No, no ! let me fpeak oru. 
I have not long to fpeak. — My much injured friend 1: 
my foul, as my body, lies in ruins ; in fcattered frag- 
ments of broken thought Remorfe for the panV 

throws my thought on the future. Worfe dread of 
the future, ftrikes it back on the pa ft. I turn, and 
turn, and find no ray. Didft thou feel half the moun- 
tain that is on me, thou wouldft ftruggle with the* 
martyr for his ftake; and blcfs Heaven for the flames 1 
— that is not an everlaliing flame ; that is not an un- 
quenchable fire." 

How were we ftruck! yet, Toon after, ftill more. 
With .what an eye of diffraction, what a face of xb- 
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fpair ! he cried out : — " My principles have poifoned 
my friend ; my extravagance has beggared my boy ! 
my unkindnefs has murdered my wife ! — And is there 
another hell? — Oh! thou blafpheraed, yet indulgent 
LORD GOD ! Hell itfelf is a xefuge, if it hide me 
4rom thy frown !" 

Soon after his underftanding failed. His terrified 
imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever 
forgotten. And ere the fun (which, I hope, has feen 
-few like him) arofe, the gay, young, noble, ingenious^ 
•accomplifhed, and raoft wretched Altamont, expired ! 

If this is a man of pleafure, what is a man of pain ? • 
-How quick, how total, is their tranfit! In what a 
difmal gloom they fet for ever ! How fhort, alas ! the 
day of their rejoicing ! — For a moment they glitter — 
-they dazzle. In a moment, where- are they? Ob- 
livion covers their memories. Ah ! would it did ! In- 
famy fnatches them from oblivion. In the long-living 
annals of infamy their triumphs are recorded. Thy 
iufFerings ftill bleed in the bofom, poor Altamont ! of 
the heart-flricken friend—for Altamont had a friend* 
He might have had many. His tranfient morning 
ihight have been the dawn of an immortal day. His 
name might have been glorioufly enrolled in the re- 
cords of eternity. His memory might have left a 
fweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the furviving 
friend, falutary to the fucceeding generation. With 
what capacities was he endowed! with what ad- 
vantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents 
-of an angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amifs 
5n the fupreme point, judging right in all elfe, but 
aggravates his folly ; as it (hows him wiong, though 
&l£&ed with the Jjeft capacity of being right 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DIALOGUES. 



SECTION /. 
©EMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS *. 

TheJ^ ices and Follies of Men Jhould excite Compafsion rathe* 

than Ridicule, 

DEMOCRITUS. 

X find it impofsible to reconcile myfelf to a melan- 
choly philofophy. , 

HERACLITUS. 

And I am equally unable to approve of that vain 
philofophy, which teaches men to defpife and ridicule 
one another. To a wile and feeling mind, the world 
appears in a wretched and painful light. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Thou art too much affected with the ftate of things; 
and this is a fource of mifery to thee. 

HERACLITUS. 

And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule befpeak the buffoon, rather than 
the philofopher. Does it not excite thy compafsion, 
to fee mankind fo frail, fo blind, fo fy departed from 
the rules of virtue ? 



* Democritus and Heraclitus were two ancient philofopherr, 
the former of whom laughed, and the latter wept, at the error* 
aad lollies of mankind. 
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DEMOCRITUS. 

I am excited to laughter, when I fee fo much im- 
pertinence and folly. 

HERACLITUS. 

And yet, after all, they, who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general, but 
the perfons w T ith whom thou liveft, thy friends, thy 
family, nay even thyfelf. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

i 
I care very little for all the filly perfons I meet 

with ; and think I am juftifiable in diverting myfelf 

with their folly. 

HERACLITUS. 

If they are weak apd foolifli, it marks neither wi£ 
dom nor humanity, to infult rather than pity them. 
But is it certain, that thou art not as extravagant as 
they are ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 

I prefume that I am not ; fince, in every point, my 
fentiments are the very reverfe of theirs. 

HERACLITUS. 

There are follies of different kinds. By conftantly 
amufing thyfelf with the errors and mifconduct of 
others, thou mayft render thyfelf equally ridiculous 
and culpable. ' 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Thou art at liberty to indulge fuch fentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou haft any tears to fpare. 
For my part, I cannot. refrain from pleafing myfelf 
with the levities and ill-conduct of the world about 
me. Are not all men foolifh or irregular in their 
lives ? 
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HERACJLITUS. 

Alas ! there is but too much reafon to believe, they 
are fo: and on this ground, I pity and deplore their 
condition. We agree in this point, that men do not 
conduct themfelves according to reasonable and juft 
principles: but I, who do not luflfer myfelf to act at 
they do, muft yet regard the dictates of my under- 
Handing and feelings, which compel me to love them; 
and that love tills me with compafsion for their mid 
takes and irregularities. Can {I thou condemn me for 
pitying my own fpecies, ray brethren, peifons born iiL 
■the fame condition of life, and deftined to the fame, 
hopes and privileges r If thou fhouldft enter a hofpi- 
tal, where fick and wounded perlons refide, would 
their wounds and diftrcises excite thy mirth? And yet^ 
the evils of the body bear no companion with thofe of 
the mind. Thou wouldft certainly blufh at thy bar- 
barity, if thou hadft been fo unfeeling, as to laugh at 
or defpife a poor miferable being who had loft one of 
his legs : and yet thou art fo deftitute of humanity, a* 
to ridicule thofe, who appear to be deprived of the 
noble powers of the underflanding, by the little regard 
which they pay to its dictates. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

He who has loft a leg is to be pitied, becaufe tho 
lofs is not to be imputed to himfelf : but he who re- 
jects the dictates of reafon and confeience, voluntarily 
deprives himfelf of their aid. The lofs originates in 
his own folly. 

HERACLITUS. 

Ah ! fo much Jthe more is he to be pitied ! A furious 
maniac, who fhould pluck out his own eyes, would de* 
feivc more compafsion than an ordinary blind mam 
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DEMOCRITUS. 

Come, let us accommodate the buiinefs. There is 
Something to be faid on each fide of the queftion*- 
There is every where reafon for laughing, and reafon 
lor weeping. The world is ridiculous, and I laugh 
at it: it is deplorable, and thou lamenteft over it. 
Every perfon views it in his own way, and according 
to his own temper. One point is unqueftionable, thmt 
mankind are prepofterous : to think right, and to act 
well, we muft think and act differently from them. 
To fubmit to the authority, and follow the example of 
the greater part of men, would render us foolifh and 
miferable. 

HERACLITUS.. 

All this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou haft no real 
love or feeling for thy fpecies. The calamities of 
mankind excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou 
haft no regard for men, nor any true refpeet for the 
virtues which they have unhappily abandoned. 

fenslon, Archbijliop, ofCtmbray* 



SECTION II, 
OTONY9IUS, PYTHIAS, A*ND DAMON. 

Genuine Virtue commands refjteet^ even from the Bad, 

DIONYSIUS. 

Amazing ! What do I fee? It is Pythias juft ar- 
rived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it 
pofsible. He is come to die, and to redeem hi* 
jHend ! 
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PYTHIAS. 

Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my confine- 
ment, with no other views, than to pay to Heaven the 
vows I had made ; to fettle my family concerns accord- 
ing to the rules of juftice; and to bid adieu to my 
children, that I might die tranquil and fatisried. 

DIONYSIUS. 

But why doft thou return r Haft thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman, to feek 
it thus voluntarily ? 

PYTHIAS. 

I return to fuffer, though I have noldeferved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodneis, forbids me to 
allow my friend to die for me. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Doft thou, then, love him belter than tbyfelf ? 

PYTHIAS. 

No ; I love him as my ft If. Eut I am perfuaded that 
I ought to fuffer death, rather than my friend ; fince 
it was he whom thou hadft decreed to die. It were 
not juft that he (hould fuf.er, to deliver me from the 
death which was deftgned, not for him, but for me 
only. 

DIONYSIUS. 

But thou fuppofeft, that it is as unjuft to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

PYTHIAS. 

Very true; we are both entirely innocent: and it 
is equally unjuft to make either of us fuffer. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Why doft thou then afsert, that it were injuftice t* 
put him to death, inftead of tt\ee* 
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PYTHIAS. 

It is unjuft, in the fame degree, to inflict death either* 
on Damon or on myfelf: but Pythias were highly cul- 
pable to let Damon fuffer that death, which the tyrant 
had prepared for Pythias only. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Doft thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no other view, than to fave the life of a friend, 
by lofing thy own ? 

PYTHIAS. 

I return, in regard to thee, to fuffer an act of in- 
juftice which is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with 
refpect to Damon, to perform my duty, by refcuing 
him from the danger he incurred by his generofity to 
me. 

DIONYSIUS. 

And now, Damon, let me .addrefs myfelf to thee. 
Did ft thou not really fear, that Pythias would never re- 
turn ; and that thou wouldfl be put to death on his ac- 
count ? 

DAMON. 

I was but too well afsured, that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more folicitous to 
keep his promife, than to preferve his life. Would to 
heaven, that his relations and friends had forcibly de- 
tained him! He would then have lived for the comfort 
and benefit of good men ; and I fhould have the 
fatisfaction of dying for him ! 

DIONYSIUS. 

What ! Docs life difpleafe thee ? 

DAMON. 

Yes ; it difpleafes me when I fee and fe,s\ \Jftft \^>N«t 
#/a tyrant. 
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DIONYSIUS. 

It is well ! Thou (halt fee him no more. I will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

PYTHIAS. 

Pardon the feelings of a man who fympathizes 
with his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias 
who was devoted by thee to deftruction. I come ta 
fubmit to it, that I may redeem my friend. Do not 
refufe me this confolation in mv laft hour. 

ml 

DIONYSIUS. *■ 

I cannot endure men, who defpife death, and fet my 
power at defiance. 

DAMON. 

Thou canft not, then, endure virtue. 

DIONYSIUS. 

No : I cannot endure that proud, difdainful virtue, 
•which contemns life ; which dreads no punifliment; 
and which is infenfible to the charms of riches and 
pleafure. 

DAMON. 

Thou fecft, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
infenfible to the dictates of honour, juftice, and 
friendfhip. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Guards, take Pythias to execution. We fhall fee 
whether Damon will continue to defpife my autho- 
rity. 

ml 

DAMON. 

Pythias, by returning to fubmit himfelf to thy plea- 
fure, has merited his life, and deferved thy favour; 
but I have excited thy indignation, by refigning myfeif 
to thy power, in order to fave him : Be fatisfied, then, 
with this facrifice, and put me to death. 
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PYTHIAS. 

Hold, Dionyfius ! remember, it was Pythias alone 
who offended thee : Damon could not 

DIONYSIUS. 

. Alas ! what do I fee and hear ! where am I ? 
How miferable ; and how worthy to be fo ! I have 
hitherto known nothing of true virtue. I have fpent 
my life in darknefs and error* All my power and 
honours are infufficient to produce love. I cannot 
Jboaft of having acquired a fingle friend, in the courfe 
of a reign of thirty years. And yet thefe two perfons*. 
in a private condition, love one another tenderly, un- 
refervedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, 
and ready to die for each other's prefervation. 

PYTHIAS. 

How couldft thou, who haft never loved any perfon, 
expect to have friends? If thou hadft loved and 
refpected men, thou wouldft have fecured their love 
and refpect. Thou haft feared mankind; and they 
fear thee ; they deteft thee. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Damon, Pythias, condefcend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion fo perfect. I give you your 
lives ; and I will load you with riches. 

DAMON. 

We have no defire to be enriched by thee; and, in 
regard to thy friendlhip, we cannot accept or enjoy it, 
till thou become good and juft. Without thefe qua- 
lities, thou canft be connected with none but trem- 
bling flaves, and bafe flatterers. To be loved and 
efteemed by men of free and generous minds, thou 
muft be virtuous; affectionate, diiinterefted, beneficent; 
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and know how to live in a fort of equality with thofe 
who fhare and defcrve thy friendfhip. 

fenelon, Archbyiiop <f Catntraj. 



SECTIOX III. 
LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

CJtri/lianity defended againfl tJie Cavils of Scejtticifm, 

BAYLE. 

Yes, we both were philofophers; but my philofophy 
was the deepeft. You dogmatized : I doubted. 

LOCKE. 

Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philo- 
fophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a 
bad end. 

BAYLE. 

No : — the more profound our fearches are into the 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we (hall find; 
and the moft fubtle minds fee objections and difficulties 
in every fyftem, which arc overlooked or undifcover- 
able by ordinary underftandings. 

LOCKE. 

It would be better then to be no philofopher,'and to 
continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may 
have the convenience of thinking that one knows 
fome thing. I find that the eyes which nature has 
given me, fee many things very clearly, though fome 
are out of their reach, or difcemed but dimly. What 
opinion ought 1 to have of a phyfician, who fliould 
oiTer me an eye -water, the ufe of which would at firft 
fo fharpen my fight, as to carry it farther than ordinary 
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Tifion ; but would in the end put them out ? Your 
philofophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have fup- 
pofed the doctor's noitrum to be to thofe of the body. 
It actually brought your own excellent underftanding, 
which was by nature quick-fighted, and rendered more 
fo by art and a fubtilty of logick peculiar to yourfelf — 
it brought, 1 fay, your very acute underftanding to fee 
nothing clearly; and enveloped all the great truths of 
reafon and religion in mills of doubt. 

BAYLE. 

1 own it did ; — but your comparifon is not juft. I did 
not fee well, before I ufed my philofophic eye-water : 
I only fuppofed I faw well; but I was in an error, with 
all the reft of mankind. The blindnefs was real, the 
perceptions were imaginary. I cured myfelf flrft of 
thofe falie imaginations, and then I laudably endea- 
voured to cure other men. 

LOCKE. 

A great cure indeed ! and don't you think that, in 
return for the fervice you did them, they ought to erect 
you a ftatue ? 

BAYLE. 

Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weaknefs. When we arrogantly prefume on a flrength 
we have not, we are always in great danger of hurting 
ourfelves, or at leaf I of defcrving ridicule and con- 
tempt, by vain and idle efforts. 

LOCKE. 

I agree with you, that human nature mould know 
its own weaknefs ; but it mould alfo feel its ftrengthj 
and try to improve it. This was my employment as a 
philofopher. I endeavoured to difcover the real 
powers of the mind, to fee what it could do, and what 

¥1 
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it could not ; to reftrain it from efforts beyond its ability; 
but to teach it how to advance as far as the faculties » 
given to it by nature, with the utmoft exertion and 
moll proper culture of them, would allow it to go. In 
the vail ocean of philofophy, I had the line and the 
plummet always in my hands. Many of its depths I 
found ir.vfelf unable to fathom ;*but, by caution in 
founding, and the careful obfervations I made in the 
courfe of my voyage, I found out fome truths of fo 
much ufe to mankind, that they acknowledge me to 
have been their benefactor. 

BAYLE. 

Their ignorance makes them think fo. Some other 
philofopher will come hereafter, and fhow thofe truths 
to be falsehoods. He will pretend to difcover other 
truths of equal importance. A later fage will arife, 
perhaps among men now barbarous and unlearned, 
whofe fugacious difcoveries will difcredit the opinions 
of his admired predeceisor. In philofophy, as in na- 
ture, all changes its form, and one thing exifts by the 
deftruction of another. 

LOCKE. 

Opinions taken up without a patient inveftigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and prin- 
ciples begged without proof, like theories to explain 
the phenomena of nature, built on fuppofitions inflead 
of experiments, muft perpetually change and deltroy 
one another. But fome opinions there are, even in 
matters not obvious to the common fenfe of mankind, 
which the miiid has received on fuch rational grounds 
of afsent, that they are as immoveable as the pillars of 
heaven ; or (to Ipeak philofophically) as the great laws 
of Nature, by which, under God, the univexfe is fuf- 
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tained. Can you ferioufly think, that, becaufe the hy- 
pothefis of your countryman Defcartes, which was no- 
thing but an ingenious, w r cll-imagined romance, has 
been lately exploded, the fyftem of* Newton, which is 
built on experiments and geometry, the two mod cer- 
tain methods of difcovering truth, will ever fail; or 
-that, becaufe the whims of fanatics and the divinity of 
the fchoolmen, cannot now be fupported, the doc- 
trines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of 
all enthufiafm and falfe reafoning, firmly believed and 
maintained, will ever be ihaken ? 

BAYLE. 

If you had afked Defcartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his fyftem would ever be 
confuted by any other philofophers, as that of Ariftotle 
had been by his, what anfwer do you fuppofe he would 
have returned ? 

LOCKE. 

Come, come, you yourfclf know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of thofe 
fyftems, and that of Newton is placed. Your fccpti- 
cifm is more affected than real. You found it a fliorter 
way to a great reputation, (the only wifh of your heart,) 
to object, than to defend ; to pull down, than to let up. 
And your talents were admirable for that kind of work. 
Then your huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a 
pleafant tale, or obfeone jeft, and a grave argument 
againft the Chrifiian religion, a witty confutation of 
fome abfurd author, and an artful fophifm to impeach 
fome refpectable truth, was particularly commodious 
to all our young (marts and fmatterers in free-thinking. 
But what mifchief have you not done to human locjety ? 
You have endeavoured, and with fome degree of fuc- 

H 2 
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cef«, to (1.2k e thofe foundations on which the whole 
moral world, and the great fibric of fecial happinefs, 
entirely reft. How could \ou,as a philosopher, in the 
feber hodrs of reflection, a~fwer ilrr this to your con- 
lcier.ee, even fuppciing yon hid doubts of the truth of 
a itiiezn, which gives to virtue its fweetelt hopes, to 
impenitent vice it* preaiett fears, and to true peni- 
tence its belt cor. fuLitions ; which restrains even the 
leaf! approaches to guilt, and \et makes thofe allow- 
ances fur the infirm i lies of our nature, which the Stoic 
pride denied to it, but which its real imperfection, and 
the goodncis of its iniinitely benevolent Creator, fo 
evidently require ? 

BAYLE. 

The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its freedom. 
Ar.v reftraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a t\ rann y, againft which it has a right to rebel. 

LOCKE. 

The mind, though free, has a governour within itfelf, 
which may and ought to limit the exercife of its free- 
dom. That governour is Reafon. 

BAYLE. 

Yes : — but Reafon, like other governours, has a po- 
licv more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon 
any fixed laws. And if that reafon, which rules my 
mind or yours, has happened to let up a favourite no- 
tion, it not only fubinits implicitly to it, but defires 
that the fame refpect lhould be paid to it by all the 
reft of mankind. Now I hold that any man may law- 
fully oppofe this defire in another ; and that if he is 
w ife, he will do his utmoil endeavours to check it in 
himfclf. 
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LOCKE. 

ere not alfo a weaknefs of a contrary nature to 
a are now ridiculing ? do we not often take a 
e to fliow our own power, and gratify our own 
by degrading the notions fet up by other men, 
lerally refpected ? 

BAYLE. 

lieve we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
at, if one man build and confecrate a temple to 
mother pulls it down. 

LOCKE. 

ou think it beneficial to human fociety, to have 
pies pulled down ? 

BAYLE. 

inot fay that I do. 

LOCKE. 

I find not in your writings any mark of diftinc- 
fhow us which you mean to fave. 

BAYLE. 

le philofopher, like an impartial hiftorian, mull 
d feet. 

LOCKE. 

lere no medium between the blind zeal of a 
, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

BAYLE. 

i regard to morality, I was not indifferent. 

LOCKE. 

r could you then be indifferent with regard to 
ctions religion gives to morality? how could 
iblifti what tends fo directly and apparently to 
1 in mankind the belief of thofe fanctions? was 
s facrificing the great interefts of virtue to the 
totives of vanity? 

H S 
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BAYLE. 

A ir.an raav act indifcrcetly, but he cannot do wrong, 
by doc luring that, which, on a full difcufsion of the 
queiiion, he fincerely thinks to be true, 

LOCKE. 

An ciithufiaft, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to focicty, or oppofes any that are ufeful to it, has the 
flrength of opinion, and the heat of a difturbed imagi- 
nation, to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your 
cool head, and found judgment, can have no fuch ex- 
cufo. I know very well there are palsages in all your 
works, and thofe not few, where you talk like a rigid 
moralift. I have alfo heard that your character was 
irreproachably good. But when, in the moft laboured 
parts of your writings, you fap the fureft foundations of 
all moral duties; what avails it that in others, or in 
the conduct of your life, you appeared to refpect them? 
How many, who have fcror.ger pafsions than you had* 
and are defirous to get rid of the curb that reftraint 
them, will lay hold of your icepticifm, to fet themielve* 
loofe from all obligations of virtue ! What a misfor- 
tune is it to have made fuch a ufe of fuch talents! 
It would have been better for you and for mankind, if 
you had been one of the ciullcfl of Dutch theologians, 
or the moft credulous monk in a Portuguefe convent. 
The riches of the mind, like thofe of fortune, may be 
employed lo perverfely, as to become a nuifance and 
pelt, initead of an ornament and fupportj to fociety. 

BAYLE. 

You are very fevere upon me. — But do you count 
it no merit, no fervice to mankind, to deliver them 
from the frauds and fetters of prieflcraft, from the de- 
liriums of fanaticifm, and from the terrors and follies 
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of fuperflition? Confider how muck mifchief the lb 
have done to the world! Even in the luft age, what 
inafsacres, what civil wars, what convulfions of go- 
vernment, what confufion in fociety, did they pro- 
duce ! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much, 
more enlightened than the former, did 1 not fee them 
occaiion a violent periecution in my own country? and 
can you blame me for linking at the root of thefe 
evils ? 

LOCKE. 

The root of thefe evils, you well know, was falfe. 
leligion : but you flruck at the true. J leaven and 
hell are not more different, than tiie fyliem of faith I 
defended, and that which produced the horrors of 
which you fpeak. Why would you fo fallacioufly con- 
found them together in fome of your writings, that it 
requires much more judgment, and a more diligent at- 
tention, than ordinary readers have, to feparate them 
again, and to make the proper difiinctions ? This, in- 
deed, is the great .art of the mod celebrated free* 
thinkers. They recommend themfelves to warm and 
ingenuous minds, by lively ftrokes of wit, and by ar- 
guments really flrong, againft fuperflition, enthufiafm* 
and prieflcraft. But, at the fame time, they infi- 
dioufly throw the colours of thefe upon the fair face of 
true Religion; and drels her out in their garb, with a 
malignant intention to render. her odious or defpicable, 
to thofe who have not penetration enough to difcern the 
impious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived 
themfelves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no 
book, that ever was written by the moll acute of thefe 
gentlemen, is fo repugnant to prieflcraft, to fpiritual 
tyranny, to all abfurd fuperflitions, to all that can tend 

11 A> 
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to difturb or injure fociety, as that gofpel they fo much 
affect to del pile. 

BAYLE. 

Mankind are fo made, that, when they have been 
ovtrr-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper tem- 
per again, till they have been over-cooled. My fcep- 
ticifm miirht be nccefsarv, to abate the fever and 
phreniy of ialfe religion. 

LOCKE. 

A \\ ife prescription, indeed, to bring on a paralytical 
flute of the mind, (for fuch a fcepticifm as yours is a 
pally, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and 
deadens its natural and vital powers,) in order to take 
off a fever, v hich temperance, and the milk of the 
evangelical doctrines, would probably cure ! 

BAYLE. 

I acknowledge that thofc medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with 
the mixture of fome hardier drugs, or fonie unfafe and 
ridiculous noftrums of their own. 

LOCKE. 

What you now fay is too true. — God has given us a 
inoft excellent pintle for the foul, in all its difeafes; but 
bad and interefted pli) ficians, or ignorant and conceited 
quacks, adminifler it fo ill to the reft of mankind, that 
much of the benefit of it is unhappily loft. 

LORD LYTTELTON 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



PUBLIC SPEECHES, 



SECTION I. 



Cicero againjl Verres. 

1 he time is come, Fathers, when that which has 
longjbeen wiflied for, towards allaying the envy your 
order has been fiibject to, and removing the im- 
putations againfi: trials, is effectually put in our power. 
An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at home, 
but likevvife in foreign countries, both dangerous to 
you, and pernicious to the (late, — that, in profecutionF^ 
men of wealth are always fafe, however clearly con- 
victed. There is now to be brought upon his trial 
before you, to the confufion, I hope, of the propa- 
gators of this flandcrous imputation, one whofe life 
and actions condemn him in the opinion of all impar- 
tial perfons ; but who, according to his own reckon- 
ing and declared dependence upon his riches, is al- 
ready acquitted; I mean Caius Verres. I demand 
juftice of )Ou, Fathers, upon the robber of the public 
tre.ifury, the opprefsor of Afia Minor and Pamphylia, 
the invader of the rights and privileges of Romans,, 
the fcourge and curfe of Sicily. If that fentence is 
pafseJ upon him which his crimes deferve, your 
authority, Fathers, will be venerable and facred in 

H5 
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the eyes of the public ; but if his great riches (hould 
bias jou in his favour, I fhall dill gain one point, — to 
make !. apparent to all the world, that what was 
wanting in this cafe, was not a criminal nor a profe- 
cutor, but juftice and adequate punifhment. 

To pals over the fhameful irregularities of his youth, 
what doc* his qua?ftorihip, the firfi public employment 
he held, what does it exhibit, but one continued fcene 
of villanies? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public 
money by his own trcafurer, a conful ftripped and be- 
trayed, an army deferted and reduced to want, a pro- 
vince robbed, the civil and religious rights of a people 
violated. The employment he held in Afia Minor and 
Famph)lia, what did it produce but the ruin of thofe 
countries ? in which, houfes, cities, and temples were 
robbed by hi:u. What was his conduct in his praetor- 
fliip here at home? Let the plundered temples, and 
public works neglected, that he might embezzle the 
money intended for carrying them on, bear w r itnefs. 
I Tow did he difcharge the office of a judge? Let thofe 
v. ho differed by his injaftice anfvver. But his proetor- 
fhip in Sicily crowns all his works of wickednefs, and 
fmifhes a lalting monument to his infamy. The mif- 
chiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during 
the three years of his iniquitous admin titration, are 
fuch, that many years, under the wifeft and bed of 
praetors, will not be fuflieient to reft ore things to 
the condition in which he found them : for it is noto- 
rious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the Sici- 
lians neither enjoyed the protection of their own 
original laws; of the regulations made for their benefit 
by the Roman fenate, upon their coming under the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth ; nor of the natural and 
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unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided all 
caufes in Sicily for thefe three years. And his de- 
ciflons have broken all law, all precedent, all right. 
The fums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of 
impofitions, extorted from the induftrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The mod faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Roman 
citizens have, like flaves, been put to death with tor- 
tures. The moil atrocious criminals, for money, have 
been exempted from the deferved punimmenfs; and 
men of the mod unexceptionable characters, con- 
demned and banifhed unheard. The harbours, though 
fufficiently fortified, and the gates of ftrong towns, have 
been opened to pirates and ravagers. The foldiery 
and failors, belonging to a province under the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, have been flarved to 
death. Whole fleets, to the great detriment of the 
province, fufFered to perifh. The ancient monuments 
of either Sicilian or Roman greatnefs, the flatues of 
heroes and princes have been carried off; and the 
temples dripped of the images. — Having, by his ini- 
quitous fentences, filled the prifons with the moft in- 
duftrious and deferving of the people, he then pro- 
ceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
ftrangled in the goals : fo that the exclamation, " I am 
a citizen of Rome !" which has often, in the moit 
diftant regions, and among the moft barbarous people, 
been a protection, was of no fervice to them ; but, on. 
the contrary, brought a fpeedier and more fevere 
punifhment upon them. 

I afk now, Verres, what thou haft to advance again ft: 
this charge? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? Wilt thox 
pretend, that any thing falfe, that even any thing 

116 
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aggravated, is alleged againft thee ? Had any prince, 
or ar-j (late, committed the fame outrage againft the 
privilege of Roman citizens, fliould we not think we 
had futlicient ground for demanding fatisfaction r What 
puniihment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyran- 
nical and wicked pra?tor, who dared, at no greater 
di fiance than Sicily, within fight of the Italian coaft, 
to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfor- 
tunate and innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Cofanus, 
only for his having afserted his privilege of citizen- 
fhip, and declared his intention of appealing to the 
juilice of his country, againfi a cruel opprefsor, who 
had unjuflly confined him in prifon at Syracufe, 
whence he had juft made his efcape? The unhappy 
man, arretted as he was going to embark for his native 
country, is brought before the wicked praetor. With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance diftorted with 
cruel! v, he orders the helplefs victim of his rage to be 
firipped, and rods to be brought; acculing him, but 
without the lcafl fhadow of evidence, or even of fuf- 
picion, of having come to Sicily as a fpy. It w r as in 
vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am a Ro- 
man citizen: I have ferved under Lucius Pretius, 
who is now at Panormus, and will attefi my inno- 
cence." The hlood-thirfty praetor, deaf to all he could 
urge in his own defence, ordered the infamous puniih- 
ment to be inflicted. Tims, Fathers, was an innocent 
Roman citizen publicly mangled with fcourging; 
whilft the oi.ly words he uttered, amidfi his cruel fuf- 
ferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen!" With thefe 
he hoped to defend himfelf from violence and infamy. 
But of fo little fervice was this privilege to him, that, 
while he was thus afscrting his citizenftiip, the order 
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was given for his execution, — for his execution upon 
the crols ! — 

liberty ! — O found once delightful to every Ro- 
man ear! — O facred privilege of Roman citizenfhip! — 
once facred ! — now trampled upon ! — But what then I 
Is it come to this ? Shall an inferior magiftrate, a go- 
vernour, who holds his whole power of the Roman 
people, in a Roman province, within fight of Italy, 
bind, fcourge, torture with fire and red hot plates of 
iron, and at laft put to the infamous death of the crofs, 
a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries of innocence 
expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying fpectators, 
nor the majefty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the 
fear of the juftice of his country, reftrain the licentious 
and wanton cruelty of a monfter, who, in confidence 
of his riches, ftrikes at the root of liberty, and feta. 
mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with exprefsing my hopes, that your 
wifdom and juftice, Fathers, wilL not, by fuffering the 
atrocious and unexampled infolence of Caius Verres 
to efcape due punilhment, leave room to appre- 
hend the danger of a total fubverfion of authority, and 
the introduction of general anarchy and confufion- 

CICERO's ORATIONS. 

SECTION II. 

Speech of Adherbal to the Roman Senate^ imjiloring their 

protection againjl Jugurtha* 

FATHEKS ! 

It is known to you, that king Micipfa, my father, 
on his death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted 
fon, conjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempfal 
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and mvfelf, the children of his own bodv, the admini- 
flration of the kingdom of Xumklia, directing us to 
confider the fenate and people of Rome as proprietors 
of it. He charged us to ule our beft endeavours to be 
ferviceable to the Roman commonwealth ; afsuring us, 
that your protection would prove a defence againft all 
enemies ; and would be in it cad of armies, fortifications, 
and treafures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing 
but how to regulate ourfelves according to the direc- 
tions of our deceafed father — Jugurtha — the moft in- 
famous of mankind! — breaking through all ties of gra- 
titude and of common humanity, and trampling on the 
authority of the Roman commonwealth, procured the 
murder of mv unfortunate brother; and has driven me 
from my throne and native country, though he knows 
I inherit, from my grandfather Mafsinifsa, and my father 
Micipfa, the friendfhip and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by viilany, to my dif- 
trefsful* circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my 
misfortunes are heightened by the coniidcralion — that 
1 find myfelf obliged to folicit your afsiftance, Fathers, 
for the fervices done you by my anceftors, not for any 
1 have been able to render you in my own perfon. 
Jugurtha has put it out of my power to deferve any 
thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be burden- 
fome, before I could be ufcful to you. And yet, if I 
had no plea, but my undeferved mifery — a once power- 
ful prince, the defcendant of a race of illuftrious 
monarchs, now, without any fault of my own, deltitute 
of every fupport, and reduced to the necefsity of beg- 
ging foreign afsiftance, againft an enemy who has feized 
my throne and my kingdom — if my unequalled dif- 
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trefses were all I had to plead — it would become the- 
greatnefsof the Roman commonwealth, to protect the 
injured, and to check the triumph of daring wickednefs 
over helplefs innocence. But, to provoke your refent- 
ment to the utmoft, Jugurtha has driven me from the 
very dominions, which the fenate and people of Rome 
gave to my ancefiors ; and, from which, my grandfather, 
and my father, under your umbrage, expelled Syphax 
and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, your kindnefs 
to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injuring 
me, throws contempt upon you. 

O wretched prince ! Oh .cruel reverfe of fortune ! 
Oh father Micipfa ! is this the confequence of thy 
generofity ; that he, whom thy goodnefs raifed to an 
equality with thy own children, fhould be the murderer 
of thy children? Muft, then, the royal houfe of Nu- 
midia always be a fcene of havock and blood ? While 
Carthage remained, we fuffered, as was to be expected, 
all forts of hardfhips from their hoftile attacks; our 
enemy near; our only powerful ally, the Roman 
commonwealth, at a diftance. When that fcourge of 
Africa was no more, we congratulated ourfelves on 
the profpect of eftablifhed peace. But, inftead of 
peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched with 
royal blood I and the only furviving fon of its late 
king, flying from an adopted murderer, and feeking 
that fafety in foreign parts, which he cannot command 
in his own kingdom. 

Whither— Oh ! whither fhall I fly ? If I return to 
the royal palace of my anceftcrs, my father's throne is 
feized by the murderer of my brother. What can I 
there expect, but that Jugurtha fhould haften to imbrue, 
in my blood, thofe hands which are now reeking with 
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with my brother's? If I were to fly for refuge, or 
for afsiitance, to any other court, from what prince can 
I hope for protection, if the Roman commonwealth 
give me up ? From my own family or friends I have 
no expectations. My royal father is no more. He is 
beyond the reach of violence, and out of hearing of the 
complaints of his unhappy fon. Were my brother alive^ 
our mutual fympathy would be fome alleviation. But 
he is hurried out of life, in his earls youth, by the very 
hand which fliould have been the laft to injure any of 
the royal family of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha 
has butchered all whom he fufpected to be in my in- 
tereft. Some have been deftroyed by the lingering 
torment of the crofs. Others have been given a prey 
to wild beafts ; and their anguifh made the fport of 
men more cruel than wild beads. If there be any yet 
alive, they are (hut up in dungeons, there to drag out 
a life more intolerable than death itfelf. 

Look down, illuflrious fenators of Rome ! from that 
height of power to which you are railed, on the un. 
exampled diftrefses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty 
of a wicked intruder, become an outcalt from all man- 
kind. Let not the crafty infinuations of him who re- 
turns murder for adoption, prejudice your judgment. 
Do not liflen to the wretch who has butchered the Ion 
and relations of a king, who gave him power to fit on 
the fame throne with his own fons. — I have been in- 
formed, that he labours by his emifsaries to prevent 
your determining any thing againfthim in his abfencej 
pretending that I magnify my difirefs, and might, for 
him, have (laid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes, when the due vengeance from 
above (hall overtake him, he will then difsemble as I 
do. Then he, who now, hardened in wickednefs, 
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triumphs over thofe whom his violence has laid low, 
will, in his turn, feel diftrefs, and fuffer for his impious 
ingratitude to my father, and his blood-thirfty cruelty 
to my brother. 

Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh deareft to my 
heart — now gone for ever from my fight ! — but why 
mould I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of 
the blefsed light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at 
once, by the very perfon who ought to have been the 
firft to hazard his own life, in defence of fc any one of 
Micipfa's family. But, as things are, my brother is not 
fo much deprived of thefe comforts, as delivered from 
terror, from flight, from exile, and the endlefs train 
of miferies which render life to me a burden. He lies 
full low, gored with wounds, and fettering in his 
own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miferies which rend my foul with agony and dis- 
traction, while I am fet up a fpectacle to all mankind, 
of the uncertainty of human affairs. So far from having 
it in my power to punifh his murderer, I am not mat- 
ter of the means of fecuring my own life. So far from 
, being in a condition to defend my kingdom from the 
violence of the ufurper, I am obliged to apply for 
foreign protection for my own perfon. 

Fathers! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of 
Jugurtha. — By your affection for your children; by 
your love for yonr country ; by your own virtues ; by 
the majefty of the Roman commonwealth ; by all that 
is facred, and all that is dear to you — deliver a wretched 
prince from undeferved, unprovoked injury; and fave 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property, 
from being the prey of violence, ufurpation, and 
cruelty! *xv\A5v\, 
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SECTION III. 



The Apostle Paul's noble defence before Festus ami , 
, Agrippa. 

Agrippa faid unto Paul, thou art permitted to 
fpeak for thyfelf. Then Paul itretchcd forth the hand,, 
and anfwered for.himfelf. 

I think myfelf happy, king Agrippa, becaufe I fhall 
anfwer for myfelf this day before thee, concerning all 
the things whereof I am accufed by the Jews : 
efpecially, as I know thee to be expert in all cuftoma. 
and queftions which are among the Jews. Wherefore 
I befeech thee to hear me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 1 
ifirft among my own nation at Jerufalem, know all the 
the Jews; who knew me from the beginning, (if they 
would teftify,) that after the ftraiteft feet of our re- 
ligion, I lived a Pharifee. And now I ftand, and am. 
judged for the hope of the promife made by God to 
our fathers : to which promife, our twelve tribes con- 
tinually ferving God day and night, hope to come : 
and, for this hope's fake, king Agrippa, I am accufed 
by the Jews. 

Why fhould it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God fhould raife the dead ? I verily thought 
with myfelf, that I ought to do many things contrary- 
to the name of Jefus of Nazareth : and this I did ia 
Jerufalem. Many of the faints 1 fliut up in prifon, 
having received authority from the chief priefrs : and 
when they were put to death, I gave my voice again fi 
them. And I often punifhed them in every fynagogue, 
and compelled them to blafpheme; and being ex- 
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ceedingly mad againft them, I pcrlecuted them even 
unto ilrange cities. But as I went to Damafcus, with 
authority and commifsion from the chief priefts, at 
mid-day, O king! I faw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightnefs of the fun, fhining round 
about me, and them who journeyed with me. And 
when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
fpeaking to me, and faying in the Hebrew tongue, 
Sail], Saul, why perfecuteft thou me ? It is hard for 
thee to kick again ft the pricks. And I faid, who art 
thou, Lord ? And he replied, I am Jefus whom thou 
perfecutefl. But rife, and (land upon thy feet : for I 
have appeared to thee for this purpofe, to make thee 
a minifter, and a witnefs both of thcfe things, which 
thou hail feen, and of thofe things in which I will appear 
to thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from the 
Gentiles, to whom I now fend thee, to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkncfs to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God ; that they may receive for* 
gtvenefs of fins, and inheritance amongft them who are 
fanctified by faith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not difobedient 
to the heavenly vifion : but (bowed firft to them of 
Damafcus, and at Jcrufalem, and through all the coafts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they (hould 
repent, and turn to God, and do works meet for re- 
pentance. For thcfc caufes, the Jews caught me in 
the temple; and went about to kill me. Having, 
however, obtained help from God, I continue, to this 
day, witnefsing both to finall and great, faying no other 
things than thofe which the prophets and Mofes de- 
clared (hould come: that Chrifl (hould fufler ; that he 
would be the firft who (hould rife from the dead ; and 
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that he would fhow light to the people, and to the 
Gentiles. 

And as he thus fpoke for himfelf, Fed us faid, with a 
loud voice, " Paul, thou art beiide thyfelf; much 
learning hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am 
not mad, moll noble Feftus; but fpeak the w r ords of 
truth and fobernefs. For the king knoweth thefe 
things, before whom alfo I fpeak freely. I am per- 
fuaded that none of thefe things are hidden from him : 
for this thing was not done in a corner. King 
Agrippa, believeft thou the prophets? I know that 
thou believeft. Then Agrippa laid to Paul, " almoft 
thou perfuadeft me to be a Chriftian." And Paul re- 
plied, ** I would to God, that not only thou, but alfo 
all that hear me this day, were both almoft, and 
altogether fuch as I am, except thefe bonds."* 

acts xxvr. 



* How happy was this great Apoftle, even in the moft 
perilous circum (lances ! Though under bonds and opprefsion, 
his mind was free, and railed above every fear of man. With 
what dignity and compofure does he defend himfelf, and the 
noble caufe he had efpoufed j wbiht he difplays the moft com- 
pafsionate and generous feelings, for thole who were (hangers. 
to the fublime religion by which he was animated I 
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SECTION ir. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the Houfe of Lords, 1770, on 
the Bill for preventing the Delays of Jitftice, by claiming the 
Privilege of Parliament, 

MY LORDS, 

When I confider the importance of this bill to your 
Lordfhips, I am not furprifed it has taken up fo much 
of. your confideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no com- 
mon magnitude ; it is no lefs than to take away from 
two thirds of the legiflative body of this great king- 
dom, certain privileges and immunities of which they 
have been long pofselsed. Perhaps there is no fitua- 
tion the human mind can be placed in, that is fo diffi- 
cult and fo trying, as when it is made a judge in its 
own caufe. There is fomething implanted in the breafl 
of man fo attached to felf, fo tenacious of privilege* 
once obtained, that, in fuch a fituation, either to dif- 
cufs with impartiality, or decide with juftice, has ever 
been held the fummit of all human virtue. The bill 
now in queftion puts your Lordfhips in this very pre- 
dicament; and I doubt not but the wifdom of your de- 
cifion will convince the world, that where felf-intereft 
and juftice are in oppofite fcales, the latter will ever 
preponderate with your Lordfhips. 

Privileges have been granted to legiflators in all ages, 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wil- 
dom ; and, indeed, it is peculiarly efsential to the con- 
stitution of this country, that the members of both 
Houfes fhould be free in their perfons, in cafes of civil 
fuits : for there may come a time when the fafety and 
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welfare of this whole empire, may depend upon theii 
attendance in parliament. I am far from advifing an) 
meafure that would in future endanger the ftate : but 
the bill before your Lordfhips has, I am confident, nc 
fuch tendency ; for it exprefsly fecures the perfons o 
members of either Houfe in all civil fuits. This being 
the cafe, I confefs, when I fee many noble lords, foi 
whofe judgment I have a very great refpect, {landing 
up to oppofe a bill which is calculated merely to faci 
litate the recovery of juft and legal debts, I am alto 
nifhed and amazed. They, I doubt not, oppofe th« 
bill upon public principles : I would not wifh to in. 
finuate, that private intereit had the leaft weight is 
their determination. 

The bill has been frequently propofed, and as fre- 
quently has mifcarried : but it was always loft in the 
Lower Houfe. Little did I think, when it had pafsed the 
Commons, that it pofsibly could have met with fuch op- 
pofition here. Shall it be faid, that you, my Lords, the 
grand council of the nation, the higheft judicial and le- 
giflative body of the realm, endeavour to evade, by 
privilege, thofe very laws which you enforce on your 
fellow-fubjects ? Forbid it Juftice ! — I am fure, were 
the noble Lords as well acquainted as I am, with but 
half the difficulties and delays occafioned in the courts 
of juftice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, 
nay they could not, oppofe this bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged againft the bill ; but I have waited in 
vain : the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh 
againft it. The juftice and expediency of the bill are 
fuch as render it felf-evident. It is a propofition of 
that nature, that can neither be weakened by argument, 
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nor entangled with fophiflry. Much, indeed, has been 
faid by fbme noble lords, on the wifdora of our ances- 
tors, and how differently they thought from us. They 
not only decreed, that privilege lhould prevent all civil 
fuits from proceeding during the iitting of parliament, 
but likewife granted protection to the very fervants of 
members. I fhall fay nothing on the wifdom of our an- 
ceftors ; it might perhaps appear invidious : that is not 
nccefsary in the prefent cafe. I fliall only fay, that the 
noble Lords who flatter themfelves with the weight of 
that reflection, mould remember, that as circumftances 
alter, things themfelves mould alter. Formerly, it was 
not fo faihionable either for mailers or fervants to run 
in debt, as it is at prefent. Formerly, we were not that 
,great commercial nation we are at prefent ; nor for- 
merly were merchants and manufacturers members of 
parliament, as at prefent. The cafe is now very dif- 
ferent : both merchants and manufacturers are, with 
great propriety, elected members of the Lower Houfe. 
Commerce having thus got into the legiflative body of 
the kingdom, privilege muft be done away. We all 
know, that the very foul and efsence of trade are re- 
gular payments ; and fad experience teaches us, that 
there are men, who will not make their regular pay- 
ments without the compulfive power of the laws. 
The law then ought to be equally open to all. Any 
exemption to particular men, or particular ranks of 
men, is, in a free and commercial country, a folecifm 
of the grofsefl nature. 

But I will not trouble your Lordfhips with arguments 
for that, which is fufficiently evident without any. I 
(hall only fay a few words to fomc noble lords, who 
forefee much inconveniency, from the perfons of their 
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fervants being liable to be arretted. One noble lord 
obferves, That the coachman of a peer may be ar- 
retted, while he is driving his matter to the Houfe, and, 
that, confequently, he will not be able to attend his 
duty in parliament. If this were actually to happen, 
there are fo many methods by which the member might 
ttill get to the Houfe, that I can hardly think the noble 
lord is ferious in his objection. Another noble peer 
faid, That, by this bill, one might lofe his moft valuable 
and honeft fervants. This I hold to be a contradiction 
in terras : for he can neither be a valuable fervant, nor 
an honett man, who gets into debt which he is neither 
able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. If 
my fervant, by unforefeen accidents, has got into debt, 
and I ttill wifli to retain him, I certainly would pay 
the demand. But upon no principle of liberal legisla- 
tion whatever, can my fervant have a title to fet his, 
creditors at defiance, while, for forty ftiillings only, the 
honett tradefman may be torn from his family, and 
locked up in a gaol. It is monftrous injuftice ! I flatter 
myfelf, however, the determination of this day will en- 
tirely put an end to all fuch partial proceedings for the 
future, by pafsing into a law the bill now under your 
Lordlhips' consideration. 

I come now to fpeak, upon what, indeed, I would 
have gladly avoided, had I not been particularly point- 
ed at, for the part I have taken in this bill. It has been 
faid, by a noble lord on my left hand, that I likewife 
am running the race of popularity. If the noble Lord 
means by popularity, that applaufe beftowed by after- 
ages on good and virtuous actions, I have long been 
Struggling in that race : to what purpofe, all-trying 
Time can alone determine. But if the noble lord 
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means that mufliroom popularity, which is raifed with- 
out merit, and loll without a crime, ho is muc.i miiuk.cn 
in his opinion. I defy the noble Lord to point out a 
fingle action of my life, in which the popularity of the 
times ever had the fmalleft influence on my determina- 
tions. I thank God I have a more permanent and 
fteady rule for my conduct, — the dictates of my own 
bread. They who have foregone that pleafing advifer, 
and given up their mind to be the (lave of every popu- 
lar impulfe, I lincerely pity : I pity them full more, if 
their vanity leads them to miftake the fhouts of a mob, 
for the trumpet of Fame. Experience might inform 
them, that many, who have been faluted with the huzzas 
of a crowd one day, have received their execrations 
the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of their 
times, have been held up as fpotlefs patriots, have, nc- 
verthelefs, appeared upon the hiftorian's page, when 
truth has triumphed over deluiion, the aisaisins of li- 
berty. Why then the noble lord can think I am am- 
bitious of prefent popularity, that echo of folly, and 
(hadow of renown, I am at a lofs to determine. Be- 
fides, I do not know that the bill now before your Lord- 
fliips will be popular : it depends much upon the caprice 
of the day. It may not be popular to compel people 
to pay their debts ; and, in that cafe, the prefent mull 
be a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular nei- 
ther to take away any of the privileges of parliament ; 
for I very well remember, and many of your Lordmips 
may remember, that, not long ago, the popular cry was 
for the extenfion of privilege ; and fo far did they carry 
it at that time, that it was J'aid, the privilege protected 
members even in criminal actions ; nay, fuch was the 
power of popular prejudices over weak minds, thatth? 

I 
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very decisions of fome of the courts were tinctured 
with that doctrine. It was undoubtedly an abominable 
doctrine; 1 thought fo then, and 1 think fo full; but, 
neverthelefs, it was a popular doctrine, and came 
immediately from thofe who are called the friends of 
liberty ; how defervedlv, time will (how. True liber- 
ty, in my opinion, can only exift when juftice is 
equally adminiflered to all ; to the king and to the 
beggar. Where is the juftice then, or where is the 
law that protects a member of parliament more thau 
any other man, from thepunifhment due to his crimes? 
The laws of this country allow of no place, nor any 
employment, to be a fanctuary for crimes ; and where 
I have the honour to fit as judge, neither royal favour, 
nor popular applaufe, (hall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed 
fo much of your Lordmips* time ; and I am forry a bill, 
fraught with fo many good confcquences, has not met 
with an abler advocate : but I doubt not your Lordfliips' 
determination will convince the world, that a bill, cal- 
culated to contribute fo much to the equal diflribution 
of juftice as the prefent, requires with your Lordfliipt 
but very little fupport. 

sectiok r. 

An Addrefs to young Perfons* 

I intend, in this addrefs, to (how you the import- 
ance of beginning early to give ferious attention -to 
your conduct. As foon as you are capable of re- 
flection, you muft perceive that there is a right and a 
wrong, in human actions. You fee, that thofe who 
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are born with the fame advantages of fortune, aiv not 
all equally profperous in the coarfc of liie. Wliilj 
lbme of them, by wife and Heady conduct, attain dil- 
tinction in the world, and pals their days with comfort 
and honour ; ' others, of the fame rank, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth ; 
involve themfelves in much mifery ; and end in being 
a difgrace to their friends, and a burden on fociety. 
Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the ex- 
ternal condition in which you find yourfelvcs placed, 
but on the part which you are to act, that your welfare 
or unhappinefs, your honour or infamy, depends. 
Now, when beginning to act that part, what can be 
of greater moment, than to regulate your plan of con- 
duct with the moil ferious attention, before you have 
yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors? If, 
iuflead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpofe, 
you deliver yourfelvcs up, at fo critical a time, to ilolh 
and pleafure ; if you refufe to liiten to any counfellor 
but humour, Or to attend to any purfuit except that of 
amufement; if you allow yourfelvcs to float loofe and 
carelefs on the tide of life, ready to receive any direc- 
tion which the current of fafliion may chance to give 
you; what can you expect to follow from fuch begin- 
nings? While fo many around you are undergoing 
the fad confequences of a like indifcrction* for what 
reafon (hall not thole confequences extend to you ? 
Shall you attain fuccefs without that preparation, and 
efcape dangers without that precaution, which is re- 
quired of others? Shall happinefs grow up to you, of 
its own accord, and (blicit your acceptance, when, to 
the reft of mankind, it is the fruit of lor.g cultivation, 

and the acquifition of labour ai.dcaie: Deceive 

\ l 2. 
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not yourfelves with fuch arrogant hopes. Whatevei 
be your rank, Providence will not,' for your fake 
reverfe its eftablifhed order. The Author of you 
being hath enjoined you to u take heed to your ways 
to ponder the paths of your feet ; to remember youj 
Creator in the days of your youth." He hath decreed 
that they only u who feek after wifdom, (hall find it 
that fools (hall be afflicted, becaufe of their tranfgref 
fions ; and that whoever refufeth inftruction, fhall de 
ftroy his own foul. ,, By listening to thefe admonitions, 
and tempering the vivacity of youth with a propel 
mixture of ferious thought, you may enfure cheerfulnefs 
for the reft of life ; but by delivering yourfelves up at 
prefent to giddinefs and levity, you lay the foundation 
of lafting heavinefs of heart. 

When you look forward to thofe plans of life, which 
either your circumftances have fuggefted, or youi 
friends have propofed, you will not hefitate to acknow- 
ledge, that in order to purfue them with advantage, 
fome previous difcipline is requifite. Be aflured, that 
whatever is to be your profefsion, no education is 
more neceflary to your fuccefs, than the acquirement 
of virtuous difpofitions and habits. This is the -uni- 
verfa! preparation for every character, and every 
ftation in life. Bad as the world is, refpect is always 
paid to virtue. In the ufual courfe of human affairs, 
it will be found, that a plain underftanding, joined 
. with acknowledged worth, contributes more to pro- 
fperity, than the brighteft parts without probity or 
honour. Whether fcience or bufinefs, or public lite, 
be your aim, virtue ftill enters, for a principal fhare, 
into all thofe great departments of fociety. It is con- 
nected with eminence, in every liberal art ; with re- 
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putation, in every branch of fair and ufeful bufincfs; 
with diftinction, in every public liation. The vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight which it 
adds to character; the generous fentiments which it 
breathes ; the undaunted fpirit which it inspires ; the 
ardour of diligence which it quickens j the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and dilhonourable 
avocations; are the foundations of all that is highly 
honourable, or greatly fuccefsful among men* 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you. 
now pofsefs, virtue is a neceisarv rcquilite, in order 
to their mining with proper lulire. Jceble are the 
attractions of the faireli form, if it be (ufpccteJ I hot 
nothing within correfpouds to the pleating appearam e 
without. Short are the triumphs of wit, v. lien it is 
fappofed to be the vehicle of malice. h\ whatever 
means you may at firft attract the attention, \ou c.u 
hold the efteem, and fee u re t!ie hearts of other?, only 
by amiable difpofitions, and the accomplishments of 
the mind. Thefe are the qualities whofe influence 
will laft, when the luftre of all that once fparkled and 
dazzled shas pafsed away. 

Let not then the fealbn of youth be barren of im- 
provements, fo efsential to your future felicity and 
honour. Now is the feed-time of life ; and according 
to ** what you fow, you (hall reap." Your character 
is now, under Divine afsiflance, of your own form- 
ing; your fate is, in fome meafure, put into your own 
hands. Your nature is as yet pliant and foil. Habits 
iiave not eitablimed their dominion. Prejudices have 
not pre-occupied your underflanding. The world has 
not had time to contract and debaie ycur affections. 
All your powers arc mere vigorous, difsembarrafsed, 
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and free, than they will be at any future period. 
Whatever impulfe you now give to your defires and 
pafsions, the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to run; nay, it 
may determine its everlafting ifsue. Confider then 
the employment of this important period, as the higheft 
trull which mall ever be committed to you; as in a 
great mcafure, deciiive of your happinefs, in time, 
and in eternity. As in the fuccefsion of the feafons, 
each, by the invariable laws of Nature, affects the 
productions of what is next in courfe ; fo, in human 
life, every period of our age, according as it is well 
or ill fpent, influences the happinefs of that which is 
to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward 
accomplifhed and flourifhing manhood ; and fuoh man- 
hood pafses of itfelf, without uneaiinefs, into refpect- 
able and tranquil old age. But when nature is turned 
out of its regular courfe, diforder takes place in the 
moral, jufl as in the vegetable world. If the Spring 
put forth no blofsoms, in Summer there will be no 
beauty, and in Autumn, no fruit. So, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will pro- 
bably be contemptible, and old age miferable. If the 
beginnings of life have been " vanity," its latter end 
can fcarcely be any other than " vexation of fpirit." 

I (hall finifh this addrefs, with calling your attention 
to that dependence on the blefsing of Heaven, which, 
amid ft all your endeavours after improvement, you 
ought continually to preferve. It is too common with 
the young, even when they refolve to tread the path 
*)f virtue and honour, to let out with prefumptuous 
confidence in themfelves. Trufting to their own abi- 
lities for carrying them fuccefsfully through life, they 
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are carelefs of applying to God, or of deriving ::ny 
afsiftance from what they are apt to reckon the gloomy 
difcipline of religion. Alas! how Utile ilo they knew 
the dangers which await them? Neither human wit- 
dom, nor human virtue, unfupportcd by religion, is 
equal to the trying tituations which often occur in 
life. By the fliock of temptation, how frequently 
have the moll virtuous intentions been overthrow \\ ? 
Under the prefsure' of difatlcr, how often lia< the 
greateft conftancy funk ? " every good, and every per- 
fect gift, i* from above." Wifdonv and virtue, a< well' 
as " riches and honour, come from God." Dellitule of 
his favour, yon are in no better lituation, with all \our 
boatled abilities, than orphans left to wander in a 
track lefs defert, without anv guide to conduct them, 
or any (helter to cover them from the gathering ftorm. 
Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect 
not, that your happinefs can be independent of him 
who made youth. By faith and repentance, apply to 
,. the Redeemer, of the world. By piety and prayer, 
feek the protection of the God of heaven. I conclude 
with the folemn words, in which a great prince de- 
livered his dying charge to his fon ; words, which 
■every young perfon ought to confidcr as addrefsed to 
himfelf, and to engrave deeply on his heart : " So!o_ 
mon, my ion, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
tferve him with a pcrlect heart, and with a willing 
mind. For the Lord fearcheth all hearts, and under- 
-itandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou 
"feek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou for- 
fake him, he will cull thee oft' for ever."' blaik. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PIECES 



SECT JOS J. 
Eartliquake at Ccdabiia, in the Year 1638. 

An account of this dreadful earthquake, is given bf 
the celebrated Father Kircher. It happened whilft hG 
was on his journey to vifit Mount j£tna, and the red 
of the wonders that lie towards the fouth of Italy. 
Kircher is confidered, by fcholars, as one of the 
greater! prodigies of learning. 

" Having hired a boat, in company with four more, 
(two friars of the order of St. Francis, and two feculars,) 
we launched, from the harbour of Mefsina, in Sicily ; 
and arrived, the fame day, at the promontory • of 
Pelorus. Our deftination was for the city of Euphaemia, 
in Calabria; where we had fome bufinefs to tranfact; 
and where we defigned to tarry for fbme time. How- 
ever, Providence feemed willing to crofs our defign ; 
for we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, 
on account of the weather; and though we often put 
out to fea, yet we were as often driven back. At 
length, wearied with the delay, we refolved to profe- 
cute our voyage; and, although the fea feemed more 
than ufually agitated, we ventured forward. The 
£ii!ph of Charybdis, which we approached, feemed 
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whirled round in fuch a manner, as lo form a v:i(l 
hollow, verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding 
onward, and turning my eyes to vILtna, I faw it call 
forth large volumes of fmoke, of mountainous iizes, 
which entirely covered the iiland, and blotted out the 
very fliores from my view. This, together with the 
dreadful noife, and the fulphurous flench which was 
flrongly perceived, filled me with apprehenfions, that 
fome more dreadful calamity was impending. The 
fea itfelf feemed to wear a very unufual appearance : 
they who have feen a lake in a violent (hower of rain, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive fome idea 
af its agitations. My furprife was dill inoreaied, by 
the calmnefs and ferenity of the weather; not a breeze, 
sot a cloud, which might be fuppofed to put all Na- 
ture thus into motion. I therefore warned my com- 
panions, that an earthquake was approaching; and, 
after fome time, making for the (bore with all pofsible 
diligence, we landed at Tropea, happy and thankful 
for having efcaped the threatening dangers of the. 
fea." 

" But our triumphs at land were of fhort duration; 
ibr we had fcarcely arrived at the Jefuits' College, in 
that city, when our ears were dunned with a horrid 
found, refembling that of an infinite number of cha- 
riots, driven fiercely forward ; the wheels rattling, and 
■the thongs cracking. Soon after this, a moil dreadful 
earthquake enfued; fo that the whole tract upon which 
we flood, feemed to vibrate, as if we were in the fcale 
*>f a balance, that continued wavering. This motion,. 
however, foon grew more violent; and being no longor 
able to keep my legs, I was thrown proftrate upon the • 
ground. In the mean time, the univerfal ruin round; 

I 5 
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me redoubled my amazement. The crafh of falling 
houfes, the tottering of towers, and the groans of the 
dying, all contributed to raife my terror and defpair* 
On every fide of me, 1 faw nothing but a feene of 
ruin; and danger threatening wherever I mould fly. 
I commended myfelf to God, as my laft great refuge. 
At that hour, O how vain was every fublunary happi- 
nefs ! Wealth, honour, empire, wifdom, all mere ufe- 
lefs founds, and as empty as the bubbles in the deep ! 
Juft ftanding on the threfhold of eternity, nothing but 
God was my plcafure ; and the nearer 1 approached, 
I only loved him the more. After fome time, how- 
ever, finding that I remained unhurt, amidft the gene- 
ral concufsion, I refolved to venture for fafety ; and 
running as faft as I could, I reached the fhore, but al- 
moft terrified out of my reafon. I did not fearch long 
here, till I found the boat in which I had landed ; and my 
companions alio, whofe terrors were even greater than 
mine. Our meeting was not of that kind, where 
every one is defirous of telling his own happy efcape : 
it was all filence, and a gloomy dread of impending 
terrors." 

" Leaving this feat of defolation, we profecuted our 
voyage along the coaft; and the next day came to 
Rochetta, where we landed, although the earth ftill 
continued in violent agitations. But we were fcarcely 
arrived at our inn, w T hen we were once more obliged 
to return to the boat ; and, in about half an hour, we 
faw the greater part of the town, and the inn at which 
we had fet up, dafhed to the ground, and burying the 
inhabitants beneath the ruins." 

** In this manner, proceeding onward in oiir little 
vcfsel, finding no fafety at land, and yet, from the 
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finallnefs of our boal, having but a very d.inj-;orous con- 
tinuance at feu, we at length landed at Lopizlum, a 
caftle midway between Tropaca and Euplucmia, the 
city to which, as 1 laid before, we were bound. I J ere, 
wherever I turned my eyes, nothing but fcenes of ruin 
and horror appeared; towns and caftles levelled to the 
ground; Strombalo, though at iixty miles diJlance, 
belching forth flames in an unufual manner, and wilh a 
noife which I could diltinctly hear. But my attention 
was quickly turned from more remote, to contiguous 
danger. The rumbling found of an approaching 
earthquake, which we by this time were grown ac- 
quainted with, alarmed us for the confcqucnccs ; it 
every moment fecmed to grow louder, and to ap- 
proach nearer. The place on which we flood now 
began to (hake mod dreadfully; fo that being unable 
to ftand, my companions and I caught hold of what- 
ever fli rub grew next to us, and fupported ourfclves in 
that manner/' 

" Afler fbme time, this violent paroxyfm ceafing, we 
again flood up, in order to profecute our voyage to 
Euphaemia, which lay within fight. In the mean time, 
while we were preparing for this purpole, 1 turned 
my eyes towards the city, but could fee only a fright- 
ful dark cloud, that fecmed to reil upon the place.' 
This the more furprifed us, as the weather was fo very 
ferene. We waited, therefore, till the cloud had pa-lfcd 
-away: then turning to look for the city, i.t was to- 
tally funk. Wonderful to tell! nothing but a di final 
■and putrid lake was feen where it flood. We looked 
about to find fome one that could tell us of its fad 
<cataflr©phe, but could fee no perfon. All was become 
a .melancholy folitude; a fcenc of hideous dclblution. 

16 
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Thus proceeding penfively along, in queft of fome 
buman being that could give us a little information, 
we at length faw a boy fitting by the more, and ap* 
pearing ftupified with terror. Of him, therefore, we 
inquired concerning the fate of the city; but he could 
not be prevailed on to give us an anfwer. We en- 
treated him, with every exprefsion of tendernefs and 
pity, to tell us ; but his fenfes were quite wrapt up in, 
the contemplation of the danger he had e leaped. We 
offered him fome victuals, but he feemed to loath the 
fight. We flill perfifted in our offices of kindnefs; 
but he only pointed to the place of the city, like one 
out of his fenfes; and then running up into the woods, 
was never heard of after. Such was the fate of the 
city of Euphacmia: and as we continued our melan- 
choly courfe along the fhore, the whole coaft, for the 
fpace of two hundred miles, prefented nothing but the 
remains of cities ; and men fcattexed, without a habi- 
tation, over the fields. Proceeding thus along, we at 
length ended our diftrefsful voyage, by arriving at 
Naples, after having efcaped a thoufand dangers both 
at fea and land." goldsmith. 



SECTION II. 



Letter from Punt to GeminiusI 

*Dowe not ibmetimes obferve a fort of people, who 
though they are themfelves under the abject dominion 
of every v vice, fhow a kind of malicious refentment 
againft the errors of others; and are moil fevexe upon 
thofe whom they moft refemble ? yet, furely a lenity 
of difpofition, even in perfons who have the leaf! occa- 
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(ion for clemency themfelves, is of all virtues the mod 
becoming. The higheft of all characters, in my estima- 
tion, is his, who is as ready to pardon the errors of 
mankind, as if he were every day guilty of fome him- 
felf; and, at the fame time, as cautious of committing 
a fault, as if he never forgave one. It is a rule then 
which we (hould, upon all occafions, both private and 
public, moft religioufly obferve ; " to be inexorable 
to our own failings, while we treat thofe of the reft of 
the world with tendernefs, not excepting even fuch as 
forgive none but themfelves." 

I (hall, perhaps, be a(ked, who it is that has given 
occafion to thefe reflections. Know then that a cer- 
tain perfon lately — but of that when we meet — though, 
upon fecond thoughts, not even then ; left, whilffc I 
condemn and expofe his conduct, I fhould act counter 
to that maxim I particularly recommend. Whoever 
therefore, and whatever he is, (hall remain in iilence : 
for though there may be fome ufe, perhaps, in fetting 
a mark upon the man, for the fake of example, there 
will be more, however, in fparing him, for the fake of 
humanity. FareweL melmoth's pliny. 



SECTION III* 

Letter from Pliny to Mjrcellinvs, on the death of an 

amiable young woman, 

I write this under the utmoft opprefsionof forrow: 
the youngeft daughter of my friend Fundamus is dead! 
Never furely was there a more agreeable, and more 
amiable young perfon; or one who better deferved to 
fcave enjoyed a long! I bad almoft faid, an immortal 
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life ! She had all the wifdora of age, and discretion of 
a matron, joined with youthful tiveetnefs and virgin 
modelty. With what an engaging fondnefs did the 
behave to her father ! How kindly and refpectfuiiv re* 
ceive his friends! How affectionately treat all thofe 
who, in their refpectivc olnces, had the care and edu- 
cation of her! She employed much of her time in 
reading, in which (he difcovered great ttrength of 
judgment; (he indulged herfelf in few divert! oris, and 
thofe with much caution. With what forbearance^ 
with what patience, with what courage did (lie endure 
her lad illnefs ! She complied with all the directions 
of her phyficians ; (he encouraged her litter, and her 
father ; and, when all her lirength of body was ex- 
hauded, fupported herfelf by the tingle vigour of her 
mind. That, indeed, continued, even to her lad mo- 
ments, unbroken by the pain of a long illnefs, or the 
terrors of approaching death; and it is a reflection 
which makes the lofs of her fo much the more to be 
lamented. A lofs infinitely fevere! and more fevere 
by the particular conjuncture in which it happened ! 
■She was contracted to a mod worthy youth; the 
wedding day was fixed, and we were all invited. — 
How fad a change from the highed joy, to the deeped 
forrow ! How (hall I exprefs the wound that pierced 
my heart, when 1 heard Fundamus himfelf, (as grief is 
ever finding out circumftances to aggravate its afflic- 
tion,) ordering the money he had deiigned to lay out 
upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to be em. 
ployed in myrrh and fpices for hex funeral ? He is a 
nan of great learning and good fenfe, who has applied 
himfelf from his earlied youth, to the nobled and mod 
elevated itudies; but all the maxims of fortitude, 
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which he has received from books, or advanced him- 
felf, he now abfolutely rejects ; and every other virtue 
«f his heart gives place to all a parent's tender nefs. 
We fhall excufe, we (hall even approve his forrow f 
when we conlider what he has lofi. He has loll a 
daughter who refeinbled him in his manners, as well 
as his perfon ; and exactly copied out all her father. 
If his friend Marcellinus (hall think proper to write to 
him, upon the fubject of fo reafonable a grief, let me 
remind him not to ufe the rougher arguments of con- 
folation, and fuch as feem to carry a fort of reproof 
with them ; but thole of kind and fvmpathzing hu- 
manity. Time will render him more open to the dic- 
tates of reafon: for as a frefh wound (lirinks back 
from the hand of the furgeon, but by degrees fubmits 
to, and even requires them eans of its cure; fo a mind, 
under the rirft imprefsions of a misfortune, fhuns and 
rejects all arguments of confblation ; but at length, if 
applied with tendernefs, calmly and willingly ao 
tjuiefces in them. Farcwel. 

MELMOTh's PLINY. 



SECT10X IV • 

Oh Difcrctim. 

I -have often thought, if the minds of men were 
laid open, we mould fee but little difference between 
that of the -wife man, and that of the fool. 

There are infinite reveries, numberlefs extrava- 
gances, and a fuccefsion of vanities, which pafs 
-through both. The great difference is, that the firft 
&jk>ws how to pick and cull his thoughts for con- 
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verfation, by fupprefsing fome, and communicating 
others; whereas the other lets them all indifferently 
fly out in words. This fort of difcretion, however* 
has no place in private converfatron between intimate 
friends. On fuch occafions, the wifcft men very often 
talk like the weaken 1 ; for indeed the talking with a 
friend is nothing elfe but dunking aloud. 

Tully has therefore very juftly'expofed a precept, 
delivered by fome ancient writers, That a man fliould 
live with his enemy in fuch a manner, as might leave 
him room to become his friend ; and with his friend, 
in fuch a manner, that$ if he became his enemy, it 
ihould not be in his power to hurt him. The firft part 
of this rule, which regards-our behaviour towards an 
enemy, is indeed very reafonable, as well as very 
prudential; but the latter part of it, which regards 
our behaviour towards a friend, favours more of cun- 
ning than of difcretion ; and would cut a man off from 
the greateft pleafures of life, which are the freedoms 
of converfation with a bofom friend. Betides that^ 
when a friend is turned into an enemy, the world is 
jufl enough to accufe the perfidioufnefs of the friend, 
rather than the indifcretion of the perfon who con- 
fided in him. 

Difcretion does not only fhow itfelf in words, but: 
in all the circumftances of action ; and is like an : 
»nder-agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in 
the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more mining qualities in tile mind 
x>f man, but there is none fo ufeful as difcretion. It 
is this, indeed, which gives a value to all the reft.; 
which fets them at work in their proper times and 
places; and turns them to the advantage of the per&m 
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who is pofsefsed of them. Without it, learning is 
pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itfelf looks 
like weaknefs; the beft parts only qualify a man to be 
more fprightly in errors, and active to his own pre- 
judice. 

Difcretion does not only make a man the matter of 
his own parts, but of other men's. The difcreet man 
finds out the talents of thofe he converfes with ; and 
knows how to apply them to proper ufes. Accord- 
ingly, if we look into particular communities and 
divifions of men, we may obferve, that it is the dif- 
creet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the converfation, and gives mea- 
fures to the fociety. A man with great talents, but 
void of difcretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
ftrong and blind; endued with an irrefiftible force, 
which, for want of fight, is of no ufe to him. 

Though a man have all other perfections, and want 
difcretion, he will be of no great confequence in the 
world ; but if he have this fingle talent in perfection, 
and but a common (hare of others, he may do what 
he pleafes in his particular ftation of life. 

At the fame time that I think difcretion the moft 
ufeful talent a man can be mailer of, I look upon cun- 
ning to be the accomplishment of little, mean, unge- 
nerous minds. Difcretion points out the nobleft ends 
to us ; and pnr.fues the moft proper and laudable me- 
thods of attaining them: cunning has only private 
felfifh aims; and fticks at nothing which may make 
them fucceed. Difcretion has large and extended 
views; and, like a well-formed eye, commands a 
whole horizon : cunning is a kind of (liort fightednefg, 
that difcovers the minuted objects which ate near at 
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hand, but is not able to difcern things at a di fiance. 
Difcretion, the more it is difcovcred, gives a greater 
authority to the perfon who pofsefses it: cunning, 
when it is once detected, loies its force, and makes a 
man incapable of bringing about even thofe events 
which he might have done, had he pafscd only for a 
plain man. Difcretion is the perfect ion of reafon; 
and a guide to us in all the duties of life: cunning is a 
kind of inftinct, that only looks out after our immediate 
intereft and welfare. Difcretion is only found in men 
of ftrong fenfc and good understandings : cunning is 
often to be met with in brutes themfelves ; and in per- 
fons who are but the fewelt removes from them. In 
fhort, cunning is only the mimic of difcretion ; and it 
may pafs upon weak men, in the fame manner as 
vivacity is often miftaken for wit, and gravity, for 
wifdom. 

The caft of mind which is natural to a difcreet man,, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and confider 
what will be his condition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what it is at prcfent. He knows that the 
mifery or happinefs which is referved for him in 
another world, lofes nothing of its reality by being 
placed at fo great a diftance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him becaufe they are remote. 
He confiders, that thofe pleafures and pains which lie 
hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every mo- 
ment; and will be prefent with him in their full 
weight and meafure, as much as thofe pains and plea- 
fures which he feels at this very initant. For this 
reafon, he is careful to fecure to himfelf that which is 
the proper happinefs of his nature, and the ultimate 
tlctign of his being. He carries his thoughts to the 
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end of every action; and confiders the mod di ft ant, as 
well as the moil immediate effects of it. He fuper- 
fedes every little profpect of gain and advantage 
which offers itfelf here, if he does not find it con- 
fident with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his 
hopes are full of immortality; his fchenies are large 
and glorious; and his conduct fuitable to one who 
knows his true intereft, and how to purfue it by proper 
methods,. addison. 



SECT I ox r. 
On the government of our Thoughts, 

A multitude of cafes occur, in which we are no 
lefs accountable for what we think, than for what we 
do. 

A^ firft, when the introduction of any train of 
thought depends upon ourfelves, and is our voluntary 
act; by turning our attention towards fuch objects, 
awakening fuch pafsions, or engaging in fuch employ- 
ments, as we know mud give a peculiar determination 
to our thoughts. "Next, when thoughts, by whatever ac- 
cident they may have been originally fuggefted, are in- 
dulged with deliberation and complacency. Though 
the mind has been pafsivc in their reception, and, there- 
fore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their conti- 
nuance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have in- 
truded at firft, like unbidden gucfls; but if, when enter- 
ed, they are made welcome, and kindly entertained, the 
cafe is the fame as if they had been invited from the be- 
ginning. If we be thus accountable to God for thoughts 
either voluntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, 
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we are no lefs fo, in the lad place, for thofe which 
find admittance into our hearts from fupine negligence, 
from total relaxation of attention, from allowing our 
imagination to rove with entire licence, " like the eye* 
" of the fool, towards the ends of the earth." Our minds 
are, in this cafe, thrown open to folly and vanity.. They 
are prodituted to every evil thing which pleafes to 
take pofsefsion. The confcquences mull all be charged 
to our account; and in vain we plead excufe from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great 
object at which we are to aim in governing our 
thoughts, is, to take the mod effectual meafures for 
preventing the introduction of fuch as are finful, and 
for hadening their expuliion, if they fliall have intro- 
duced themfelves without confent of the will. 

But when we defcend into our breads, and examine 
how far we have ftudied to keep this object % in view* 
who can tell, "how oft he hath offended r" In no article of 
religion or morals are men more culpably remifs, than 
in the unr eft rained indulgence they give to fancy $ and 
that too, for the mod part, without remorfe. Since 
the time that Reafon began to exert her powers, 
Thought, during our waking hours, has been active in 
every bread, without a moment's fufpenfion or paufe* 
The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the fpiritual engine have circulated with 
perpetual motion. Let me afk, what has been the 
fruit of this incefsant activity with the greater part 
©f mankind? Of the innumerable hours that have been 
employed in thought, how few are marked with any 
permanent or ufeful effect? How many have either 
pafsed away in idle dreams ; or have been abandoned 
to anxious difcontented routings, to unfocial and ma- 
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lignant pafsions, or to irregular and criminal defires? 
Had I power to lay open that ftorehoufe of iniquity 
which the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw 
Out and read to them a lift of all the imaginations they 
have devifed, and all the pafsions they have indulged 
in fecret; what a picture of men fliould I prefent to 
themfelves ! What crimes would they appear to have 
perpetrated in fecrecy, which to their moil intimate' 
companions they durft not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be inno- 
cently employed, they too commonly fuflfer them to 
run out into extravagant imaginations, and chimerical 
plans of what they would wifh to attain, or choofe to 
•be, if they could frame the courfe of things according 
to their, deiire. Though fuch employments of fancy 
xrome under the fame delcription with thofe which are 
plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they feldom 
are. Befides the wade of time which they occafion, 
•and the mifapplication which they indicate of thofe 
intellectual powers that were given to us for much no- 
bler purpofes, fuch romantic fpeculations lead us al- 
ways into the neighbourhood of forbidden regions. 
They place us on dangerous ground. They are for the 
moft part connected with fome one bad pafsion ; and 
they always nourifh a giddy and frivolous turn of 
thought. They unfit the mind for applying with vigour 
to rational purfuits, or for acquiefcing in fober plans 
-of conduct. From that ideal world in which it allows 
itfelf to dwell, it returns, to the commerce of men, 
unbent and relaxed, fickly and tainted, averfe from 
difcharging the duties, and fometimes difqualified even 
for relifliing the pleafures, of ordinary life. 

BLAIR. 
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SFCTIOX n. 

On the Evils which jfozvf torn unrcjlrained Pafsions. 

When man revolted from his Maker, his pafsions 
rebelled again ft himfclf; ami, from being originally 
the minifters of reafon, have become the tvrants of the 
foul. Hence, in treating of this fubject, two things 
may be afsumed as principle* : fir ft, that through the 
prelent weaknefs of the undcrtlanding, our pafsions 
arc often directed towards improper objects; and next, 
that even when their direction is juft, and their ob- 
jects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excefs ; they always hurry us towards their gratifica- 
tion, with a blind and dangerous impetuofity. On 
thefe two points then turns the whole government of 
our pafsions : firlt, to afcertain the proper objects of 
their purluit; and next, to reftrain them in that par- 
fuit, when they would carry us beyond the bounds of 
reafon. If there be any pulsion which intrudes itfelf 
unfeafonably into our mind, which darkens and trou- 
bles our judgment,- or habitually difcompolcs our tem- 
per ; which unfits us for properly difcharging the du- 
ties, or difqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the com- 
forts of life, w r e may certainly conclude it to have 
gained a dangerous afcendant.. The great object 
which we ought to propofe to ourfelves, is, to acquire 
a firm and ftedfail mind, which the infatuation of paf- 
lion mall not feduce, nor its violence fhake; which, 
refting on fixed principles, fliail, in the midlt of con- 
tending emotions, remain fiee, and mailer of itfelf; 
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able to liften calmly to the voice of confcience, and 
prepared to obey its dictates without heiitation. 

To obtain, if pofsiblc, fuch command of pafsion, is 

one of the highefl attainments of the rational nature. 

Arguments to (how its importance crowd upon us from 

every quarter. If -there be any fertile fource of mif- 

chief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, the mifrule 

of pafsion. It is this which poifons the enjoyment of 

individuals, overturns the order of fociety, and ltrcws 

the path of life with fo many niiferies, as to render it 

indeed the vale of tears. All thofe great fcenes of 

public calamity, which we behold with aftonifhment 

and horror, have originated from the fource of violent 

pafsions. Thefe have overfprcad the earth with blood- 

fhed. Thefe have pointed the afsafsin's dagger, and 

filled the poifoned bowl. Thefe, in every age, have 

furnifhed too copious materials for the orator's pathetic 

declamation, and for the poet's tragical fong. 

When from public life we defcend to private con- 
duct, though pafsion operates not there in fuch a wide 
and deftructive fpherc, we (hall find its influence to be 
no lefs baneful. I need not mention the black and 
fierce pafsions, fuch as envy, jealoufy, and r v evengc, 
whofc effects are obvioufly noxious, and whofe agita- 
tions are immediate mifery. But take any of the licen- 
tious and fenfual kind. Suppofe it to have unlimited 
fcope ; trace it throughout its courfe ; and we fhall 
find that gradually, as it rifes, it taints the foundnefs, 
and troubles the peace of his mind over whom it reigns ; 
that, in its progrefs, it engages him in purfuits which 
are marked either with danger or with.fhame; that, in 
the end, it waftes his fortune, deftroys his health, or 
debafes his character 3 and aggravates all the niiferies 
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in which it has involved him, with Che concluding pangs 
of bitter remorfe. Through all the flages of this fatal 
courfe, how many have heretofore run ? What multi- 
tudes do we daily behold purfuing it, with blind and 
headlong fteps ? blair. 



SECTION VII. 



On the proper State of our Temper, with rejpect to one another. 

It is evident, in the general, that if we confult ei- 
ther public welfare or private happinefs, Chriftian 
charity ought to regulate our difpofitioa in mutual in- 
tercourfe. But as this great principle admits of feveral 
diveriified appearances, let us conlider fome of the 
chief forms under which it ought to fhow itfelf in the 
ufual tenour of life. ' 

What, firft, prefents itfelf to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper; a difpofition averfe to give offence, 
and defirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable in- 
tercourfe in fociety. This fuppofes yielding and con- 
defcending manners, unwillingnefs to contend with 
others about trifles, and, in contefts that are unavoid- 
able, proper moderation of fpirit. Such a temper is 
the firft principle of felf-enjoyment. It is the bafis of 
all order and happinefs among mankind. The pofitive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelfome, are the 
bane. of fociety. They feem deftined to blail the fniall 
fhare of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. 
But they cannot difturb the peace of others, more 
than they break their own. The hurricane rages firft 
in their own bofom, before it is let forth upon the 
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world. In the tempefts which thcj raifc, they arc 
Always toft ; and frequently it is their lot to perifh. 

A peaceable temper mult be fop ported by a candid 
one, or a difpofition to view the conduct of others 
with fairnefs and impartiality. This (lands oppofed 
to a jealous and fufpicious temper, which atari bos 
every action to the worft motive, and throws a black 
fliade over every character. If we would be happy 
in ourfelves, or in our connexions with others, let us 
guard again ft this malignant fpirit. Let us ftudy that 
charity " which thinketh no evil;" that temper which, 
without degenerating into credulity, will difpofe us 
to be jtfft ; and which can allow us to obferve an error, 
without imputing it as a crime. Thus we fhall be 
■kept free from that continual irritation, which imagi 
nary injuries raife in a fufpicious breaft ; and mall walk 
■ among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all 
that is required of a good man. He muft cultivate a 
kind, generous, and fy mpathizing temper, which feels 
for diftrefs, wherever it is beheld ; which enters into 
the concerns of his friends with ardour ; and to all with 
whom he has intercourfe, is gentle, obliging, and hu- 
mane. How amiable appears fuch a difpofition, when 
confrafted with a malicious or envious temper, which 
wraps itfelf up in its own narrow intereft, looks with 
an evil eye on the fuccefs of others, and, with an un- 
natural fatisfaction, feeds on their difappointments or 
miferies! How little does he know of the true happi- 
nefs of life, who is a ftranger to that intercourfe of 
good offices and kind affections, which, by a plcafing 
charm, attaches men to one another, and circulates joy 
from heart to heart ! 

K 
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We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercifc, unlefs when opportunities offer of 
performing actions of high generofity, or of extenfive 
utility. Thefe may feldom occur. The condition of 
the greater part of mankind, in a good meafure, pre- 
cludes them. But, in the ordinary round of human 
affairs, many occafions daily prefent themfelves of miti- 
gating the vexations which others fuffer ; of foothing 
their minds; of aiding their intereft ; of promoting their 
cheerfulnefs, or eafe. Such occafions may relate to 
the fmaller incidents of life? But let us remember, 
that of fmall incidents the fy flem of human life is 
chiefly compofed. The attentions which refpect thefe, 
when fuggefted by real benignity of temper, are often 
more material to the happinefs of thofe around us, than 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dig- 
nity and fplendour. No wife or good man ought to 
account any rules of behaviour as below his regard, 
wnich tend to cement the great brotherhood of man- 
kind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidft that familiar intercpurfe which 
belongs to domeflic life, all the virtues of temper find 
an ample range. It is very unfortunate, that within 
that circle, men too often think themfelves at liberty, 
to give unreft rained vent to the capiice of pafsion arid 
humour. Whereas there, on the contrary, more than 
any where, it concerns them to attend to the government 
of their heart • to check what is violent in their tem- 
pers, and to foften w^at is harm in their manners. 
For there the temper is formed. There, the real 
character difplays itfelf The forms of the world di£ 
guife men when abroad. But within his own family, 
•very man is, known to be what he truly is.-— In ail 
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Our intercourfe then with others* particularly in that 
which is clofeft and mod intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle and friendly temper* 
This is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, 
©ut holy religion feeks to form us. This was the tem- 
per of Chrifi. This is the temper of Heaven. 

BLAIR* 

section rni* 
Excellence of the Ckriftian Religion* 

a 

■ Is it bigotry to believe the fublime truths of the 
gofpel, with full afsurance of faith ? I glory in fuch 
bigotry. I would not part with it for a thoufand 
worlds. I congratulate the man who is pofsefsed of 
it: for, amid ft all the vkrifsitudes and calamities of 
.the prefent fiate, that man enjoys an inexhauftible 
fund of confolation, of which it is not in the power 
of fortune to deprive him. 

There is not a book on earth, fo favourable to alt 
'the kind, arid all the fublime affections ; or fo un- 
friendly to hatred and perfecution, to tyranny, in* 
juftice, and every fort of malevolence, as the Gofpel. 
It breathes nothing throughout, but mercy, benevo- 
lence, and peace. 

- Poetry is fublime, when it awakens in the mind any 
great and good affection, as piety, or patriotifm. 
This is one of the nobleft effects of the heart. The 
Pfalms are remarkable, beyond all other writings, for 
their power of infpiring devout emotions. But it is 
-«ot in this refpect only, that they are fublime. Of 
the Divine nature, -they contain the moil magnificeat 

¥L1 
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descriptions, that tbe foul of man can comprehend* 
The hundred and fourth Pfalm, in particular* difplays 
the power and good nefs of Providence, in creating 
and preferving the world, and the various tribes of 
animals in it, with fuch majeflic brevity and beauty 
as it is vain to look for in any human competition. 

Such of the doctrines of the Gofpel as are level 
to human capacity, appear to be agreeable to the 
pure ft truth, and the fbundeft morality. All the ge- 
nius and learning of the Heathen world ; all the pene- 
tration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Ariitotle, had 
never- been able to produce fuch a fyftem of moral 
duty, and fo rational an account of Providence and of 
man, as are to be found in the New Teftament. Com- 
pared, indeed, with this, ail other moral and theolo- 
gical wifdom 

Lofts 9 difcountenanc'd, and like folly ihowt. . 

BEA/TTIB. 

■ 

SECTION IX. 

Rejitcthm cccajtoned by a Review of the Blefsings^ pronounced 
by Chrijl an his Difcijiksj in Ins Seimm on tJie Mount* 

What abundant reafbn have we to thank Gocl, 
that this large and inftructive difcourfe of our blefsed 
Redeemer, is fo particularly recorded by the facred 
hiftorian. Let every one that «* hath ears to hear 1 * 
attend to it : for furely no man ever fpoke as our Lord 
did on this occafion. Let us fix our minds in a po- 
fturo of humble attention, that we may " receive the 
law from his mouth." 

He opened it with blefsings, repeated and moll 
important blefsings. But on whom are they pro- 
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aonnced ? and whom are we taught to think the hap* 
pieft of mankind? The meek and the humble; the 
penitent and the merciful; the peaceful and the pure; 
thofe that hunger and thirft after righteoufnefs ; thofe 
that labour, but faint not, under perfecution ! Lord ! 
how different are thy maxims from thofe of the 
children of this world ! They call the proud happy ; 
and admire the gay, the rich, the powerful, and the 
victorious. But let a vain world take its gaudy trifles, 
and drefs up the fooKih creatures that purftce them. 
May oar fouls mare in that happinefs which the Soa 
of God came to recommend and to procure ! May we 
obtain mercy -of the Lord; may we be owned as his. 
children; enjoy his prefence; and inherit his king- 
dom! With thefe enjoyments, and thefe hopes, we 
Will cheerfully welcome the loweft, or the moil pain- 
ful ctrcumftances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate thofe amiable vir- 
tues, which are here recommended to us ; this humi- 
lity and meeknefs; this penitent fenfc of fin; this ar- 
dent defire after righteoufnefs; this com pa fs ion and 
purity; this peacefulnefs and fortitude of foul; ano\ 
in a word, this univerfal goodnefs which becomes ur* 
as we fuftain the character of " the fait of the earth,* 
and " the light of the world." 

Is there not reafon to lament, that we anfwer the 
character no better ? Is there not reafon to exclaim^ 
with a good man in former times, " Blefsed Lord ! 
either thefe are' not thy words, or we are not Chrift- 
ians!" Oh, feafon our hearts more effectually with 
thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on our lamps ! 
Then (ball the flame brighten ; then (hall the ancient 
honours of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes be 
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awakened and animated, by the lufire of. it, ** to 
"glorify our Father in heaven." i 

DODDRIDGE. 



SECTION X. 

Schemes (f Life often illufiry* * 

Omar, the fon of Hufsan,. had pafsed fevenly-fjve 
years, in honour and profperity. The favour of three 
fuccefsive califs had iillcd his hfcufe with gold: and 
£lver;.and whenever he appeared, the benedictions 
of the people proclaimed his pafsage* 

Terreflrial happinefs is of ihort continuance. . The 
brightnefs of the flame is wafting its fuel; the fragrant 
flower is pafsing away in its own odours. The vigour 
of Omar began to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from 
his head; ftrength departed from his hafuls; .and 
agility from his feet. He gave back to the calif the 
keys of truft, and the feals of fecrecy ; and fought no 
other pleafure for the remains of life, than the con* 
verfe of the wife, and the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired* . His 
chamber was filled by vifitants, eager to catch the 
dictates of experience, and officious to pay the tribute 
of admiration. Caled, the fen of the viceroy of Egypt, 
entered every day early, and retired late. He Was 
beautiful and eloquent: Omar admired his wit, and 
loved his docility. " Tell me," faid Caled, u thou to 
whofe. voice nations have liftened, and whofe wifdom 
is known to the extremities of Afia, tell me how I may 
refemble Omar the prudent. The arts by which thou 
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haft gained power and preferved it, are to thee no 
longer necefsary or ufeful : impart to me the fecret of 
thy conduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy 
wifdom has built thy fortune." 

** Young man," faid Omar, " it is of little ufe to form 
plans of life. When I took my fir ft furvcy of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having confidered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of folitude 
1 faid thus to myfelf, leaning againft a cedar, which 
fyread its branches over my head : * Seventy years 
are allowed to man : I have yet fifty remaining. Ten 
years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and 
ten I will pafs in foreign countries; I (hall be learned, 
and therefore (hall be honoured ; every city will fhout at 
my arrival, and every ft u dent will folicit my friend (hi p. 
Twenty years thus pafsed, will ftorc my mind with 
images, which I (hall be bufy, through the reft of my 
life, in combining and comparing. 1 (hall revel in 
inexhauftible accumulations of intellectual riches; I 
{hall find- new pleafures for every moment ; and (hall 
never more be weary of myfelf. I will not, however, 
deviate too far from the beaten track of life ; but will 
try what can be found in female delicacy. I will marry 
& wife beautiful as the Houries, and wife as Zobeide : 
with her I will live twenty years within the fuburbs 
of Bagdat, in every plcaiure that wealth can pur- 
chafej and fancy can invent. I will then retire to a 
rural dwelling; pafs my days in obfeurity and con- 
templation; and lie filently down on the bed of death. 
Through my life it fliall be my fettled refolution, that 
I will never depend upon the fmile of princes; that I 
will never ftand expofed to the artifices of courts ; I 
.will .never pant for public honours, nor difturb my 
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quiet with the affairs of ftate.' Such was my fcheme 
of life, which 1 iinprefsed indelibly upon my me- 
mory." 

" The fir ft part of my enfuing time was to be fpent 
in fearch of knowledge, and I know not how I was 
diverted from my defign. I had no vifible impedi- 
ments without, nor any ungovernable pafsions within. 
I regarded knowledge as the higheft honour, and the 
moil engaging pleafure ; yet day ftole upon day, and 
month glided after month, till 1 found that feven years 
of the firft ten had vanished, and left nothing behind 
them. I now poftponed my purpofe of travelling; 
for why mould I go abroad, while fo much remained 
to be learned at home ? 1 immured myfelf for four 
years, and ftudied the laws of the empire. The fame 
of my (kill reached the judges : I was found able to 
fpeak upon doubtful queftions ; and was commanded 
to ftand at the footftool of the calif. I was. heard 
with attention; I was con fulled with confidence; and 
the love of praife fattened on my heart." 

" I ftill wifhed to fee diftant countries ; liftened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers; and refolved 
fome time to afk my difmifsion, that 1 might feaft my 
foul with novelty : but my prefence was always necef- 
fary ; and the ftream of bufinefs hurried me along. 
Sometimes I was afraid left I fliould be charged with 
ingratitude ; but I ft ill propofed to travel, and there- 
fore would not confine myfelf by marriage." 

" In my fiftieth year, I began to fufpect that the time 
of travelling was paft ; and thought it beft to lay hold 
on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myfelf 
in domeftic pleafures. But at fifty no man eafily finds 
a woman beautiful as the Hourics, and wife as Zoboide, 
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I inquired and rejected, confalted and deliberated* 
till the fixty-fecond year made me afhamed of wifhing 
to marry. I had now nothing left but retirement; 
and for retirement I never found a time, till difeafe 
forced me from public employment," 

u Such was my fcheme, and fuch has been its confe- 
quence. With an infatiable thirft for knowledge, I 
trifled away the years of improvement; with a reftlef* 
defire of feeing different countries, I have always re- 
dded in the fame city ; with the higheft expectation 
of connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and 
with unalterable refolutions of contemplative retire- 
ment, I am going to die within the walls of Bagdat." 

DR. JOHNSO'Ni 
SECTION XI. 

The Pkafurcs cf virtuous Scnfililify, 

The good effects of true fenfibility on general virtue 1 
and happinefs, admit of no difpute. Let us confider 
its effect on the happinefs of him who pofsefses it, 
and the various pleafures to which it gives him aecefs. 
If he is matter of riches or influence, it affords him 
the means of increafing his own enjoyment, by re- 
lieving the wants, or increafing the comforts of others. 
If he commands not thefc advantages, yet all the com- 
forts,, which he fees in the pofsefston of the defcrving, 
become ia fome fort his, by his rejoicing in the good 
which they enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a 
Satisfaction to him, which the infcnfible can never 
know. The profufion of goodnefs which he behold* 
poured forth on the univcric, dilates his heart with: 
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the thought, that innumerable multitudes around him 
are bleft and happy. When he fees the labours of 
men appearing to profper, and views a country 
flourifhing in wealth and induftry ; when he beholds 
the fpring coming forth in its beauty, and reviving 
the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn behold* the 
fields loaded with plenty, and die year crowned with 
all its fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to 
the great Father of all, and rejoices in the general 
felicity and joy. 

It may indeed be objected, that the fame fenfibility 
lays open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, 
from the diilrefses which abound in the world ; ex- 
poles us to frequent fuffering from the participation 
which it communicates of the for rows, as well as of 
the joys, of friendfhip. But let it be coniidered, that 
the tender melancholy of fympathy, is accompanied 
with a fenfation, which, they who feel it would not 
exchange for the gratifications of the lelfifh. When 
the heart is ftrongly moved by any of the kind affec- 
tions, even when it pours itielf forth in virtuous for- 
row, a fecret attractive charm mingles with the pain- 
ful emotion ; there is a joy in the midft of grief. Let 
it be farther coniidered, that the griefs which fen- 
fibility introduces, are counterbalanced by pleafures 
which flow from the fame fource. Senfibility heightens 
in general the human powers, and is connected 
with acutenefc in all our feelings. If it makes us 
more alive to fome painful fenfations, in return, it 
renders the p Leafing ones more vivid and animated. 
The felnlh man languishes in his narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to what affects his own 
interefi. He is obliged to repeat the fame gratifir 
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cations, till they become infipid. But the man of 
virtuous fenfibilily moves in a wider fpherc of felicity. 
His powers are much more frequently called forth 
into occupations of pleafing activity. Nuinberlefs oc- 
cafions open to him of indulging his favourite taftc, 
by conveying fa ti si act ion to others. Often it is in his 
power, in one way or other, to (both the afflicted 
heart; to carry fome confolation into the houfe of 
woe. In the fcenes of ordinary life, in the domed ic 
and focial intercourfes of men, the cordiality or' his 
affections cheers and gladdens him. Every appear- 
ance, every defcription of innocent happinefs, is en- 
joyed by him. Every native exprefsion of kindnefs 
and afTection among others, is felt by him', even though 
lie be not the object of it. Among a circle of friends, 
enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happieft. 
In a word, he lives in a different fort of world from 
what the felfifh man inhabits. He pofsefses a new 
fenfe, that enables him to behold objects which the 
felfifli cannot fee. At the fame time, his enjoyments 
are not of that kind which remain merely on the fur- 
face of the mind. They penetrate the heart. They 
enlarge and elevate, they refine and ennoble it. To 
all the pleafing emotions of affection, they add the 
dignified confeioufnefs of virtue. — Children of men ! 
men formed by nature to live and to feel as brethren ! 
how Jong will ye continue to efirange yourfelves from 
one another by competitions and jealoufies, when in 
cordial union ye might be fo much more blcft ? How 
long will ye feek your happinefs in felfifli gratifi- 
cations alone, neglecting thofe purer and better 
fources of joy, which flow from the affections and 
the heart? blair. 

K6 
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SECTIOW III. 

* 

C« tie true Honour of Man. 

The proper honour of man arifes not from fbnrar 
of thofe fplcndid actions and abilities, which excif? 
high admiration. Courage and prowefs, military ro* 
nown, (ignal victories and conquefts, may render the ■ 
name of a man famous, without rendering his chaw 
racter truly honourable. To many brave men, to 
many heroes renowned in ftory, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their pcaifes 
are fung. They ftand as on an eminence above the 
reft of mankind. Their eminence, neverthelefs, may 
not be of tl\at fort, before which we bow with inward 
efteem and refpect. Something more is wanted lor 
that purpofe, than the conquering arm, and the in* 
trcpid mind. The laurels of the warrior rauft at all 
times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears 
of the widow and the orphan. But if they have beert 
fkiined by rapine and inhumanity;, if fordid avarice 
has marked his character ; or low and grofs fenfuality 
has degraded his life; the great hero finks into a little 
man. What at a diftance, or on a fuperficial view* 
we admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious* when 
we examine it more clofely. It is like the ColofsaL 
Jiatue, whofe immenfe fize ftruck the fpectator afar 
off with aftonimment ; but when nearly viewed, it 
appears difpeopartioned, unfhapely, and rude. 

Obfervations'of the fame kind may be applied to all 
the reputation derived frem civil accompli ftiments j: 
from the refined politics of the iiatefman ; or the lite- 
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rary efforts of genius and erudition. Thefe beftow, 
and, within certain bounds, ought to beftow, emi- 
nence and diftinction on men. They difcover talents 
which in themfelves are fhining ; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed in advancing the 
good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rife 
to fame. But a diftinction is to be made between 
fame and true honour. The ftatefman, the orator* 
or the poet, may be famous ; while yet the man him* 
felf is far from being honoured. We envy kis abi- 
lities. We wifti to rival them. But we would not 
choofe to- be clafsed with him who pofsefsed them. 
Inftanoes of this fort are too often found in every re- 
cord of ancient or modern hiftory. 

From all this it follows, that, in order to difcern 
where man's true honour lies, we muft look, not to 
any adventitious circumftance of fortune ; not to any 
fingle fparkling quality; but to the whole of what 
forms* a man ; what entitles him, as fuch, to rank high 
among that clafs of beings to which he belongs ; in a 
-word, we muft look to the mind and the foul.— A 
mind fuperior to fear, to felfifh intereft and corrupt 
lion ; a mind governed by the principles of uniform 
rectitude and integrity; the fame in profperity and 
adverfity; which no bribe can feduce, nor terror oven 
awe; neither by pleafure melted into effeminacy, nor 
by diflrefs funk into dejection : fuch is the mind which 
forms the diftinction and eminence of man.— One, who; 
in no fituation of life, is either afhamed or afraid of 
dilcharging his duty, and acting his proper papt with 
firmnefe and conftancy; true to the God whom he 
worihip&i and true to the' faith in which he profefses 
to believe ; full of affection to his brethren of matt- 
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kind ; faithful to his* friends, generous to his enemies, 
warm with compafsion to the unfortunate ; felf-deny- 
jng to little private interefts and pleafures, but zealous 
fpr public intereft and happinefs; magnanimous, with- 
out being proud ; humble, without being mean ; juft, 
without being harfli ; fimple in his manners, but manly 
in his feelings ; on whofe word we can entirely rely ; 
whofe countenance never deceives us; whofe pro- 
fefsions of kindnefs are the effufions of his heart : one, 
in fine, whom, independent of any views of advan- 
tage, we would choofe for a fuperior, could truft in 
as a friend, and could love as a brother : — This i& the 
man, whom in our heart, above all others, we do, we 
mull, honour. blaibu 



SECTION XIII. 

lie Influence of Devotion on the Ha/ijiinefs of Lift* ' 

Whatever promotes and firengthens virtue, 
whatever calms and regulates the temper, is a ibure* 
of happinefs. Devotion produces thofe effects -in 4k 
remarkable degree. It infpires compofure of fpixit, 
jnildnefs, and benignity; weakens the painful, and 
cherifhes the pleating emotions ; and, by thefe means* 
carries on the life of a pious man in a fmooth and 
placid tenour. 

: Befides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, 
devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the 
vicious are entire firangers; enjoyments the more 
valuable, as they peculiarly belong to retirement, 
when the world leaves us; and to adverfity, when it 
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becomes oar foe. Thefe are the two feafons, for 
which every wife man would moft with to provide 
fome hidden ftore of comfort. For let him be placed 
In the moil favourable fituation which the human ftate 
admits, the world can neither always amuie him, nor 
always fhield him from diftrefs. There will be many 
hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life* 
If he be a flranger to God, and to devotion, how 
dreary will the gloom of folitude often prove ! With 
what oppre&ive weight will ficknefs, difappointment, 
or old age, fall upon his fpirits! But, for thofe penfive 
periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. From 
the tirefome repetition of the common vanities of life, 
pr from the painful corrolion of its cares and for- 
rows, devotion tranfports him into a new region ; and 
furrounds him there with fuch objects, as are the moft 
fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, and 
to heal the wounds of his heart. If the world has 
been empty and delufive, it gladdens htm with the 
profpect of a higher and better order of things, ahout 
to arife. If men have been ungrateful and bafe, it 
difplays before him the faithfulnefs of that Supreme 
JBeing, who, though every other friend fail, will never 
ibrfake him. Let us confult our experience, and we 
ihall find, that the two greateft fources of inward joy, 
are, the exercife of love directed* towards a de» 
ferving object, and the exercife of hope terminating 
on fome high and afsured happinefs. Both thefe are 
fupplied by devotion; and therefore we have no 
reafon<to be furprifed, if, on fome occafions, it fills the 
hearts of good men with a fatisfaction not to be ex* 
prefsed* 
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The refined pleafures of a pious mind are, in- many 
refpects, fuperior to the coarfe gratifications of fenfe. 
They are pleafures which belong to the higheft 
powers, and beft affections of the foul ; whereas the 
gratifications of fenfe refide in the lowed region of 
our nature. To the latter* the foul ftoops below its na- 
tive dignity. The former, raife it above itfelf* The 
latter, leave always a comfortlefs, often a mortifying* 
remembrance behind them. The former, are reviewed 
with apphtufe and delight. The pleafures of fenfe 
refemble a foaming torrent, which, after a difor clef Jy 
cowrie, fpeedily runs out, and leaves an empty and 
osTenive channel. But the pleafures of devotion rtf- 
iemble the equable current of a pure, river, which 
enlivens the fields through which' it pafses, and difc 
Jraies verdure and fertility along its banks. To thee, 
, O Devotion ! we owe the higheft improvement of ov* 
nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou* 
art the fappoft of our virtue, and the reft of our fouls, 
in this turbulent world. Thou compofeA the thoughts; 
Thou calmeft the pafsions. Thou exalteft the heart 
Thy communications, and thine only, are imparted 
to die low, no lefs than to the high; to the poor* as 
well as to the rich. In thy prefence, worldly diftine* 
tions ceafe ; and under thy influence, worldly forrows 
are forgotten. Thou art the balm of the wounded 
mind. Thy fanctuary is ever open to the miferable^ 
inaccefsible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Thou beginneft on earth, the temper of heaven^ ' In 
thee, the hofis of angels and blefeed fpirits eternally 
rejoice. biai&v 
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section x/r. 

The planetary and temftrial Wwlds comparatively 

anfiJercd. 

To vs 9 who dwell on its furfacc, the earth is by far 
the moft extenfivc orb that our eyes can any where 
behold : it is alfo clothed with verdure, diftinguifhed 
by trees, and adorned with a variety of beautiful de- 
corations; whereas, to a fpectator placed on one of 
the planets, it wears a uniform afpect; looks all 
luminous ; and no larger than a fpot. To beings who 
dwell at dill greater di (lances, it entirely difappears. 
That which we call alternately the morning and the 
evening ftar, as in one part of the orbit the rides 
fbremoft in the procefsion of night, in the other uflaers 
in and anticipates the dawn, is a planetary world, 
which, with the four others that fo 'wonderfully vary 
their my (Uc dance, arc in themfelves dark bodies, and 
ifaine only by reflection; have fields, and feas, and 
•ikies of their own ; are furnimed with all accom- 
modations for animal fubfiftence, and are fuppofed to 
be the abodes of intellectual life ; all which, together 
with our earthly habitation, are dependent on that 
grand difpenfer of Divine munificence, the fun ; receive 
iheir light from the diftribution of his rays, and derive 
their comfort from his benign agency. 

The fun, which feems to perform its daily ftages 
through the iky, is in this refpect fixed and immovable : 
it is the great axle of heaven,' about which the globe 
we inhabit, and other more fpacious orbs, wheel their 
ilated courfes. The fun, though feexningly fmaljer 
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than the dial it illuminates, is abundantly larger than 
this whole earth, on \\ hich fo many lofty mountains 
rife, and fuch vaft oceans roll. A line extending from 
fide to fide through the centre of that refplendent orb, 
would meafure more than eight hundred thoufand 
miles : a girdle formed to go round its circumference, 
would require a length of millions. Were its folid 
contents to be eftimated, the account would overwhelm 
our underftanding, and be almoft beyond the power 
of language to exprefs. Are we ftartled at thefe re* 
ports of philofophy ? Are we ready to cry out in a 
tranfport of furprife, " How mighty is the Being who 
kindled fuch a prodigious fire ; and keeps alive, from 
age to age, fuch an enormous mafs of flame !" let us 
attend our philofophic guides, and we (hall be brought 
acquainted with fpeculations more enlarged and more 
inflaming. 

This fun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little. part of the grand machine of the univerfe ; every 
ftar, though in appearance no bigger than the diamond 
that glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vaft: globe, 
like the fun in fize and in glory ; no lefs fpacious, no 
lefs luminous, than the radiant fource of day. So that 
every ftar, is not barely a world, but the centre of a 
magnificent fyftem ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated 
by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence, all which are loft to our fight in unmeafurable 
wilds of ether. That the ftars appear like fo many 
diminutive, and fcarcely diflinguifhable points, is 
owing to their immenfe and inconceivable diftance. 
Immenfe and inconceivable indeed it is, fince a ball, 
(hot from the loaded cannon, and flying with unabated 
rapidity, muft travel, at this impetuous rate, almoft: 
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fcven hundred thoufand years, before it could reach 
the nearcft of thefe twinkling luminaries. 

While, beholding this vaft expanfe, I learn my own 
extreme meannefs, I would alfo di (cover the abject 
littlenefs of all terreflrial things. What is the earth, 
with all her oftentatious fcenes, compared with this 
aftonifhing grand furniture of the fkies ? What, but a 
dim fpeck, hardly perceivable in the map of the 
univerfe ? It is obferved by a very judicious writer, 
/hat if the fun himfclf, which enlightens this part of 
the creation, were extinguifhed, and all the hod of 
planetary worlds, which move about him, were an- 
nihilated, they would not be milscd by an eye that can 
take in the whole compafs of nature, any more than a 
grain of fand upon the fea-fliore. The bulk of which 
they confift, and the fpace which they occupy, are fo 
exceedingly little in comparifon of the whole, that 
their lofs would fcarcely leave a blank in the immenfi ty 
of God's works. If then, not our globe only, but this 
whole fyftem, be fo very diminutive, what is a king- 
dom or a county ? What arc a few lordftiips, or the 
fo much admired patrimonies of thofe who are fly led 
wealthy ? When I meafure them with my own little 
pittance, they fwell into proud and bloated dimen- 
fions : but when I take the univerfe for my ftandard, 
how fcanly is their fize, how contemptible their 
iigure ! They (hrink into pompous nothings. 

ADDISON. 
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section xr. 

Oh the Potter of Cu/iom 9 and the Ufes to which it may he 

applied. 

There is not a common faying, which has a better 
turn of" fenfc in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that ' Cullom is a feeond nature.* 
It is indeed able to form the man anew ; and give him 
inclinations and capacities altogether different from 
thofe he was born with. A perfon who is addicted t» 
play or gaming, though he took but little delight in it 
at fir (I, by degrees contracts fo ftrong an inclination 
towards it, and gives himfelf up fo entirely to it, that it 
ieems the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
or bufy life will grow upon a man infenfibly, as he is 
converfant in the one or the other, till he is utterly 
unqualified for relifhing that to which he has been for 
fome time difufed. Nay, a man may fmoke, or drink, 
or take fnuff, till he. is unable to pafs away his time 
without it; not to mention how our delight in any 
particular ftudy, art, or fcience, rifes and improves, in 
proportion to the application which we beftow upon 
it. Thus, what was at firfi an exercife, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into diverfions. The mind grows fond of 
thofe actions it is accuflomed to^'and is drawn with 
reluctancy from thofe paths in which it has been ufed 
to walk. 

If we attentively confider this property of human 
nature, it may inflruct us in very fine moralities. In 
the firft place, I would have no man difcouraged with 
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that kind of life, or feries of action, in which the choice 
of others, or his own necefsities, may have engaged 
him. It may perhaps be very difagreeable to him, at 
flrft ; but ufe and application will certainly render it 
not only lefs painful, but pleating and (at is factory. 

In the fecond place, I would recommend to every 
one, the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is faid to 
have given to his difciples, and which that philofopher 
muir. have drawn from the obfervation I have enlarged 
upon : " Pitcji upon that courfe of life which is the 
moft excellent, and cuftom will render it the mod de- 
lightful" Men, whofc circumftances will permit 
them to choofe their own way of life, are inexcuiable 
if they do not purfue that which their judgment tells 
them is the moft laudable. The voice of rea&n is 
more to be regarded, than the bent of any prefent 
inclination ; fince, by the rule above mentioned, in- 
clination will at length come over to rcafon, though 
we can never force reafon to comply with inclina- 
tion. 

In thd third place, this obfervation may teach the 
rootf fenfuai and irreligious man, to overlook thofe hard- 
fhips and difficulties, which are apt to difcourage him 
from the profecution of a virtuous life. M The Gods," 
faid Hefiod, u have placed labour before virtue ; the 
way to her is at firft rough and difficult, but grows 
more fmoofh and eafy the farther we advance in it." 
The man who proceeds in it with fteadinefs and 
refolution* will, ip. a little time, find that '* her ways 
are ways of pleafantnefs, and that all her paths are 
peace." 

To enforce this consideration, we may farther ob- 
ferve, that tlie practice of religion will not only be 
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attended with that p leaf u re, which naturally accompa- 
nies thofe actions to which we are habituated, but with 
thofe fupernumerary joys of heart, that rife from the 
confcioufnefs of fuch a pleafure ; from the fatisfaction of 
acting up to the dictates of reafon ; and from the 
profpcct of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this obferva* 
lion, which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once fettled in a regular 
courfe of life, how we too frequently indulge ourfelves 
in even the moft mnocent diverfions andentertainmehts; 
fince the mincHnay infenfibly fall off from the relifh of 
virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that plea- 
sure which it takes in the performance of its duty, 
for delights of a much inferior and an unprofitable 
nature. 

The laft ufe which 1 fliall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with 
thofe actions to which it is accuftomed, is, to mow how 
absolutely necefsary it is for us to gain habits of virtue 
in this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the 
next. The (late of blifs, we call Heaven, will not be 
capable of affecting thofe minds which are not thus 
qualified for it : we mult in this world, gain a relifh 
of truth and virtue, if we would be able to tafte that 
knowledge and perfection, which are to make us 
happy in the next. ^The feeds of thofe fpiritual joys 
and raptures, which are to rife up and flourifh in the 
foul to all eternity, mult be planted in it during this 
its prefent ftate of probation. In fhort, heaven is 
not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as the 
natural effect, of a religious life. 

ADDISON. 
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SECTION XVI. 



The Plea/ures refulting from a proper Ufe of our Faculties. 

Happy that man, who, unembarrafsed by vulgar 
cares, mailer of himfelf, his time, and fortune, fpends 
his time in making himfelf wifer ; and his fortune, in 
making others (and therefore himfelf) happier : who, 
as the will and underflanding are the two ennobling 
faculties of the foul, thinks himfelf not complete, till 
his underflanding is beautified with the valuable fur- 
niture of knowledge, as well as his will enriched with 
every virtue : who has furnifhed himfelf with all the 
advantages to relifh folitude and enliven converfation ; 
who when ferious, is not fullen j and when cheerful, 
not indifcreetly gay ; whole ambition is, not to be ad- 
mired for a falfe glare of greatnefs, but to be beloved 
for the gentle and fober luilrc of his wifdom and good- 
nefs. The greatefl minifter of ftate has not more bufi- 
nefs to do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed 
every other man, may find, in the retired and flill 
fcenes of life. Even in his private walks, every thing 
that is vifible convinces him there is prefent a Being 
invifible. Aided by natural philofophy, he reads 
plain legible traces of the Divinity in every thing he 
meets: he fees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Mofes did in the burning bufh, though not in fo glaring 
a manner : and when he fees him, he adores him with 
the tribute of a grateful heart. 

Seed. 



• 
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SKCTIOS AT//. 

Defaijition of Candour. 

TRt/E candour is altogether different from that 
guarded, inofrenfive language, and that fiudied open- 
nefs of behaviour, which we fo frequently meet with 
among men of the world. Smiling, very often, is the 
afpect, and fraooth are the words, of thofe who in- 
wardly are the mod ready to think evil of othen. 
That candour which is a Chriftian virtue, confifts, 
not in fairnefs of fpeech, but in fairnefs of heart. 
It may want the blandifhment of external courtefy, 
but fupplies its place with humane and generous li- 
berality of fentiment. Its manners are unaffected, and 
its profefsions cordial. Exempt, on one hand, from the 
dark jealoufy of a fufpicious mind, it is no Iefs removed, 
on the other, from that eafy credulity which is ini- 
pofed on by every fpecious pretence. It is perfectTy 
confident with extenfive knowledge of the world, a:id 
with due attention to our own fafety. In that various 
intercourfe, which we are obliged to carry on with 
perfons of every different character, fufpicion, to a 
certain degree, is a necefsary guard. It is only when 
it exceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it de- 
generates into vice. There is a proper mean between 
undifHnguifhing credulity, and univerfal jealoufy, which 
a found under flanding difcerns, and which the man of 
candour fludies to preferve. 

He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with 
good, which is to be found in every human character. 
He expects none to be faultlefs ; and he is unwilling 
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to believe that there is any without fome commendable 
quality. In the midft of many defects, he can difcover 
a virtue. Under the influence of perfonal refentment, 
he can be juft to the merit of an enemy. He never 
lends an open car to thofe defamatory reports and 
dark fuggeftions, which, among the tribes of the cen- 
forious, circulate with fo much rapidity, and meet 
with fuch ready acceptance. lie is not haity to judge, 
and he requires full evidence before he will condemn 
As long as an action can be afcribed to different mo- 
tives, he holds it as no mark of fagacity to impute it 
always to the word. Where there is juft ground for 
doubt, he keeps his judgment undecided; and, dur- 
ing the period of fufpenfe, leans to the mofl charitable 
conftruction which an action can bear. When he muft 
condemn, he condemns with regret ; and without thofe 
aggravations which the feverity of others adds to the 
crime. He liftens calmly to the apology of the offender, 
and readily admits every extenuating circumftance 
which equity can fuggeft. How much foever he may 
blame the principles of any feet or party, he never 
confounds, under one general cenfurc, all who belong 
to that party or feet. He charges them not with fuch 
confequences of their tenets, as they refufe and difc 
avow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer 
the fubverfion of all found principles ; nor from one bad 
action, conclude that all regard to conference is over- 
thrown. When he " beholds the mote in his brother's 
eye," he remembers " the beam in his own." He 
commiferates human frailty ; and judges of others 
according to the princijjes, by which he would thir.k 
it reafonable that they fhould judge of him. In a 
word, he views men and actions in the clear funfliine 

la 
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of charity and good-nature ; and not in that dark and 
fullen (hade which jealoufy and partv-fpirit throw over 
all characters. blair. 



SECT 10 V XV II I. 

On tlu Imperfection of tlxti Hap/iiwfs 'vJiich re/Is JoLely on worMlp 

Pkafurcs. 

The vanity of human plcafurcs is a topic which 
might be cmbelliflicd with the pomp of much defcrip- 
tion. But I (hall ftudioufly avoid exaggeration, and 
only point out a threefold vanity in human life, which 
every impartial obferver cannot but admit; difap- 
pointment in purfuit, difsatisfaction in enjoyment, un- 
certainty in pofsefsion. 

Firit, difappointment in purfuit. When we look 
around us on the world, we every where behold a 
bufy multitude, intent on the profecution of various 
defigns, which their wants or defires have fuggefted* 
We behold them employing every method which in- 
genuity can devifc ; fome the patience of induftry, 
fome the boldnefs of enterprize, others the dexterity 
of ftratagem, in order to compafs their ends. Of this 
incefsant ftir and activity, what is the fruit ? In com- 
panion of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how 
fmall is the number of the fuccefsful ? Or rather, where 
is the man who will declare, that in every point he 
has completed his plan, and attained his utmoft with ? 
No extent of human abilities has been able to difcover 
a path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to 
fuccefs. " The race is not always to the fwift, nor the 
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battle to the ftrong, nor riches to men of understand- 
ing. We may form our plans with the moft profound 
iagacity, and with the moft vigilant caution may guard 
againft dangers on every fide. But ibmei unforeseen 
occurrence comes acrofs, which baffles our wilclom, and 
lays our labours in the dud. 

Were fuch difappointments confined to thofe who 

afpire at engrofsing the higher departments of life, the 

misfortune would be lefs. The humiliation of the 

mighty, and the fall of ambition from its towering height, 

little concern the bulk of mankind. Thefe are objects 

on which, as on diflant meteors, they gaze from afar, 

without drawing perfonal inftruction from events fo 

much above them. But, alas ! when we defcend into 

the regions of private life, we find difappointment 

and b la fled hope equally prevalent there. Neither 

the moderation of our views, nor the juftice of our 

pretentions, can enfure fuccefs. But " time and 

chance happen to all." Againft the ftream of events, 

both the worthy and the undeferving are obliged to 

ftruggle ; and both are frequently overborn alike by 

the current. 

Betides difappointment in purfuit, difsatisfaction in 
enjoyment is a farther vanity, to which the human ftate 
is fubject. This is the fevercft of all mortifications, 
after having been fuccefsful in the purfuit, to be 
baffled in the enjoyment itfelf. Yet this is found to 
be an evil ftill more general than the former. Some 
may be fo fortunate as to attain what they have pur- 
sued; but none are rendered completely happy by 
what they have attained. Difappointed hope is mi- 
fery ; and yet fuccefsful hope is only imperfect blifs. 
Look through all the ranks of mankind. Examine the 
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condition of thofe who appear moil profperous ; and 
you will find that they are never juft what they deli re 
to be. If retired, they languilh for action ; if bufy, 
they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are 
impatient for diftinction ; if in high ftations, they figh 
after freedom and eafe. Something is ftill wanting to 
that plenitude of fatisfaction, which they expected to 
acquire. Together with every wifh that is gratified, 
a new demand arifes. One void opens in the heart, 
as another is filled. On withes, wi flies grow ; and to 
the end, it is rather the expectation of what they 
have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which 
occupies and interefts the moft fuccefsful. 

This difsatisfaction in the midft of human pleafure, 
fprings partly from the nature of our enjoyments them- 
felves, and partly from circumftances which corrupt 
them. No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the 
high defires and powers of an immortal fpirit. Fancy 
paints them at a diftance with fplendid colours ; but 
pclsefsion unveils the fallacy. The eagernefs of pa£ 
Hon bellows upon them, at fir ft, a brifk and lively 
relifh. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, 
and fometimes to pafs from iatiety into difguft. Happy 
would the poor man think himfelf, if he could enter 
on all the treafures of the rich ; and happy for a fhort 
time he might be : but before he had long contem- 
plated and admired his ftate, his pofsefsions would 
feem to lefsen, and his cares would grow. 

Add to the unfatisfving nature of our pleafures, the 
attending circumftances which never fail to corrupt 
them. For, fuch as they are, they are at no time 
pofsefsed unmixed. To human lips it is not given to 
tafte the cup of pure joy. When external circum- 
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fiances fhow faireft to the world, the envied man 
groans -in private under his own burden. Some vexa. 
tion difquiets, fome pafsion corrodes him ; fome 
diftrefs, either felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, 
the root of his felicity. When there is nothing from 
without to difturb the profperous, a fecret poifon 
operates within. For worldly happinefs ever tends 
to deftroy itfelf, by corrupting the heart. It fofters 
the loole and the violent pafsions. It engenders 
noxious habits; and taints the mind with falfe 
delicacy, which makes it feel a thoufand unreal 
evils. 

But put the cafe in the moft favourable light. Lay 
afide from human pleafures both difappointment in 
purfuit, and deceitfulnefs in enjoyment ; fuppofe them 
to be fully attainable, and completely fatisfactory ; 
ftiil there remains to be confidered the vanity of un- 
certain pofseision and fhort duration. Were there in 
worldly things any fixed point of fecurity which we 
could gain, the mind would then have fome bafis on 
which to reft. But our condition is fuch, that every 
thing wavers and totters around us. " Boaft not thy- 
felf of to-morrow ; for thou knoweft not what a day 
may bring forth." It is much if, during its courfe, 
thou heareft not of fomewhat to difquiet or alarm 
thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
The feeds of alteration are every where fown ; and 
the funfhine of profperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If our enjoyments be numerous, we lie 
more open on different fides to be wounded. If we 
have pofsefsed them long, we have greater caufe to 
dread an approaching change. By fto\N Aa^gusfe* \v*- 
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fperity rifes ; but rapid is the progrefs of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The edi- 
fice which it coft much time and labour to erect, one 
inauipicious event, one fudden blow, can level with 
the dull. Even fuppofmg the accidents of life to 
leave us untouched, human blils mull ftill be tranfi- 
tory ; for man changes of himfelf. No courfe of en* 
joyment can delight us long. What amufed our youth, 
loies its charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleafurable feelings 
decline. The iilent lapie of time is ever carrying 
fomewhat from us, till at length the period comes, 
when all muft be fwept away. The profpect of this 
termination of our labours and purfuits, is fufficient 
to mark our ltate with vanity. " Our days are a 
hand-breadth, and our age is as nothing." Within that 
Jit tie fpace is all our enterprife bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and flriie. 
We project great defigns, entertain high hopes, and 
then leave our plans unfinished, and link into ob- 
livion. 

This much let it fuffice to have faid concerning the 
vanity of the world. That too much has not been 
faid, mud appear to every one who confiders how 
generally mankind lean to the oppofite fide; and how 
often, by undue attachment to the prefent ftate > they 
boll) feed the molt iinful pafsions, and " pierce them- 
icives through with many forrows." 

BLAIR* 
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SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and Solid Enjoyments of Human Life* 

It muft be admitted, that unmixed and complete 
happinefs is unknown' on earths No regulation of 
conduct can altogether prevent pafsions from disturb- 
ing our peace, and misfortunes from wounding our 
heart. But after this concefsion is made, will it follow, 
that there is no object on earth which defcrves our 
purfuit, or that all enjoyment becomes contemptible 
which is not perfect ? Let us furvey our ftate with an 
impartial eye, and be juft to the various gifts of Hea- 
ven. How vain foever this life, confidered in itfelf, 
"may be, the comforts and hopes of religion are fuffi- 
cient to give folidity to the enjoyments of the righte- 
tms. In the exercife of good affections, and the 
teftimony of an approving confcience ; in the fenfe of 
peace and reconciliation with God, through -the great 
Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confidence of be- 
ing conducted through all the trials of life,' by infinite 
^vifdofn and ^oodnefs; and in the joyfiil profpect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they pofsefs a 
Tiappinefs which, defcending from a purer and more 
perfect region than this world, partakes not of its 
vanity. 

Befides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there 
are other pleafures of our prefent ftate, which, though 
of an inferior order, muft not be overlooked in the 
eftimate of human life. It is necefsary to call atten- 
tion to thefe, in order to check that repining and un- 
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thankful fpirit to which man is always too prone- 
Some degree of importance muft be allowed to the 
comforts of health, to the innocent gratifications of 
fenfe, and to the entertainment afforded us by all the 
beautiful fcenes of nature; fome to the purfuits and 
hannlefs amufements of focial life; and more to the 
internal enjoyments of thought and reflection, and to 
the pleafures of affectionate intercourfe with thofe 
whom we love. Thefe comforts are often held in too 
low eftimation, merely becaufe they are ordinary and 
common; although that is the circumftance which 
ought, in reafon, to enhance their value. They lie 
open, in fome degree, to all ; extend through every 
rank of life, and fill up agreeably many of thofe fpaces 
in our prefent exigence, which are not occupied with 
higher objects, or with ferious cares. 

From this reprefentation it appears that, notwiths- 
tanding the vanity of the world, a confiderable de- 
gree of comfort is attainable in the prefent ftate. 
Let the recollection of this ferve to reconcile us to 
our condition, and to reprefs the arrogance of com- 
plaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O fon of man ! 
who having fprung but yefterday out of the duft, 
dareft to lift up thy voice againft thy Maker, and to 
arraign his providence, becaufe all things are not or- 
dered according to thy wiih ? What title haft thou to 
find fault with the order of the univerfe, whofe lot is 
fo much beyond what thy virtue or merit gave thee 
ground to claim ? Is it nothing to thee to have been 
introduced into this magnificent world ; to have been" 
admitted as a fpectator of the Divine wifdom and 
works ; and to have had accefs to all the comforts 
which nature, with a bountiful hand, has poured 
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forth around thee ? Are all the hours forgotten which 
thou haft pafsed in eafe, in complacency, or joy ? Is 
it a fmall favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been ftretched forth to aid thee, and, if 
thou reject not its proffered afsiftance, is ready to 
conduct thee into a happier Hate of exiftence ? When 
thou compared thy condition with thy defert, blufh, 
and be alhamed of thy complaints. Be filent, be 
grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfulnefs the 
blefsings which are allowed thee. Revere that go- 
vernment which at preient refufes thee more. Reft 
in this conclufion, that though there are evils in the 
world, its Creator is wife and good, and has been 
bountiful to thee. blair. 



SECTION XX. 



Scale of Beinps. 



Though there is a great deal of pleafure in con- 
templating the material world ; by which I mean, that 
fyfterh of bodies, into which nature has fo curioufly 
wrought the mafs of dead matter, with the feveral 
relations that thofe bodies bear to one another ; there 
is ftill, methinks, fomething more wonderful and fur- 
priling, in contemplations on the world of life ; by 
which I underftaiid, all thofe animals with which 
every part of the univerle is furniihed. The material 
world is only the (hell of the univerfe: the world of 
life are its inhabitants. 

If we confider thofe parts of the material workf> 
which lie the neareft to us, and are therefore fubject 
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to our observations and inquiries, it is amazing to 
confider the infinity of animals with which it is 
flocked. Every part of matter is peopled: every 
green leaf fwarms with inhabitants. There is (carcely 
a (ingle humour in the body of a man, or of any other 
animal, in which our glafses do not difcover myriads 
of living creatures. We find, even in the mod fblrd 
bodies, as in marble itfelf, innumerable cells and ca- 
vities, which are crowded with fuch imperceptible in- 
habitants, as are too little for the naked eye to dif- 
cover. On the other hand, if we look into the more 
bulky parts of nature, we fee the feas, lakes, arid 
rivers, teeming with numberlefs kinds of living crea- 
tures. We find every mountain and marfh, wilder- 
nefs and w r ood, plentifully flocked with birds and 
beans; and every part of matter affording proper 
necefsaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of 
multitudes which inhabit it. 

The author of " the Plurality of Worlds," draws a 
very good argument from this confideration, for the 
peopling of every planet; as indeed it feems very 
probable, from the analogy of reafon, that if no part 
of matter, with which we are acquainted, lies waile 
and ufelefs, thofe great bodies, which are at fuch a 
di fiance from us, are not defert and unpeopled ; but 
rather, that they are furniftied with beings adapted 
to their refpective fituations. 

Exigence is a blefsing to thofe beings only which 
are endowed with perception; and is* in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any farther than as 
it is fiibfervient to beings which are confcious of their 
exiftence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies 
which lie under our obfervation, that matter is only 
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made as the bads and fupport of animals; and that 
there is no more of the one than what is necefsary for 
the exiftence of the other. 

Infinite Goodnefs is of fo communicative a nature, 
that it feems to delight in conferring exiftence upon 
every degree of perceptive being. As this is a fpe- 
• culation, which I have often purfued with great plea- 
fure to myfelf, I (hall enlarge farther upon it, by con- 
fidering that part of the fcale of beings, which comes 
within our knowledge. 

There are fome living creatures, which are railed 
but juft above dead matter. To mention only that 
fpecies of (hell-fifh, which is formed in the fafhion of 
a cone ; that grows to the furface of feveral rocks ; 
and immediately dies, on being feverecl from the 
place where it grew. There are many other crea- 
tures but one remove from thefe, which have no other 
fenfe than that of feeling and tafte. Others have ftill 
an additional one of hearing ; others, of fmell ; and 
others, of fight It is wonderful to obferve, by what 
a gradual progrefs the world of life advances, through 
a prodigious variety of fpecies, before a creature is 
formed, that is complete in all its fenfes: and even 
among thefe, there is fuch a different degree of per- 
fection, in the fenfe which one animal enjoys beyond 
what appears in another, that though the fenfe in 
-different animals is diftinguifhed by the fame com. 
mon denomination, it feems almoft of a different aa 
*ure. If, after this, we look into the feveral inward per 
fections, of cunning and fagacity, or what we generally 
call inftinct, we find them rifing, after the fame man- 
ner, imperceptibly one above another; and receiving 
additional improvements, according to the fpecies in 
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which they are implanted. This progrefs in nature is 
fo very gradual, that the moll perfect of an inferior 
fpecies, comes very near to the moil imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodnefs of the 
Supreme Being, w hofe mercy extends to all his works, 
is plainly feen, as 1 have before hinted, in his having 
made fo very little matter, at lead what falls within 
our knowledge, that -does not fwarm with life. Nor 
is his goodnefs lefs feen in the diverfity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he made but one 
fpecies of animals, none of the reft would have en- 
joyed the happinefs of exiilence: he has therefore, 
fpecified, in his creation, every degree of life, every 
capacity of being. The whole chafm of nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with diverfe kinds of 
creatures, riling one after another, by fuch a gentle 
and eaiy afcent, that the little tranfitions and devi- 
ations from one fpecies to another, are almoft infen- 
fible. This intermediate fpace is fo well hufbanded 
and managed, that there is fcarcely a degree of per- 
ception, which does not appear in fome one part of 
the world of life. Is the goodnefs, or the wiidom of 
the Divine Being, more man ife fled in this his pro- 
ceeding ? 

There is a confequence, befides thofe I have 
already mentioned, which feems very naturally de- 
ducible from the foregoing confi derations. If the 
fcale of being rifes, by fuch a regular progrefs, fo high 
as man, we may, by parity of reafon, fuppofe, that 
it itill proceeds gradually through thofe beings which 
are of a fuperior nature to him; fince there is in- 
finitely greater fpace and room for different degrees 
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of perfection, between the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man and the moft defpicable infect. 

In this great fyftem of being, there is no creature 
fo wonderful in its nature, and which fo much de- 
ferves our particular attention, as man ; who fills up 
the middle fpace between the animal and the intel- 
lectual nature, the viiible and the invifible world ; 
and who is that link in the chain of beings, which 
forms the connexion between both. So that he who, 
in one refpect, is afsociatcd with angels and arch- 
angels, and may look upon a being of infinite per- 
fection as his father, and the highefl order of fpirks 
as his brethren, may, in another refpect, fay, to 
44 corruption, thou art my father, and to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my filler." 

ADDISON. 



SECTION XKI* 



Truft in the care of Providence recommended. 

Man, confidered in himfelf, is a very helplefs, and a 
very wretched being. He is fubject every moment to 
the greateft calamities and misfortunes. He is befct 
with dangers on all fides ; and may become unhappy 
by numberlefs cafualties, which he could not forefee, 
nor have prevented had he forefeen them. 

It is our comfort, while w r e are obnoxious to fo 
many accidents, that we are under the care of one 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of annoying 
or offending us j who knows the afsiftance we Hand in 
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need of, and is always ready to bcftow it on thofe 
who afk it of him. 

The natural homage, which fuch a creature bears to 
*fo infinitely wife and good a Being, is a firm reliance 
on him for the blefsings and conveniences of life; and 
an habitual truft in him, for deliverance out of all 
fuch dangers and difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this difpoiition of 
mind, has n6t the fame dark and melancholy views of 
human nature, as he who confiders himfelf abitractedly 
from this relation to the Supreme Being. At the 
fame time that he reflects upon his own weaknefs and 
imperfection, he comforts himfelf with the con- 
templation of thofe divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his fafety, and his welfare. He finds his 
want of forefight made up, by the omnifcience of him 
who is his fupport. He is not fenfible of his own 
want of ftrength, when he knows that his helper is 
almighty. In fhort, the perfon who has a firm truft 
on the Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, wife 
hy his wifdom, happy by his happinefs. He reaps the 
benefit of every divine attribute ; and lofes his own 
infufficiency in the fulnefs of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more eafy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our truft in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and fuccour us ; ' the Divine goodnefs having 
made fuch a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
fhould have been miferable, had it been forbidden us. 

Among feveral motives, which might be made ufe 
of to recommend this duty to us, I fhall only take 
notice of thofe that follow. 

The firft and ftrongeft is, that we are promifed, 
He will not fail thofe who put their trail in him. 
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But without confidering the fupernatural blefsing, 
which accompanies this duty, we may obferve, that it 
has a natural tendency to its own reward ; or, in other 
words, that this firm truft and confidence in the great 
Difpofer of all things, contributes very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing of it 
manfully. A perfon who believes he has his fuccour 
at hand, and that he acts in the. fight of his friend, 
often exerts himfelf beyond his abilities ; and does 
wonders, that are not to be matched by one who is 
txot animated with fuch a confidence of fuccefs. Truft 
in the afsiftance of an Almighty Being, naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulnefs, and all other dif- 
pofitions of mind, which alleviate thofe calamities that 
we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue adminifters great com- 
fort to the mind of man, in times of poverty and 
affliction; but inoft of all, in the hour of death. 
When the foul is hovering, in the laft moments of its 
feparation; when it is ju ft entering on another ftate 
of exiflence, to converfe with fcenes, and objects, and 
companions, that are altogether new; what can 
fupport her under fuch tremblings of thought, fuch 
fear, fuch anxiety, fuch apprehenfions, but the calling 
of all her cares upon him, who firft gave her being; 
mho has conducted her through one ftage of it; 
and who will be always prefent, to guide and com- 
fori her in her progrefs through eternity ? 

apdison. 
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SECTIOX XXIT. 

Piety ami Gratitude enliven Profpcrity. 

Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high 
degree, to enliven profpcrity. Gratitude is a pleating 
emotion. The fenfe of being dillinguifLed by the 
kindnefs of another, gladdens the heart, warms it 
with reciprocal affection, and gives to any pofsefsion 
which is agreeable in itfelf, a double relilh, from its 
being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge may prove burdenfome. For human 
virtue is never perfect ; and fometimes unreasonable 
expectations on the one fide, fometimes a mortifying 
fenfe of dependence on the other, corrode in fecret 
the pleafure of benefits, and convert the obligations 
of friendfhip into grounds of jealoufy. But nothing 
of this kii.d can affect the intercourse of gratitude 
with Heaven. Its favours are wholly difinterefted ; 
and with a gratitude the moft cordial and unfufpici- 
ous, a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, 
who arms at no end but the happinefs of thole whom 
he blefses, and who dc fires no return from them, but a 
devout and thankful heart. While others can trace 
their profpcrity to no higher fource than a concurrence 
of worldly caufes ; and, often, of mean or trifling in- 
cidents, which occafionally favoured their defigns; 
with what fupcrior fatisfaction docs the fervant of 
God remark the hand of that Gracious Power which 
hath raifed him up; which hath happily conducted 
him through the various fteps of life, and crowned 
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him with the mod favourable diflinction beyond his 
equals ? 

Let us farther confider, that not only gratitude for 
the paft, but a cheering fenfe of Divine favour at the 
prefent, enters into the pious emotion. They are 
only the virtuous, who in their profperous days hear 
this voice addrefsed to them, "Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a cheerful 
heart ; for God now accepteth thy works." He who 
is the Author of their proiperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. While bad 
men fnatch the pleafures of the world as by Health, 
without countenance from the Great Proprietor of the 
world ; the righteous fit openly down to the feaft of 
life, under the fmile of approving Heaven. No 
guilty fears damp their joys. The blefsing of God 
refts upon all that they pofsefs; his protection fur- 
rounds them ; and hence, "in the habitations of the 
righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing and falva- 
tion." A luflre unknown to others, invefls, in their 
fight, the whole face of nature. Their piety reflects 
a funfhine from heaven upon the profperity of the 
world; unites in one point of view, the fmiling afpect, 
both of the powers above, and of the objects below. 
Not only have they as full a relifh as others, of the 
innocent pleafures of life, but, moreover, in thefe 
they hold communion with their Divine Benefactor. 
In all that is good or fair, they trace his hand. From 
the beauties of nature, from the improvements of art, 
from the enjoyments of focial life, they raife their 
affection to the fource of all the happinefs which 
furrounds them ; and thus widen the fphcre of their 
pleafures, by adding intellectual, and fpiritual, to 
earthly joys. 
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For illuitration of what I have fa id on this head, 
remark that cheerful enjoyment of a profperous flaie r 
which King David had when he wrote the twenty- 
third* pfalm; and compare the higheft pleafures.of the 
riotous (inner, with the happy and fatisfied fpirit 
which breathes throughout that pfalm* — In the midft 
of the fplendour of royalty, with what amiable fim- 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as 
** his Shepherd ;" happier in afcribing all his fucccfs 
to Divine favour, than to the policy of his councils, or 
to the force of his arms ? How many inftances of 
Divine goodnefs arofe before him in pleating re- 
membrance, when with fuch relifli he fpeaks of the 
** green pafiures and ftill waters, befide which God 
had led him; of his cup which he had made to over- 
flow; and of the table which he had prepared for 
him in the prefence of his enemies ! w With what per* 
feet tranquillity does he look forward to the time of 
his pafsing through " the valley of the ihadow of 
death ;" u nap pa lied by that fpectre, whofe mofl diflant 
appearance blafts the profperity of nnners ! He fears 
no evil, as long as " the rod and the ft&JP of his 
Divine Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the 
•unknown periods of this and of future exiftence, com- 
mits himielf to his guidance with fecure and trium ph- 
ant hope : " Surely goodnefs and mercy will follow 
me all the days of my life ; and I fhall dwell in the 
houfe of the Lord for ever." — What a purified, fen- 
timental enjoyment of profperity is here exhibited ! 
How different from that grols relifli of worldly 
pleafures, which belongs to thofe who behold only the 
terreftrial fide of things; who raife their views to no 
higher objects than the fuccefsion of human con* 
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tingencies, and the weak efforts of human ability ; 
who have no protector or patron in the heavens, to 
enliven their profjperity, or to warm their hearts with 
gratitude and trail ! blair. 



SECTION XXIII* 

Virtue, when deeply rooted, is not fubject to the Influence «f 

Fortune, 

The city of Sidon having furrendered to Alex- 
ander, he ordered Hephefiion to beftow the crown 
on him whom the Sidonians mould think moil worthy 
of that honour. Hephefiion being at that time re- 
jident with two young men of diflinction, offered 
them the kingdom; but they refufed it, telling him 
that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to 
admit any one to that honour, who was not of the 
royal family. He then, having exprefsed his admi- 
ration of their difinterefted fpirit, defired them to 
name one of the royal race, who might remem- 
ber that he received the crown through their 
hands. Overlooking many, who would have been 
ambitious of this high honour, they made choice of 
Abdolonymus, whofe fingular merit had rendered 
him confpicuous, even in the vale of obfcurity. 
Though remotejy related to the royal family, a feries 
of misfortunes had reduced him to the necefsity of 
cultivating a garden, for a fmall (Upend, in the 
fuburbs of the city. 

While Abdolonymus was bufily employed in weed- 
ing his garden, the two friends of Hephefiion, bear* 
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ing in their hands the eniigns of royalty, approached 
him, and faluted him king. They informed him that 
Alexander had appointed him to that office; and re^ 
quired him immediately to exchange his ruftic garb, 
and utenfiU of huibandry, for the regal robe and 
fceptro. At the fame time, they admonifhed him, 
when he mould be feated on the throne, and have a 
nation in his power, not to forget the humble con- 
dition from which he had been raifed. 

All tills, at the fir ft, appeared to Abdolonymus as 
an illufion of the fancy, or an infult offered to his 
poverty. He requefted them not to trouble him far- 
ther with their impertinent jefts; and to find fome 
other way of amufing themfelves, which might leave 
him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obfeure habi- 
tation. — At length, however, they convinced hirr^ 
that they were ferious in their propofal ; and prevailed 
upon him to accept the regal office, and accompany 
them to the palace. 

No fooner was he in pofsefsion of the government, 
than pride and envy created him enemies; who whif- 
pered their murmurs in every place, till at laft they 
reached the ear of Alexander. He commanded the 
new-elected prince to be fent for; and required of 
him, with what temper of mind he had borne his 
poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdolony- 
mus, " that I may be able to bear my crown with 
equal moderation: for when I pofsefsed little, I 
wanted nothing : thefe hands fupplied me with what- 
ever I defired." From this anfwer, Alexander formed 
fo high an idea of his wifdom, that he confirmed the 
choice which had been made ; and annexed a neigh- 
bouring province to the government of Sidon. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. 
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SiCTIOX XXIV. 

The Speech of Fabric ius y a Roman Ambafsadour, to King 
Ptrrhus, who attempted to bribe him to his Interefts^ by 
the offer of a great Sum of Money, 

With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, 
been juftly informed. My whole eftate confifts in a 
houfe of but mean appearance, and a little fpot of 
ground ; from which, by my own labour, I draw my 
fupport. But if, by any means, thou haft been per- 
fuaded to think that this poverty renders me of lefs 
confequence in my own country, or in any degree 
unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. I have no rea- 
fon to complain of fortune : (lie fupplies me with all 
that nature requires; and if I am without fuperfiuities, 
I am alfo free from the deft re of them. With thefe, 
I confefs I fhould be more able to fuccour the neccf- 
fitous, the only advantage for which the wealthy are 
to be envied ; but fmall as my pofsefsions are, I can 
ftill contribute fomething to the fupport of the ft ate, 
and the afsiftance of my friends. With refpect to 
honours, my country places me, poor as I am, upon 
a level with the" richeft : for Rome knows no quali- 
fications for great employments, but virtue and abi- 
lity. She appoints me to officiate in the moft auguft 
ceremonies of religion ; (he intrufts me with the com- 
mand of her armies ; ftie confides to my care the moft 
important negociations. My poverty does not lefsen 
the weight and influence of my counfels in the fenate. 
The Roman people honour me for that very poverty 
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which King Pyrrhus confiders as a difgrace. The; 
know the many opportunities I have had to enricl 
myfel£ without cenfure; they are convinced of nr 
difinterefted zeal for their profperity : and if I hav< 
any thing to complain of, in the return they make me 
it is only the excefs. of their applaufe. What value 
then, can I put upon thy gold and filver ? What kinj 
can add any thing to my fortune ? Always attentive 
to difcharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have ; 
mind free from felf-rep roach ; and I have an honei 
fame. 



section xxr. 

CJiaracter of James I. King of England. 

No prince, fo little enterprifing and fo inoffenfive 
was ever fo much expofed to the oppofite extreme: 
of calumny and flattery, of fatire and panegyric. Anc 
the factions which began in his time, being ftill con 
tinued, have made his character be as much diiputec 
to this day, as is commonly that of princes who an 
our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it mufi 
be owned, he was pofsefsed of; but not one of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring 
vices. His generofity bordered on profulion, his learn- 
ing on pedantry, his pacific difpoiition on pufillani 
mity, his wifdom on cunning, his friendfhip on light 
fancy, and boyifh fondnefs. While he imagined thai 
he was only maintaining his own authority, he ma\ 
perhaps be fuipected in fome of his actions, and ftili 
more of his pretentions, to have, encroached on the 
2 
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liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by 
an exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all 
his neighbours, he was able to preferve fully the 
efleem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 
fiderable, but fitter to difcourfe on general maxims, 
than to conduct any intricate bufinefs. 

His intentions were juft, but more adapted to the 
conduct of private life, than to the government of 
kingdoms. Awkward in his perfon, and ungainly in 
his manners, he was ill qualified to command refpect : 
partial and undifcerning in his affections, he was little 
.fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper, 
more than of a frugal judgment; expofed to our ridi- 
cule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. And, upon 
the whole, it may be pronounced of his character, 
that all his qualities were fullied with weaknefs, and 
embellifhed by humanity. Political courage he was 
certainly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is de- 
rived the ilrong prejudice, which prevails againft his 
perfbnal bravery: an inference, however, which mu ft 
be owned, from general experience, to be extremely 
fallacious. hume. 



SECTION XXVI. 

CHARLES J^. Emjterour of Germany, refigns his Dominions, and 

retires from t/ie World. 

This great Emperour, in the plenitude of his power, 
and in pofsefsion of all the honours which can flatter 
the heart of man, took the extraordinary refolution, 



! 
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to refign his kingdoms ; and to withdraw entirely from 
any concern in bufinefs or the affairs of this world, in 
order that he might fpend the remainder of his days 
in retirement and folitude. Though it requires neither 
deep reflection, nor extraordinary difcemment, to dif- 
cover that the ftate of royalty is not exempt from cares 
and difappointments ; though moft of thofe who are 
exalted to a throne, find folicitude, and fatiety, and 
difguft, to be their perpetual attendants, in that en- 
vied pre-eminence ; yet, to defcend voluntarily from 
the fupreme to a fubordinate flation, and to relinquifti 
the pofsefsion of power in order to attain the enjoy- 
ment of happinefs, feems to be an effort too great for 
the human mind. Several inftances, indeed, occur in 
hiftory, of monarchs who have quitted a throne, and 
have ended their days in retirement. But they were 
either weak princes, who took this refolution ralhly, 
and repented of it as foon as it was taken ; or unfor- 
tunate princes, from whofe hands fome ftrong rival 
had wrefted their fceptre, and compelled them to de- 
fcend with reluctance into a private ftation. Dio- 
cletian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
ing the reins of government, who ever refigned them 
from deliberate choice ; and who continued, during 
many years, to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, 
without fetching one penitent figh, or cafting back 
one look of deiire, towards the power or dignity which 
he had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charles's refignation fhould 
fill all Europe with aftonifliment ; and give rife, both 
among his contemporaries, and among the hiftorians 
of that period, to various conjectures concerning the 
motives which determined a prince, whofe ruling 
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pafsion had been unifownly the love of power, at the 
age of fifty-fix, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are purfued with the 
greateft ardour, to take a refolution io lingular and 
unexpected. 

The emperour, in purfuance of his determination, 
having afsembied -the Hates of the Low Countries at 
Brufsels, feated himfclf, for the lait time, in the chair 
of ftate; on one fide of which was placed his fon, and 
on the other, his fitter the queen of Hungary, regent 
of the Netherlands, with a fplendid retinue of the x 
grandees of Spain and princes of the empire /landing 
behind him. The prefident of the council of Flan- 
ders, by his command, explained, in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting of 
the dates. He then read the inftrument of rcfigna- 
iion, by which Charles furrendered to his fon Philip 
all his territories, jurifdiction, and authority in the 
Low Countries ; abfolving his fubjects there from their 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip his lawful heir; and to ferve him 
with the fame loyalty and zeal that they had mani- 
fested, during fo long a courfe of years, in fupport of 
his government. 

Charles then rofe from his feat, and leaning on the 
fhouider of the Prince of Orange, becaufe he was un- 
able to ftand without fupport, he addrefsed himfclf to 
the audience; and, from a paper which he held in his 
hand, in order to afsift his memory, he recounted, 
with dignity, but without oftentation, all the great 
things which he had undertaken and performed, (ir.ee 
the .commencement of his admin iflration. He ob- 
fecved* that from the feventcenth year of his age, he 

1\ 
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had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to pub- 
lic objects, rcierving no portion of his time for the 
indulgence of his eafe, and very little for the enjoy- 
ment of private pleafure; that either in a pacific 
or hoftile manner, he had viiited Germany nine 
times, Spain iix times, France four times, Italy fe- 
ven times, the Low* -Countries ten times, England 
twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages 
by fea ; that while his health permitted him to dis- 
charge his duty, and the vigour of his conflitution was 
equal, in any degree, to the arduous office of govern- 
ing fuch extenfive dominions, he had never fhunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue; that now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhaufted by the 
rage of an incurable diftemper, his growing infirmi- 
ties admonifhed him to retire ; nor was he fo fond of 
reigning, as to retain the fceptre in an impotent hand, 
which was no longer able to protect his fubjects, or to 
render them happy ; that inflead of a fovereign worn 
out with difeafes, and fcarcely half alive, he gave 
them one in the prime of life, accuftomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the 
attention and fagacity of maturer years; that if, dur- 
ing the courfe of a long administration, he had com- 
mitted any material error in government, or if, under 
the prefsure of fo many and great affairs, and amidfl 
•the attention which he had been obliged to give to 
them, he had either neglected or injured any of his 
fubjects, he now implored their fbrgivenefs ; that, for 
his part, he (hould ever retain a grateful fenfe of their 
fidelity and attachment, and wrould carry the remem- 
brance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, 
as his fweeteft confolation, as well as the befl reward 
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for all his fervices; and, in his lail prayers to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth his ardent willies for 
their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 
and kifsed his father's hand, " II," lays he, « I had 
left you, by my death, this rich inheritance, to which 
I have made fuch large additions, fome regard would 
have been juftly due to my memory on that account; 
but now, when I voluntarily refign to you what I 
might have ftill retained, I may well expect the 
warmeft exprefsions of thanks on your part. With 
thefe, however, I difpenfe; and fliall coniider your 
concern for the welfare of your fubjects, and your 
love of them, as the belt and mofl acceptable teiti- 
mony of your gratitude to me. It is in your power, 
by a wife and virtuous adminiftration, to juftify the 
extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
ternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are 
worthy of the confidence which I repofe in you. Pre- 
ferve an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain the 
Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your 
country be facred in your eyes ; encroacli not on the 
rights and privileges of your people; and if the time 
fliall ever come, when you fliall wifh to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a fon en- 
dowed with fuch qualities, that you can refign your 
fceptre to him, with as much fatisfaction as 1 give up 
mine to you." * 

As foon as Charlos had flnifhcd this long addrefs to 
his fubjects, and to their new fovcreign, he funk into 
the chair, exhaufted and ready to faint with the fatiiruc 
of fuch an extraordinary effort. During his difcourfo, 
the whole audience melted into tears; fome from 

M«2 
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admiration of his magnanimity; others foftened by 
the expressions of tendernefs towards his fon, and of 
love to his people; and all were affected with the 
deepeft forrow, at lofing a fovereign, who had diftin- 
guifhed the ^Netherlands, his native country, with 
particular marks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTIOy XXVII. 

Continuatixm of the Emfterour Charles r. 

A few weeks after the refignation of the Nether- 
lands, Charles, in an afsembly no lefs fplendi.d, and 
with a ceremonial equally pompous, refigned to his 
fon the crowns of Spain, with all the territories de- 
pending on them, both in the old and in the new 
world. Of all thefe vaft polsefsions, he referved no* 
thing for himfelf, but an annual penfion of an hundred 
thoufand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
and to afford him a fmall fum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. 

Nothing now remained to detain him from that 
retreat for which' he languifhed. Every thing having 
been prepared foroe time for his voyage, he fet out 
for Zuitburg in Zealand, where the fleet had orders to 
rendezvous. In his way thither, he pafsed through 
Ghent; and after flopping there a few days, to in- 
dulge that tender and pleafant melancholy, which 
arifes in the mind of every man in the decline of life, 
on vifiting the place of his nativity, and viewing the 
fcenes and objects familiar to him in his early youth, 
he purfued his journey, accompanied by his fon Philip, 
his daughter the Arch-duchefs, his fitters the Dowager 
Queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian his fon-in- 

2 
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law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemifli nobility. 
Before he went on board, he difmilsed them, with 
marks of his attention or regard ; and taking leave of 
Philip with all the tendernefs of a father who em- 
braced his fon for the lait time, he fet fail under con- 
voy of a large fleet of Spanifh, Flcmilli, and Englifh 
fliips. 

His voyage was profperous and agreeable ; and he 
arrived at Laredo in Bifcay, on the eleventh day after 
be left Zealand. As foon as he landed, he fell pro- 
ftrate on the ground ; and confidering himfelf now as 
dead to the world, he kifsed the earth, and faid, 
u Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
I now return to thee, thou common mother of man- 
kind.' 9 From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. 
There he took a laft and tender leave of his two 
fitters; whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to his folitude, though they entreated it with tears; 
not only that they might have the confolation of con- 
tributing, by their attendance and care, to mitigate 
or to footh his fufferings, but that they might reap 
infraction and benefit, by joining with him in thofe 
pious exercifes, to which he had con fee rated the re- 
mainder of his days. 

From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Pla- 
gencia in Eftremadura. He had pafsed through that 
city a great many years before; and having been 
ftruck at that time with the delightful fit nation of the 
monaftery of St. Juflus, belonging to the order of 
St Jerome, not many miles diftant from that place, 
he had then obferved to fome of his attendants, that 
this was a fpot to which Dioclefian might have retired 
with pleafure. The imprefsion had remained fo 
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ftrong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the 
place of his retreat. It was feated in a vale of no 
great extent, watered by a fmall brook, and fur- 
rounded by rifing grounds, covered with lofty trees : 
from the nature of the foil, as well as the temperature 
of the climate, it was efteemed the moil healthful and 
delicious fituation in Spain. Some months before his 
refi gnat ion, he had fent an architect thither, to add 
a new apartment to the monaftery, for his accommo- 
dation ; but he gave ftrict orders, that the ftyle of the 
building fhould be fuch as fuited his prefent ftation/ 
rather than his former dignity. It confided only of 
fix rooms, four of them in the form of friars' cells, with 
naked wails ; the other two, each twenty feet fquare, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furnifhed in the 
moll fnnple manner. They were all on a level with 
the ground ; with a door on one fide into a garden, of 
which Charles Jiimielf had given the plan, and had 
filled it with various plants, which he propofed to cul- 
tivate with his own hands. On the other fide, they 
communicated with the chapel of the monaftery, in 
which he was to perform his devotions. Into this 
humble retreat, hardly fufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of ^a private gentleman, did Charles 
enter, with twelve domeftics only. He buried there, 
in folitude and filence, his grandeur, his ambition, 
together with all thofe vaft projects, which, during half 
a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe; filling 
every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of 
his arms, and the dread of being fubjected to his 

s 

power. 

In this retirement Charles formed fuch a plan of 
life for himfelf, as would have fuited the condition of 
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a private perfon of a moderate fortune. His table 
was neat but plain; his domeftics few; his inter- 
couffe with them familiar ; all the cumberfome and 
ceremonious forms of attendance on his perfon were 
entirely abolifhed, as deftructive of that focial cafe 
and tranquillity, which he courted, in order to footh 
the remainder of his days. As the mildnefs of the 
climate, together with his deliverance from the bur- 
dens and cares of government, procured him, at fir ft, 
a confiderable remifsion from the acute pains with 
which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, per- 
haps, more complete fatisfaction in this humble fo- 
litude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 
The ambitious thoughts and projects, which had fo 
long engrofsed and difquieted him, were quite effaced 
from his mind. Far from taking any part in the poli- 
tical tranfactions of the princes of Europe, he re- 
frained his curiofity even from any inquiry concern- 
ing them; and he feemed to view the bufy fcene 
which he had abandoned, with all the contempt and 
indifference arifing from his thorough experience of 
its vanity, as well as from the pleafing reflection of 
having difentangled himfelf from its cares. 

DR. ROBERTSON* 
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PIECES IN POETRY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS, 



SECTION I. 

Slier t and eafy Sentences* 
Education* 

lis education forms the common mind ; 
Juft as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Candour* 

With pleafure let us own our errors pad ; 
And make each day a critic on the lad. 

Xejlec7hn. 

A foul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 



Note* 

In the firft chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a confiderable 
variety of poetical conltru&ion, for the young reader's pre- 
paratory exercife. 

JVJ5 
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Secret virtue. 

The private path, the fecret acts of men, 
If noble, far the nobleft of their lives. 

Naefiary knowledge eafily attained. 

Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital fcaft. 

Difjppointment. 
Difappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in flow'rs ; and flings us with fuccefs. 

Virtuous elevation* 

The mind that would be happy, mud be great ; 
Great in its willies ; great in its furveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Natural and fanciful life. 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

Charity. 

In faith and hope the world will difagree; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

The prize of virtue. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deflroy, 
The foul's calm funfhine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize* 

Senfe and modejiy come&ed, 

Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; 
It ftill looks home, and fhort excurfions m 
But rattling nonfenfe in full volleys breaks 



s; ^ 

akes ; \ 

J 



Moral dijcipline Jalutary, 

Heav'n gives us friends to blefs the prefent fcene ; 
Refumes them to prepare us for the next 
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All evils natural arc moral goods ; 

All diicipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

■ 

Prefent blef sings undervalued* 

Like birds, whofe beauties languifh, half-conceal'd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glofsy plumes 
Expanded fhine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blefsings brighten as they take their flight 1 

Hope. 

Hope, of all pafsfons mod befriends us here: 
Pafsions of prouder name befriend us lefs. 
Joy has her tears, and Tranfport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though ftrong, 
Man's heart, at once, infpirits and ferenes. 

Ha p pi nefs modtji and tranquil, 

Never man w r as truly blefl, 

But it compos'd, and gave him fuch a call, 
As folly might miftake for want of joy : 
A caft unlike the triumph of the proud; 
A modefl afpect, and a fmile at heart. 

True great nefs. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, fmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

The tear of fymfathy. 

No radiant pearl, which crcitcd Fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears, , 
Nor the bright flars, which Night's blue arch adorn, 
Nor riling funs that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with fuch luitre, as the tear that breaks, 
For others' woe, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 
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SECTION II. 

Verfcs m Tckick the Lines are if different length. 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Blifs in vain from earth is fought ; 
Blifs, a native of the fky, 
J\ ever wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot feek in vain ; 
For to feek her is to gain. 

Tie fa/sums* 

The pafsions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, pofitive, and loud. 
Curb thefe licentious fons of ftrife ; 
Hence chiefly rife the florins of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy matters, thou their flave. 

fruft in Providence rceowmrwdfd. 

Tis Providence alone fecures, 
In ev*ry change, both mine and yours. 
Safety con lifts not in efcape 
From dangers of a frightful fhape: 
An earthquake may be bid to fpare 
The man that's ftrangled by a hair. 
Fate fteals along with filent tread, 
Found oft'neft in what lea ft we dread ; 
Frowns in the florm with angry brow, 
But in the funfliine flrikes the blow. 

Epitaph, 

How loVd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dud alone remains of thee; 
Tit all thou, art, and all the proud fhall be. 
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F<0/Mt. 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of ftupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcelius exiFd feels, 

Than Caefar with a fenate at his heels. 

Vbrtut the guardian of youth* 

Down the fmooth dream of life the (tripling darts, 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the vernal fky, 
Hope fwells his fails, and pafsion fteers his courfe. 
Safe glides his little bark along the more, 
Where Virtue takes her /land : but if too fa* 
He launches forth beyond Difcretion's mark, 
Sudden the temped fcowls, the furges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

SunriJ*. 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 

Rejoicing in the eaft. The lefs'ning cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 

Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all, 

Aflant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air, 

He looks in boundlefs majefly abroad ; 

And fheds the mining day, that burnifiYd plays 

On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand'ring iireams, 

High gleaming from afar. 

Self-government. 

May I govern my pafsions with abfolute fway; 
And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 

Shepherd* 

On a mountain, ftretch'd beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a (hepherd fwain, and view'd the toUm^b&aw* 
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SECTION I IT. 

Vcrfcs containing Exclamations, Interrogations, and Parenthejcs*. 

Competence. 

A competence is all we can enjoy : 

O ! be content, where Heav'n can give no more ! 

Reflexion eftetttial to bappinefs. 

Much joy not only fpeaks (mall happinefs, 
But happinefs that fliortly muft expire. 
Can joy, unbottom'd in reflection, Hand? 
And, in & tempeft, can reflection live ? 

FrUndflyp, 

Can gold gain friendfhip ? Impudence of hope ! 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love, 
Lorenzo ! pride reprefs ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchafe ; few the price will pay : 
And this makes friends fuch miracles below. 

Patience, 

Beware of defp'rate fteps. The darkeft day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have pafs'd away. 

Luxury. 

O Luxury ! 



Bane of elated life, of affluent ftates, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the foft entrance of thy rofy cave, 
How doft thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 
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Virtuous aS'fu'ity, 

Seize, mortals ! feize the tranfient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a (hort fummer — man a flow'r ; 
He dies — Alas ! how foon he dies ! 

The fources of tappinefs. 

Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence : 
But health confifls with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O Virtue ! peace is all thy own. , 

Pfofd emotion. 

Who can forbear to fmile with nature ? Can 
The ftormy pafsions in the bofom roll, 
While ev'ry gale is peace, and ev'ry grove 
Is melody ? 

Solitude *• 

O facred folitude ! divine retreat ! 

Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 

By thy pure ftream, or in thy waving (hade, 

We court fair Wifdom, that ecleftial maid : 

The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 

(Strangers on earth,) are Innocence and Peace. 

There, from the ways of men laid fafe afhore, 

We fmile to hear the diflant tempeft roar ; 

There, blefs'd with health, with bus'nefs unperplexM, 

This life we relifh, and enfure the next. 

Prtfume not en to-morrow. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rife, 
Than man's pxefumption on to-morrow's dawn? 



* By folitude here is meant, a temporary feclufion from 
the world. 
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Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 

For numbers this is certain ; the rever fe 

Is Aire to none. 

Dura vtvimus Ti'vanrms. 
Wbxlft %oe /iw, let us live, 

u Live, while you live," the epicure would fay, 
" And feize the pleafures of the prefent day." 
44 Live while you live," the (acred preacher cries ; 
c< And give to God each moment as it flies." 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 
I live in pleafure, when I live to thee ! 

DODDRIDGE. 
SECTION 17. 

Verfes in various forms. 
Tbefeatritj of virtue. 

Let coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To flielt'ring caverns fly, 
And juftly dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the fky. 

Protected by that hand, whofe law 

The thr eat'ning ftorms obey, 
Intrepid virtue fmiles fecure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

Refignation. 

And O ! by Error's force fubdued, 

Since oft my ftubborn will 
Prepoft'rous ihuns the latent good, 

And grafps the fpecious ill, 

Not to my wifh, but to my want, 
Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
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Unafk'd, what good thou knoweft grant ; 
What ill, though afk'd, deny. 

Compaffio*. 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeon* breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will fay, 'tis a barbarous deed. 

For he ne'er can be true, (lie averrM, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 

And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 
Such tendernefs fall from her tongue. 

Epitaph, 

Here reih his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his foul fincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompenfe as largely fend : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear \ 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wifh'd) a friend. 

No farther feek his merit* to difclofe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repofe,) 
The bofom of his Father and his God. 

- Joy sadjbrrow cotmeflid. 

Still, where rofy Pleafure leads, 
See a kindred grief purfue ; 
Behind the fteps that Mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of blifs more brightly glow, 
Chailis'd by fable tints of woe \ 
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And blended form, with artful ft rife, 
The ftrength and harmony of life. 

Tbejru'den mean. 

He that holds fail the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbitt'ring all his ftate. 

The tailed pines feel moft the pow'r 
Of wintry blaft ; the loftieft tow'r 

Comes heavieft to the ground. 
The bolts that fpare the mountain's fide, 
His cloud-capt eminen e divide ; 

And fpread the ruin round. 

Moderate views and aims recommended. 

With pafsions unruffled, untainted with pride, 

By reafon my life let me fquare : 
The wants of my nature are cheaply fupplied; 

And the reft are but folly and care. 

How vainly, through infinite trouble and flrife, 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they pleafe, may enjoy. 

Attachment to life* 

The tree of deepeft root is found 

Leaft willing frill to quit the ground : 
TTwas therefore faid, by ancient fages, 

That love of life increas'd with years, 
So much, that in our later ftages, 
When pains grow fharp, and ficknefs rages, 

The grealeft love of life appears. 
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Virtue's addnfs to Ple/tfure •• 

Vaft happincfs enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wife, 

Vice waftes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtlefs eafc, 

Referving woes for age, their prime they fpend ; 
All wretched, hopelefs, in the evil days, 

With forrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the prefent, of the paft afliam'd, 
They live and are defpis'd; they die, nor more are 
nam'd. 

SECTION r. 

Verfcs in which found correjjionds tojignification. 

Smooth and rough verft. 

Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the fmooth flream in fmoother numbers flows. 
But when loud furges lafh the founding more, 
The hoarfe rough verfe mould like the torrent roar. 

Slew motion imitated. 

When Ajax flrives fome rock's vail weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

Sivift and eafy motion* 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and Ikims along the main. 

Felling trees in a wood. 

Loud founds the axe, redoubling ftrokes on ilrokes ; 
On all fides round the forefl hurls her oaks 



Senfual plcafure. 
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Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then milling, crackling, crafliing, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow ^firing. 

-The firing let fly 



Twang'd fhort and (harp, like the (brill fwallow's cry . 

The Pbeafant. 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

SeyUa and Charybd'u, 
Dire Scylla there a fcene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with florms. 
When the tide rufhes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves. 

Boifttrout and gentk founds* 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempeftuous rage reft rain: 
Within, the waves in fofter murmurs glide ; 
And (hips fecure without their haulfers ride. 

Lahoriout and mpttuwt motion* 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone : 
The huge round (tone refulting, with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmokes along the 
ground. 

Rtgular and flow movtmtut, 

Firft march the heavy mules fecurely flow ; 

O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion flow and difficult. 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong j 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length along. 
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A rock torn from the bravo of u mountain. 

Still gathering force, it fmokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 
plain. 

Extent and violence- of tbi waves. 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the (bore* 

• Penfive numbers. 

In thofe deep folitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly-penfive Contemplation dwells. 
And ever-mufing Melancholy reigns. 

Battle. 

Arms on armour claftiing bray'd 
Horrible difcord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitat'wg reluclance. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 
This pleafing anxious being e'er refign'd ; 

jLeft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cafl one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 



SECTION VI. 



Paragraphs of greater length. 
Connubial afftB'ion, 

The love that cheers life's lateft ftage, 
Proof againft ficknefs and old age, 
Preferv'd by virtue from declenfion, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which firft infpir'd the flame, decays. 
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Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compafsionate, or blind ; 
And will with fympathy endure 
Thofe evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarfe, and harfh exprefsion, 
Shows love to be a mere profefsion ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or foon expels him if it is. 

Swarms ofjljitig InfeElt. 

Thick in yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways, 

Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved 

The quiv'ring nations fport ; till, tempeft-wing'd, 

Fierce winter fweeps them from the face of day. 

Ev'n fo, luxurious men, unheeding, pafs 

An idle fummer life, in Fortune's fhine, 

A feafon's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 

From toy to toy, from vanity to vice; 

Till, blown away by Death, Oblivion comes 

Behind, and flrikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its mon reward. 

My fortune (for Til mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is fmall ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my (lore, 
And Want goes fmiling from my door. 
Will forty (hillings warm the breaft 
Of worth or induftry diitrefs'd ? 
This fum I cheerfully impart ; ' 

'Tis fotfrfcore pleafures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like thefe, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you pleafe. 
'Tis true, my little purfe grows light ; 
But then I fleep fo fwcet at night ! 
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This grand fpecific will prevail, 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtue the beft treafure. 

Virtue, the ftrength and beauty of the foul, 
Is the beft gift of Heav'n : a happinefs, 
That, even above the fmiles and frowns of fate, 
Exalts great Nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to bafcr hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 
Man juftly boafts o£> or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs earn'd. 
But for one end, one much neglected ufe, 
Are riches worth our cdre ; (for nature's wanti 
Are few, and without opulence fupplied $) 
This noble end is to produce the (oul ; 
To fhow the virtues in their faireft light ; 
And make humanity the minifter 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Contemplation* 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into folid gloom. 
Now, while the drowfy world lies loft in fleep, 
Let me afsociate with the ferious Night, 
And Contemplation her fedate compeer ; 
Let me fhake off th' intruiivc cares of day, 
And lay the meddling fenfes all afide. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, difappointment, and remorfe. 
Sad, fick'ning thought ! And yet deluded man, 
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A fcene of crude disjointed vifions pad, 
And broken (lumbers, rifes flill refolv'd, 
With new flufh'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

P leaf u ret of piety. 

A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; 

A Deity ador'd, is joy advane'd ; 

A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 

Each branch of piety delight infpires : 

Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 

O'er Death's dark gulph, and all its horror hides ; 

Praife, the fweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joy exalts, and makes it fweeter flill; 

Pray'r ardent opens heav'n, let's down a flream 

Of glory, on the confecrated hour 

Of man in audience with the Deity. 
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NARRATIVE PIECES. 



section r. 

The Bears and the Bees, 

As two young Bears, in wanton mood, 
Forth ifsuing from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where th' induflrious Bees had ftor'd, 
In artful cells, their lufcious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they feiz'd, with eager hafte, 
Luxurious on the rich repair. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 
The beads, unable to fuftain 
Th* unequal combat, quit the plain ;. 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Their native (belter they regain ; 
There fit, and now, diicreeter grown, 
Too late their ralhnefs they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleafure's ever bought with pain. 
So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes, 
With greedy hafle we fnatch our fill, 
And iwallow down the latent ill ; 
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But when experience opes our eyes, 

Away the fancy 'd pleafure flies. 

It flies, but oh ! too late we find, 

It leaves a real (ling behind. merri* 



3ECTI0S' IT. 

TJte Nightingale and the Glow-worm, 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his long, 
Nor yet at eve his note fufpended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He fpied far orf, upon the ground, 
A fomething fhining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm by his fpark. 
So, flooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware ol his intent, 
Harangu'd him thus, right eloquent — 

u Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
^JKs ranch as I your minftrelly, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to fpoil your fong ; 
For 'twas the felf-fame Pow'r Divine 
Taught you to fing, and me to mine; 
That you with mufic, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
The fongfter heard his fhort oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
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Released him, as my flory tells, 
And found a (upper fomewhere elfc. 

Hence, jarring fectaries may learn 
Their real intVeit to difcern ; 
That brother ihould not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other : 
But fing and ftrine by fweet confent, 
Till life's poor tranfient night is fpent; 
Refpecting, in each others' cafe, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Thole Chriftians beft deferve the name, 
Who fludioufly make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and him that flies. 

cowpes. 

section iii. 

The Trials of Virtue* 

Plac'd on the verge of youth, my mind 

Life's op'n : ng fcene furvey'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid- 

But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 

That Virtue's path inclofe : 
My heart the wife purfuit approv'd ; 

But O, what toils oppofe ! 

For fee, ah fee ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful Hep I tread, 

A hoftile world its terrors raife. 

Its fnares delufive fpread, 

K <2 
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O how (hall I, with heart prepar'd, 

Thofe terrors learn to meet ? 
How, from the thoufand fnares to guard 

My unexperienced feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, opprefsive fleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'ry deep, 

An object ft range and new, 

Before me rofe : on the wide fhore 

Obfervant as I flood, 
The gathering dorms around me roar, 

And heave the boiling Hood. 

Near and more near the billows rife ; 

Ev'n now my fteps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 

Approach'd in ev'ry wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unftrung ; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fall my feet, 

And chain'd my fpeechlefs tongue. 

1 felt my heart within me die ; 

When fudden to mine ear 
A voice, defcending from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear. 

" What tho' the fwelling furge thou fee 

" Impatient to devour ; 
<c Reft, mortal, reft on God's decree, , 

" And thankful own his pow'r. 
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" Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

" * Thus far,' th' Almighty faid, 
** 'Thus far, nor farther, rage; and here 

" * Let thy proud waves be fiay'd.'" 

I heard ; and lo ! at once controlled, 

The waves in wild retreat 
Back on themfelves reluctant roll'd, 

And murm'ring left my feet. 

Deeps to afsembling deeps in vain 

Once more the fignal gave : 
The (bores the rulhing weight fuftain, 

And check th' ufurping wave. 

Convinced, in Nature's volume wife 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And fudden from my waking eyes 

Th' instructive vifion fled. 

" Then why thus heavy, O my foul ! 

" Say why, diftruftful ltill, 
" Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

a O'er fcenes of future ill ? 

" Let faith fupprefs each riling fear, 

** Each anxious doubt exclude ; 
u Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here, 

" A Maker wife and good ! 

" He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

" Its juft reftraint to give ; 
u Attentive to behold thy woes, 

** And faithful to relieve. 
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" Then why thus heavy, O my foul ! 

" Say why, diflruftful dill, 
" Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

" O'er Icenes of future ill ? 



" Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 

" Still in thy God confide, 
44 Whole finger marks the feas their bound, 

" And curbs the headlong tide." 

MERRICK. 



SLCT10X ir* 

The Youth and tJie Philofopher. 

A Grecian youth, of talents rare, 

Whom Plato's philofophic care 

Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 

By precept and example too, 

Would often boaft his match lefs (kill, 

To curb the freed, and guide the wheel ; 

And as he pafs*d the gazing throng, 

Willi graceful eafe, and fmack'd the' thong, 

The idiot wonder they exprefs'd, 

Was prsife and tranfport to his breaft. 

At length, quite vain, he needs would (how 
J as tuUlcr what his art could do ; 
And bade his flaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' facred (hade. 
The trembling grove confefs'd its fright, 
The wood-nymphs flarted at the fight 5 
The Mules drop the learned l\re, 
And to their inmoft fhades retire. 
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Howe'er T the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the fagc, and mounts the car. 
The lafh refounds, the courfers fpring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes, 
And (houts, purfne him as he flies. 
Triumphant to the goal returned, 
With nobler thirft his bofom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The felf-fame track he marks again, 
Purfues with care the nice defign, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement feiz'd the circling crowd; 
The youths with emulation glow'd j 
Ev'n bearded fages haiFd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz*d with joy. 
For he, deep-judging fage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And, flufh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 
** Alas \ unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
" Expect no praife from me," (and figh'd). 
tt With indignation I furvey 
" Such fkill and judgment thrown away. 
" The time-profufely fquander'd there, 
" On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
u If well empioy'd, at lefs expenfe, 
u Had taught thee honour, virtue, fenfe ; 
u And rais'd thee from a coachman's late 
" To govern men, and guide the ftate." 

WHITEHEAD, 

N 4 
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SECTION r. 



Difcourfe between Adam and Erf, retiring to reft. 

Now came ftill Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her fober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for bead and bird, 
They to their grafsy couch, thefe to their nefts 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous defcant fung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living fapphires : Hefperus, that led 
The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft, till the Moon, 
Riling in clouded majefty, at length 
Apparent queen unveiFd her peerlefs light, 
And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair confort, th' houi 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to reft, 
Mind us of like repofe; fince God hath fet 
Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
Succefsiye; and the timely dew of fleep, 
Now falling w T ith foft flumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and lefs need reft : 
Man hath his daily work of body' or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways; 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere frefh Morning ftreak the eaft 
With firft approach of light, we muft be rifen, 
And at our pleafant labour ; to reform 
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Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our fcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Thofe blofsoms alio, and thofe dropping gums, 
That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 
Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafc. 
Mean while, as Nature wills, night bids us reft." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd : 
44 My author and difpofer, what thou bidft 
Unargu'd I obey : fb God ordains. 
With thee converging I forget all time ; 
All feafons and their change, all plcafe alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riling fweet, 
With charm of earlieft birds ; pleafant the fun, 
When rlrfl on this delightful land he fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glifl'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After fofl fhow'rs ; and fweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then filent night, 
With this her folenin bird, and this fair moon, 
And thefe the gems pf heav'n, her flarry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when (he afcends 
With charm of earlieft birds ; nor rifing fun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glifl'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after fhowers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night 
With this her folemn bird ;. nor walk by moon, 
Or glitt'ring fiar-light, without thee is fweet. 
But wherefore all night long (hine thefe ? for whom 
This glorious fight, when deep hath fhut all eyes?" 

To whom our gen'ral ancellor reply'd : 
*** Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve, 

« 5 
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Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth, 

By morrow ev'ning; and from land to land 

In order, tliough to nations yet unborn, 

Minift'ring light prepaid, they fet and rife; 

Leil total darknefs fhould by night regain 

Her old pofsefsion, and extinguifh life 

In nature and all things; which thefe foft fires 

Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warm, 

Temper or nourifh; or in part (hed down 

Their ftellar virtue on all kinds that grow 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the fun's more potent ray. 

Thefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none, 

That heav'n would want fpectators, God want praife : 

Millions of fpkitual creatures walk the earth 

Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we flee p. 

All thefe with ceafelefs praife his works behold, 

Both day and night How often, from the deep 

Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 

Celeltial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponiive each to others' note, 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 

With heav'nly touch of inftrumental founds, 

In full harmonic number join'd, their fongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n." - 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they pafs'd 
On to their biifsful bow'r. 



•There arriv'd, both flood, 



Both turned ; and under open fky ador'd 

The God that made both fky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
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Which they beheld, the moon's refplendent globe, 
And ftarry pole. *' Thou alfo mad' ft the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employ'd, 
Have finifh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the crown of all our blifs 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou haft promis'd from us two a race, 
To fill the earth, who (hail with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we feek, as now, thy gift of deep." 

miltox. 



SECT10S VI. 

Religion and Death. 

Lo 1 a form divinely bright 

Defcends, and bur its upon my fight ; 

A feraph of illuftrious birth ! 

(Religion was her name on earth;) 

Supremely fweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celeftial grace ! 

Three fhinmg cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wing*, and reach'd the pkin: 

Faith, with fublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions flutt'ring for the fky ; 

Here Hope, that fmiling angel, (lands, 

And golden anchors grace her hands ; 

There Charity, in robes of white, 

FaixejQ and fav'rite maid of light! 
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The feraph fpoke — " Tis Reafon's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the waywarchfoul to reft, 
When hopes and fears diliract the bread. 
Rcafon may calm this doubtful f I rife, 
And fleer thy bark through various life : 
But when the florms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darknefs veils the iky, 
Shall Reafon then direct thy fail, 
Difperfe the clouds, or fink the gale ? 
Stranger, this (kill alone is mine, 
Skill that tranicends his fcanty line." 

" Revere thyfelf — thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better fide. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When the partition-walls decay, 
Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Yes, when the frailer body dies, 
The foul afserts her kindred ikies. 
But minds, though fprung from heav'nly race, 
Muft firft be tutor'd for the place: 
The joys above are under ft ood, 
And reliftYd only by the good. 
Who (hall afsume this guardian care ; 
Who (hall fecure their birth-right tnere ? 
Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n." 
v " Know then—- who bow the early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wifely, when Temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and fpurn her baits j 
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Who dare to own my injur'd caufe, 

Though fools deride my facred laws ; 

Or fcorn to deviate to the wrong, 

Though Perfecution lifts her thong • 

Though all the fons of hell confpire 

To raife the flake and light the fire ; 

Know, that for fuch fuperior fouls, 

There lies a blifs beyond the poles ; 

Where fpirits fhine with purer ray, 

And brighten to meridian day ; 

Where love, where boundlefs friendfliip rules ; 

(No friends that change, no love that cools;) 

Where rifing floods of knowledge roll, 

And pour, and pour upon the foul!" 

" But where's the pafsage to the fkies ? — 
The road through Death's black valley lies 
Nay, do not (liudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the fhades, yet fafe the vale. 
This path the beft of men have trod; 
And who'd decline the road to God ? 
Oh ! tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favour can't be priz'd too high." 

While thus fhe fpoke, my looks exprefs'd 
The raptures kindling in my breaft ; 
My foul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the ftern Monarch of the Grave 
With haughty ftrides approach'd — amaz'd 
I flood and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The feraph calm'd each anxious fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then haften'd with expanded wing 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 
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But now what milder fcenes arife! 
The tyrant drops his hoftile guifc ; 
He feems a youth divinely fair, 
His graceful ringlets wave his hair ; 
His wings their whit'ning plumes difplay, 
His burninYd plumes reflect the day ; 
Light flows his (hining azure veft, 
And all the angel ft and s con fef s<L 

I view'd the change with fweet furprife ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the fkies ; 
ThankM Heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath ; 
And triumphed in the thoughts of Death. 

COTTC 
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CHAPTER III. 



DIDACTIC PIECES. 



SECTION /. 



The I 'cuiity of Wealth. ^ . . ^ 

Wo more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With Av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the prefent flore, 
Still endlcfs iighs are breath'd for more 
O ! quit the fhadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treafure buys ! 
To purchafc heav'n has gold the pow'r? 
Can gold reinovfLthe mortal hour ? . 
In life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are Friendship's pleafures to be fold ? 
No— all that's worth a wifli — a thought, 
Fair Virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Ceafe then on trafh thy hopes to bind ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

DR. JOH* 
SECTION II. 

Nothing formed in Vain. 

Let no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wifdom, as if aught was fbrm'd 
In vaia or not for admirable ends. 
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Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 

His works unvvife, of which the finalleft part 

Exceeds the narrow vifion of her mind ? 

As if, upon a full-proportion'd dome, 

On fwelling columns heav'd, the pride of art ! 

A critic-fly, whofe feeble ray fcarce fpreads 

An inch around, with blind prefumption bold, 

Should dare to tax the ftructure of the whole. 

And lives the man, whofe univerfal eye 

Has fwept at once th* unbounded fcheme of things; 

Mark'd their dependence fb, and firm accord, 

As with unfault'ring accent to conclude, 

That This availeth nought ? Has any feen 

The mighty chain of beings, lefs'ning down 

From infinite perfection, to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, defolate abyfs ! 

From which aftonifh'd Thought, recoiling, turns h 

Till then alone let zealous praife afcend, 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, 

Whofe wifdom fhines as lovely in ourSinds, 

As on our fmiling eves his fervant-fun. 

THOMSON. 
SECTION 1IU 

On Frtie. 

Of all the caufes, which confpire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and mifguide the mind, 

What the weak head with ftrong^ft bias rules, 

Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd 

She gives in large recruits of ncedlefs pride ! 

For, as in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 

What wants in blood and fpkits, fwelTd with wind.. 
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Pride, where wit fails, fteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe. 
If once right Reafon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with refiillefs day. 
Truft not yoorfelf ; but, your defects to know, 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend — and ev'ry foe; 
A little learning is a dang'rous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taite not the Pierian fpring : 
There (hallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinking largely fobers us again. 
Fir'd at firil fight with what the Mule imparts, 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind ; 
But, more advane'd, behold, with flrange furprife, 
New diftant fcenes of endlefs fcience rife ! 
So pleas'd at firft the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and feem to tread the fky ; 
Th* eternal fnows appear already pail, 
And the firft clouds and mountains feem the lafl : 
But, thofe attain'd, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th* increafing profpect tires our wand'ring eyes ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arife. 

POPS. 
SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to Brutes cenfured. 

I would not enter on my lift of friends, 
(Though grae'd with polifiVd manners and fine fenfe, 
Yet wanting fenfibility,) the man 
Who needlefsly fets foot upon a worm. 
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An inadvertent ftep may cruGi the fnaif, 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 
Will tread afide, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermine, loathlorae to the fight, 
And charg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A vifiter unwelcome into fcenes 
Sacred to neatnefs and repofc, th' alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die. 
A necefsary act k.curs no blame. 
Not fo, when held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltlefs of offence, they range the air, 
Or take their paftime in the fpacious field : 
There they are privileged. And he that hunts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong; 
Difturbs th' oeconomy of Nature's realm, 
Who when (he form'd, defign'd'them an abode. 
The fum is this ; if man's convenience, health, 
Or fafety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and muft extinguish theirs. 
Elfe they are all — the meaneft things that are, 
As free to live and to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the firft, 
Who, in his foreign wifdom, made them all. 
Ye therefore who love mercy, teach your fons 
To love it too. The fpring-time of our years 
Is foon diflionour'd and denTd, in moft, 
By budding ills, that afk a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none fooner (hoots, 
If unreftrain'd, into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruelty, moft dev'lifh of them all. 
Mercy to him that (hows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 
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B / which Heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man : 
And he that (hows none, being ripe in years, 
And confcious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall feek it, and not find it in his turn. 

COWPER. 



SECTIOS V. 

A Parajihrafe on the latter' Part of the 6th Chapter of Matthew. 

When my bread labours with opprefsive care, 
And o'er my cheek defcends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring pafsions are at ftrife, 
Oh ! let me liflen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 

" Think not, when all your fcanty (lores afford, 
Is fpread at once upon the fparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempeft bears; 
What farther (hall this feeble life fuftain, 
And what (hall clothe thefe (hiv'ring limbs again. 
Say, does not life its nouriftiment exceed? 
And the fair body its invefting weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low defpair— 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor ftores, nor granaries, belong; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pieahng fong; 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the leaft wing that flits along the (ky. 
To him they fing, when fpring renews the plain ; 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their mulic, nor their plaint in vain : 



} 
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He hears the gay, and the diftrefsful call ; 
And with unfparing bounty fills them all." 

" Obfervc the rifing lily's fnowy grace ; 
Obferve the various vegetable race : 
They neither toil, nor fpin, but carelefs grow ; 
Yet fee how warm they blufli ! how bright they glow ! 
What regal veftments can with them compare ! 
What king fo fliining ! or what queen Co fair !" 

" If, ceafelefs, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields fuch lucid robes he fpreads; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithlefs, fay ? 
Is he unwife ? or, are ye lefs than they r" 

THOMSON. 



SECTION VI. 

The death of a good Man aftrong Incentive to Virtue* 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate,. 

Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaVn. 

Fly, ye profane ! If not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the blefsing, and adore the chance, 

That threw in this Bethefda your difeafe : 

If unreftor'd by this, defpair your cure. 

For, here, refiftlefs Demonftration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir'd Difsimulation drops her mafic, 

Thro* life's grimace, that miilrefs of the fcene ! 

Here real, and apparent, are the fame. 

You fee the man ; you fee his hold on heav'n, 

If found his virtue, as Phi lander's found. 

Heav'n waits not the laft moment ; owns her friends 
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On this fide death ; and points them out to men ; 
A lecture, filent, but of fov'reign pow*r ! 
To vice, confufion ; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boaftful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majefty in death; 
And greater dill, the more the tyrant frowns. 

YOUNG, 



SECTION I'll. 

Reflections on a Future State^from a Review of Winter. 

'Tis done! dread Winter fpreads his lateft glooms, 

And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

His defolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 

See here thy pictur'd life : pafs fome few years, 

Thy flow'ring fpring, thy fummer's ardent ftrength, 

Thy fober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at laft, 

And (huts the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled, 

Thofe dreams of greatnefs? thofc unfolid hopes 

Of happinefs? thofe longings after fame? 

Thofe reftlefs cares? thole bufy buftling days? 

Thofe gay-fpent, feftive nights? thofe veering thoughts 

Loft between good and ill, that (har'd thy life ? 

All now are vanifiYd ! Virtue fole furvives, 

Immortal never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happinefs on high. And fee ! 

*Tis come, the glorious morn ! the fecond birth 

Of heav'n, and earth! awak'ning Nature hears 

The new-creating word j and ftarts to life, 
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In ev'ry heighten'd form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal feheme, 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting as the profpect wider fpreads, 

To Reafon's eye refin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wife ! Ye blind prefumptuous ! now, 

Confounded in the duft, adore that Power, 

And Wifdom oft arraign'd : fee now the caufe 

Why unafsuming Worth in fecret liv'd, 

And dy'd neglected : why the good man's fhare 

In life was gall and bitternefs of foul : 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In flarving folitude 5 while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay (training her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born Truth, 

And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superftition's fcourge: why licens'd Pain, 

That cruel fpoiler, that embofom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all our blifs. Ye good diftrefs'd ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending (land 

Beneath life's prefsure, yet bear up a while, 

And what your bounded view, which only faw 

A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 

The dorms of wintry time will quickly pafs, 

And one unbounded fpring encircle all. 

TKOMSO 



SECTIOS VIII. 

A dam's Advice to Eve, to avoid Temptation. 

" O woman, bed are all things as the will 
Of God ordain'd them; his creating hand 
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Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much lefs man, 

Or ought that might his happy ihite fecurc, 

Secure from outward force. Within himlelf 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 

Again (I his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will ; for what obeys 

Reafon, is free, and Reafon he made right ; 

But bid her well beware, and ilill erect, 

Left, by fome fair appearing good furpris'd, 

She dictate falfe, and mifinform the will 

To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. 

Not then miftruft, but tender love, injoins 

That I mould mind thee oft ; and mind thou me. 

Firm we fubfffi, yet pofsible to fwerve, 

Since Reafon not impofsibly may meet 

Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn'd, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping ftricteft watch, as (lie was warn'd. 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and moil likely if from me 

Thou fever not ; trial will come unfought. 

Would'ft thou approve thy conftancy ? approve 

Firft thy obedience ; th' other who can know, 

Not feeing thee attempted, who attcft? 

But if thou think, trial unfought may find 

Us both fecurer than thus warn'd thou feem'ft, 

Go ; for thy flay, not free, abfents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou haft of virtue, fummon all ; 

For God towards thee hath done his part ; do thine." 

MILTON. 
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SECTIOX IX. 

On Pixcrafiination. 

Be wife to-day ; 'tis madnefs to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wifdom is pufli'd out of life. 
Prbcraftinatton is the thief of time. 
Year after year it fteals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaft concerns of an eternal fcene. 

Of man's miraculous mifcakes, this bears 
The palm, u That all men are about to live ;* 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themfelves the compliment to think, 
They, one day, (hall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reverfion takes up ready praife ; 
At lead, their own ; their future felves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's vails; 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to Wifdom they confign ; 
The thing they can't but purpofe, they poflpone. 
Tis not in Folly, not to ("corn a fool ; 
And fcarce in human Wifdom to do more. 
All promife is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' ev'ry ftage. When young, indeed, 
In full content, we fometimes nobly reft, 
Unanxious for ourlelves; and only wifb, 
As duteous fons, our fathers were more wife. 
At thirty, man fufpects himfelf a fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Putties his prudent purpofe to refolve ; 
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In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Refolves, and re-refolves, then dies the fame. 

And why ? Becaufe he thinks himfelf immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themfclves ; 
Themfelves, when fome alarming (hock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the fudden dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon clofe ; where, pad the (had, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no fear the (ky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev*n with the tender tear which Nature fheds 
O'er thofe we love, we drop it in their grave. 

YOUNG. 



SECTION X. 



That PJuIofofthy, which Jiofis atfectmdary Caufes y reJirovcJ. 

Happy the man who fees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Refolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold refults, into the will 
And arbitration wife of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The lead of our concerns ; (iince from the lead 
The greated oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or difpofe 
One lawlefs particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be furpris'd, and unforefeen 
Contingence might alarm him, and difturb 
The fmooth and equal courfe of his affairs. 

O 
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This truth, Philofophy, though eagle-eyed 

In Nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his i n ft rumen t, forgets 

Or difregards, or, more prefumptuous fiill, 

Denies the pow'r that weilds it. God proclaim* 

His hot difpleafure againfl foolifti men 

Tiiat live an atheift life ; involves the heav'n 

In terapefts ; quits hi* grafp upon the wiuds, 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the (kin, . 

And putrify the breath of blooming Health. 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his (hriverd lips, 

And taints the golden ear ; he fprings his mines, 

And defolaies a nation at a blaft : 

Forth fteps the fpruce philofopher, and tells 

Of homogencal and difcordant fprings 

And principles; of caufes, how they work 

By necefsary laws their fure effects, 

Of action and re-action. He has found 

The fource of the clifeafe that Nature feels ; 

And bids the worid take heart and banifh fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy difcov'ry of the caufe 

Sufpend th' effect or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means fmce firft he made the. world? ■'. 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation lefs 

Than a capacious refervoir of means, 

Form'd for his ufe, and ready at his willr 

Go, drefs thine eyes with eye-falve; afk of him, 

Or afk of whomfoever he has taught; 

And learn, though late, the genuine caufe of all. 

COWf££, 
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SECTION XT. 

Indignant Sentiments on National Prejudices and Hatred ; and 

on Slavery, 

Oh for a lodge in (bme vaft wildernefs, 

Some boundlefs contiguity of (hade, 

Where rumour of opprefsion and deceit, 

Of unfuccefsful or fuccefsful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 

My foul is fick with cv'ry day's report 

Of wrong' and outrage with which earth is filPd. 

There is no rlcfh in man's obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is fever'd, as the flax 
That falls alunder at the touch of fife. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a (kin 
Not colour'd like his own ; and having powV 
*F inforce the wrong, for fuch a worthy caufe 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands interfered by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains intcrpo'sd, 
Make enemies of nations, who had elfe, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and deflroys ; 
And worfe than all, and mod to be deplor'd, 
As Human Nature's broaded, fouled blot, 
Chains him, and talks him, and exacts his fweat 
With ftripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when (he foes inflicted on a bead. 
Then what is man ? And what man feeing this, 

02 
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And having human feelings, does not blufli 
And hang his head, to think himfelf a man ? 
I would not have a (lave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I deep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That finews bought and fold have ever earn'd. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Juft estimation priz'd above all price ; 
I had much rather be myfelf the flave, 
And wear the bonds, than fallen them on him. 
We have no Oaves at home — then why abroad ? 
And they them lei ves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their (hackles fall. 
That's noble, and bei peaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blefsing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire. That where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

cow PER. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION /. 



The Morning in Summer. 

JL he meek-ey'd Morn appears, mother of dews, 
At fir ft faint gleaming in the dappled eaft; 
Till far o'er ether fprcads the wid'ning glow; 
And from before the luftre of her face, 
White break the clouds away. With quickened ftep> 
Brown Night retires : Young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny profpect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's mifty top, 
Swell on the fight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro* the dufk, the fmoaking currents (nine j 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the foreft-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early pafsenger. Mufic awakes, 
The native voice of undiisembled joy; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arife. 
Rous'd by the cock, the foon-clad fhepherd leaves 
His mofsy cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock to tafte the verdure of the Morn. 

Falfely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, fpringing from the bed of Sloth, enjoy, 
The cool, the fragrant, and the filent hour, 
To meditation due and Jacred fong ? 
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For is there aught in flcep can charm the wife? 
To lie in dead oblivion, loiing hajf 
The fleeting moments of too ihort a life ; 
Total extinction of th* enlightened foul! 
Or clfe to foveriili vanity alive, 
Wildered, and tofsing thro' diitemper'd dreams ? 
Who would, in fuch a gloomy iiate, remain 
Longer than Nature craves ; when ev'ry Muie 
And ev'ry blooming pleafure waits without, 
To blefs the wildly devious morning walk ? 

THOMSON. 
SLCTIOy II* 

Rural SousJsy as ivcll as Rural Sights, delightful, 

r 

Nor rural fights alone, but rural foundi 
Exhilarate the fpirit, and rellore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 
That fweep the ikirt of fome far fpreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make Mufic, not unlike 
The dafli of Ocean on his winding (bore, 
And lull the fpirit while they nil the mind, 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the blaft, 
And all their leaves fad flutt'ring all at once. 
Nor lefs compofure waits upon the roar 
Of diftant floods; or on the lb Iter voice 
Of neighboring fountain; or of rills that flip 
Through tjie cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loofe pebbles, lofe themfclves at length 
In matted grafs, that, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the fecret of their iilent courfe. 
Nature inanimate employs fweet founds, 
But animated Nature tweeter itill, 
To footh and fatisfy the human ear. 
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Ten thoufand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. . Nor thefe alone, whofe notes 
Nice-finger'd Art muft emulate in vain, 
But cawing rooks, and kites that fwim fublime, 
In flill repeated circles, (creaming loud, 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 
That hails the rifing moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themfulves, and harm, 
Yet heard in fcenes where Peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, pleafe highly for their fake. 

COWPER. 

SECTION III, 

The Rofc* 

The rofe had been wafh'd, jufl wafh'd in a mower* 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; 

The plentiful moifture encumber'd the flower, 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filPd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it feem'd to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourifhing bufh where it grew. 

I haftily feiz'd it, unfit as it was 
For a nofegay, fo dripping and drown'd ; 

And fwinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
1 fnapp'd it — it fell to the ground. 

And fuch, I exclaim'd, is the pitilefs part, 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardlefs of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to forrow refign'd. 



• •-*» 
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This elegant rofe, had I (haken it lefs, 
Might have bloom *d with its owner a-while ; 

And the tear that is wip'd with a little addrefs, 
May be followed perhaps by a Guile. cowfei, 



iECTlOX ir. 



Cate of Birds far their Young* 

As thus the patient dam afsiduous fits, 

Not to be tempted from her tender talk, 

Or by (harp hunger, or by fmooth delight, 

Tho' the whole loofened Spring around her blows, 

Her fympathizing partner takes his ftand 

High on th' opponent bank, and ceafelefe fings 

The tedious time away ; or elfe (applies 

IJer place a moment, while (he fudden flits 

To pick the fcanty meal. Th' appointed time 

With pious toil fulfill'd, the callow young, 

Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 

A helplefs family, demanding food 

With conftant clamour. O what pafsions then, 

What melting fentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents feize ! Away they fly 

Affectionate, and undefiring bear 

The mod delicious morfel to their young ; 

Which equally diftributed, again 

The fearch begins. Even fo a gentle pair, 

By fortune funk, but form'd of gen'rous mould, 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar bread, 

In fane lone cot amid the diflant woods, 
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Suftain'd alone by providential Heaven, 
Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 
Check their own appetites, and give them all. 

THOMSON. 
SECTION V. 

Liberty and Slavery contrajled. Part of a Letter ivrittenfrom 

Italy by Addiiox. 

How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 

And fcatter'd blefsings with a wafteful hand ! 

But what avail her unexhaufted (tores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her funny (bores, 

With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 

The fmiles of Nature, and the charms of Art, 

While proud Opprefsion in her valleys reigns, 

And Tyranny ufurps her happy plains? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain * 

The redd'ning orange, and the fwelling grain ; 

Joylefs he fees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle's fragrant (hade repines. 

Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r fupremely bright, 

Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight ! 

Perpetual pleafures in thy prefence reign; 

And fmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eas'd of her load, Subjection grows more light; 

And Poverty looks cheerful in thy fight. 

Thou mak'ft the gloomy face of Nature gay ; 

Giv'ft beauty to the fun, and pleafure to the day. 

On foreign mountains, may the fun refine 
The grape's foft juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a diftant foil, 
And the fat olive fwell with floods of oil : 

05 
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We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ikies ; 

Nor at the coarfenefs of our heav'n repine, 

Tho ? o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads fhine : 
Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's ifle, 

And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mountains 

fmile. 

SECTION 71. 

Charity. A ParafJoafe on the 1 3th Chapter tf At Fvft 

Ejiiftlc to the Corinthians. 

Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronoune'd, or angel fung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That Thought can reach, or Science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaft infpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Ifrael faw, 
When Moles gave them miracles, and law^ 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent gueft, 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaft ; 
Thofe fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray'r ; 
That fcorn of life would be but wild defpair ; 
A cymbal's found were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were nqife. 

Charity, decent, modeft, eafy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with juft reins, and gentle hand, to guids 
Betwixt vile ftiame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not foon provok'4, {he eafily forgives; 
-And mud) Jhe liiffers, as ihe much believes. 
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Soft peace (he brings whcre-ever (he arrives ; 
She builds our quiet, as (he forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevifh nature even; 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

Each other gift, which God on man beftows, 
Its proper bounds, and due reftrictlon knows; 
To one fixt purpofc dedicates its pow'r; 
And finifliing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n decrees, 
Knowledge (hall fail," and Prophecy (hall ceafe; 
But lading Charity's more ample (way, 
Nor bound by time^ nor fubject to decay, 
In happy triumph (hall for ever live ; 
And endlefs good diffufe, and endlefs praife receive. 

As through the artift's intervening glafs, 
Our eye obferves the difiant planets pafs ; 
A little we difcover; but allow, 
That more remains unfeen, than Art can (how; 
So whilil our mind its knowledge wou'd improve^ 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reafon up, 
By Faith directed, and confirm'd by Hope j 
Yet arc we able only to furvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promifes of day; 
HeavVs fuller effluence mocks onr dazzled fight; 
Too great rfs fwiftnefs, and too (rrong its light. 

But foon the mediate clouds (hall be difpelFd; 
The fun (hall foon be face to face behelcf, 
In all his robes, with all his glory on, 
Seated fubKme on his meridian throne. 

Then conftant Faith, and holy Hope (haff di? f 
One loft m certainty, and one in joy: 
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Whilft thou, more happy pow'r, fair Charity, 
Triumphant filler, greateft of the three, 
Thy office, and thy nature Hill the fame, 
Lai ting thy lamp, and unconfuin'd thy flame, 

Shalt (lill furvive 

Shalt (land before the hod of heav'n confeft, 

For ever blefsing, and for ever bled, prior. 



SECTION VII. 
Picture of a good Man. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 
What nothing lefs than angel can exceed t 
A man m earth devoted to the fkies ; 
Like (hips at fea, while in, above the world. 

With afpect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him feated on a mount ferene, 
Above the fogs of Senfe, and Pafsion's (lorm : 
All the black cares, and tumults, of this life, 
Like harmlefs thunders, breaking at his feet^ 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine fons, the fceptred, and the (lave, 
A mingled mob ! a wand'ring herd ! he fees, 
Bewilder'd in the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverfe in all ! What higher praife? 
What ftronger demonftration of the right ? 

The prefent all their care ; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnifh nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's efteem they court ; and he his own. 
Theirs the wild chafe of falfe felicities; 
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His, the compos'd pofsefsion of the true. 
Alike throughout is his confident piece, 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour^ (hreds of* happinefs, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and (hows their nakednefs. 

He fees with other eyes than theirs : Where they 
Behold a fun, he fpies a Deity ; 
What makes them only fmile, makes him adore. 
Where they fee mountains, he but atoms fees ; 
An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terreftrial worfhip, as divine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as duft, 
That dims his fight, and fhortens his furvey, 
Which longs, in infinite, to lofe all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays afide to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught befides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipfe : 
Him fe If too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks fo great in man, as man. 
Too dear he holds his int'reft, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int'reft, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the fhadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he fuftains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor (loops to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praife. 
With nakednefs his innocence agrees ! 
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While their broad foliage teftifies their fall ! 
Their no joys end, where his full feaft begins : 
His joys create, theirs murder, future blifs. 
To triumph in exiftence, his alone; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true exiftence is not yet begun* 
His glorious courfe was, yefterday, complete : 
Death, then, was welcome ; yet life ft ill k (week 

YOUNG. 
SECTION VIII* 

The Pleafures of Retiremcfit. 

O knew he but his happinefs, of men 

The happieft he ! who, fer from public rage, 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 

Drinks the pure pleafures of the rural life. 

What tho* the dome be wanting, whofe proud gate, 

Each morning, vomits out the fneaking crowd 

Of flatterers falfe, and in their turn abus'd I 

Vile inter courfe ! What tho* the glitr/ring *obe f 

Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 

Or floated loofe, or ftiff with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, opprefs him not ? 

« 

What tho', from.utmoft land and fea purvey'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his infatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? What tho* his bowl 
Flames not with coftly juice; nor funk in bed* 
Oft of gay Care, he tofse& out the night, 
Or melts the thoughttefs hours in idle fta-te ? 
What tho* he knows not thofe fantaftic joys, 
That Hill amufe the wanton, &*& deceive + 
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A face of pleafure, but a heart of pain ; 

Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his ; a folid lile eiirang'd 

To difappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spring, 

When heaven defcends in mowers; or bends the bough 

When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams : • 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal'd, and fattens with the richer! fap; 

Thefe are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant, fpread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of iheams, 

Arid hum of bees, inviting Ueep fine ere 

Into the guiltlefs hreaft, beneath the (hade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught Wfides of proipect, grove, or fong, 

Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. 

Here toa dwells fimple Truth; plain Innocence; 

Unfullied iteaifcty ; found unbroken Youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pleas' d ; 

Health ever. btaoraing; unambitious Toil; 

Calm Contemplation, and poetic Eafe. 

THOMSON* 

&ECTION IX. 

Tlte Pleafure and Benefit of an improved and vudl-direcHd 

Imagination. 

Oh ! bleft of Heaven, whom not the languid feng* 
Of Luxury, the fixen 1 not the bribes 
Of fordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy fpoils 
Of pageant Honour, can feduce to leave 
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Thofe ever-blooming fweets, which, from the ftore 

Of Nature, fair Imagination culls, 

To charm th' enliven'd foul ! What tho* not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envy 'd life : tho* only few pofsefs 

Patrician treafures, or imperial ftate; 

Yet Nature's care, to all her children juft, 

With richer treafures, and an ampler (late, 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to ufe them. His the city's pomp, 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marble and the fculptur'd gold, 

Beyond the proud pofsefsor's narrow claim, 

His tuneful breafl enjoys. For him, the Spring 

Diftils her dews, and from the filken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and bluflies like the morn. 

Each pafsing hour fheds tribute from her wings ; 

And flill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 

The fetting fun's effulgence ; not a ftrain 

From all the tenants of the warbling (hade 

Afcends ; but whence his bofom can partake 

Frefh pleafure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 

Frefh pleafure only ; for th' attentive Mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 

Becomes herfelf harmonious ; wont fo oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of facred order, foon (he fecks at home, 

To find a kindred order ; to exert 
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Within herfelf this elegance of love, 

This fair infpir'd delight : her temper'd pow'r* 

Refine at length, and ev'ry pafsion wears 

A charter, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler profpects, if to gaze 

On Nature's form, where, negligent of all 

Thefe lefser graces, (lie afsumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majefty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to thefe the Mind 

Exalts here daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of fervile Cuftom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would fordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of Ignorance and Rapine, bow her down 

To tame purfuits, to indolence and fear ; 

Lo ! fhe appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied courfe, 

The elements and feafons : all declare 

For what th' eternal maker hasordain'd 

The powers of man : we feel within ourfelves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's works inftruct, with God himfelf 

Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the relifli of their fouls. 

AKENSID*. 
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•CHAPTER V. 



PATHETIC PIECES, 



SECTION I. 

The Hermit. 

AT the clofe of the day, when the hamlet is (Hit* 
And mortal* the fweets of forge tfulncfs prove; 

When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale's fong in the grove— 

Twas then, by the cave of die mountain reeling 
A hermit his nightly complaint thus began : 

Tho' mournful his numbers, his foul was refign'd ; 
He thought as a fage, tho 1 he felt as a man. 

u Ah 1 why, ,thus abandon'd to darknefs and woe ; 

" Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy fad ftrain f 
u For spring (hall return, and a partner beftow ; 

" And thy bofom no trace of misfortune retain. 

44 Yet if pity infpire thee, O ceafe not thy lay ! 

" Mourn, fweeteft companion; man calls thee to 
mourn : 
€i O footh him whofe pleafures, like thine, pafs away [ 

" Full quickly they pafs — but they never return ! 
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u Now, gliding remote on the verge of the Iky, 
** The moon, half extinct, a dim crefcent displays; 

u But lately I mark'd, when majeftic on high 

" She fhone, and the planets were loft in her blaze. 

u Roll on then, fair orb, and with gladnefs puriue 

** The path that conducts thee to fplendor again : 
" But man's faded glory no change (hall renew ; 
Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory fo vain ! 



«& 



u Tis night, and the landfcape is lovely no more : 
" I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 

*' For Morn is approaching, your charms to reftore 
" Perfum'd with frefti fragrance, and <glitt'ritig with 
dew. 

* Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn $ 
" Kind Nature the embryo~bloisom fliall iave : 

'* But when (hall fpring viiil the mouldering urn ! 
" O when fliall it dawn on the night of the grave ! H 

<BEATIt. 

SECTION II. 

The Beggar's Petition. 

Pity the forrows of a poor.oW men, 

Whofe trembling limbs have borne htm to your door; 

Whofe days are dwindled to the (horteft fpan ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your (ioro. 

Thefe tattex'd clothes my poverty befpeak, 
Thefe hoary lacks proclaim my lengthen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of teau. 
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Yon houfe, erected on the riling ground, 
With tempting afpect drew me from my road ; 
For Plenty there a refidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I crav'd a morfel of 3ieir bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To feek a fhelter in a humbler (lied. 

Oh ! take me to your hofpitable dome ; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my pafsage to the friendly tomb ; 
For I am poor, and miferably old. 

Should I reveal the fources of my grie£ 
If foft humanity e'er touch'd your breaft, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be repreft. 

Heav'n fends misfortunes, why (hould we repine ? 
'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the (late you fee ; 
And your condition may be foon like mine, 
The child of Sorrow and of Mifery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot ; 
Then like the lark I fprightly hail'd the morn ; 
But ah ! Opprefsion forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is ca(l abandon'd on the world's wide (lage, 
And doom'd in fcanty poverty to toa.m. 
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My tender wife, fweet (bother of my care ! 
Struck with fad anguiih at the (tern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to defpair ; 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me. 

Pity the forrows of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs rave borne him to your door, 
Whofe days are dwindled to the (horteft fpan, 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your (tore. 

ANOK. 



SECTION III. 

Unhappy Chfe of Life, 

How (hocking mull thy fummons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at eafe in his pofsefsions ! 
Who counting on long years of pleafure here, 
Is quite unfurnifh'd for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic foul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement; 
Runs to each avenue, and flirieks for help ; 
But flirieks in vain ! How wiihfully (lie looks 
On all (he's leaving, now no longer her's ! 
A little longer ; yet a little longer; 
O might (he (lay to wafh away her (tains ; 
And fit her for her pafsage ! Mournful fight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a (launch murd'rer, (teady to his purpofe, 
Purfues her clofe thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor mifses once the track, but prefses on* 
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Till, forced at laft to the tremendous verge, 
At once flic links to everlaiiing rain. 

BLAIR* 



SECTIOy If. 



Elegy to Pity. 



Hail, lovely pow'r! whofe bofom heaves the figh^ 
When Fancy paints the fcene of deep diftrefs j 

Whofe tears fpontaneous cryitallize the eye, 
When rigid Fate denies the pow'r to blefs. 

Not all the fweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flowery meads, can with that figh compare ; 

Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray, 
Seem near fo beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-flain'd traces mark thy blamelefs way ; 

Beneath thy feet no haplefs infect dies. 

Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 
To fpring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 

From fecret fnares the flruggling bird to free ; 
And ftop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

And when the air with heat meridian glows, 
And Nature droops beneath the conquering gleam, 

Let us, flow wandering where the current flows, 
Save finking flies that float along the ftreom. 

2 
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Or turn to nobler, greater talks thy care, 

To me thy fy id pathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in Friendship's griefs to bear a (hare, 

And juftly boaii the gen'rous feeling heart. 

Teach me to footh the helplcfs orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the wiobw's woes afsuage ; 
To Mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief; 

And be the fure refource of drooping Age. 

So when the genial fpring of life fhall fade, 
And finking Nature own the dread decay, 

Some foul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the clofe of Life's eventful day. 



section r. 

VerfeS) fu/ijiofed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during 
hisfolitary Abode in the IJland of Juan, Fernandez. 

I am monarch of all I furvey, 

My right there is none to difpute ; 
From the centre all round to the fea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh Solitude ! wh ere are the charms, 

That fages have feen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midft of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of Humanity's reach, 

I muft finifh my journey alone ; 
Never hear the fweet mufic of fpeech ; 

I ftart at the found of my own. 
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The beads that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference fee : 
They are fo unacquainted with man, 

Their tamenefs is mocking to me. 

Society, friendfhip, andlove, 

Divinely beftow'd upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How foon wou'd I tafle you again ! 
My forrows I then might afsuage 

In the ways of Religion and Truth ; 
Might learn from the wifdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the fallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treafure untold 

Refides in that heav'nly word ! 
More precious than filver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the found of the church-going bell 

Thefe vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er fighed at the found of a knell, 

Or fmiPd when a Sabbath appear'd. 

Ye winds that have made me your fport, 

Convey to this defolate fliore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I fhall vifit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then fend 

A wifli or a thought after me ? 
O tell me 1 yet have a friend, 

Though a friend 1 am never to fee. 
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How fleet is a glance of the Mind ! 

Compared with the fpeed of its flight, 
The temped itfelf lags behind, 

And the fwift-wing'd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I feem to be there : 
But, alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to defpair. 

But the fea-fowl is gone to her neft, 

The bead is laid down in his lair ; 
Ev'n here is a feafon of reft, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy — encouraging thought ! 
Gives even Affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

COWPER. 



section ru 

Gratitude, 

When all thy mercies, O my God ! 

My rifing foul furveys, 
Tranfported with the view, I'm loft 

In wonder, love, and praife. 

O how fhall words, with equal warmth, 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviftYd heart ? 

But thou canft read it there. 
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From hill to dale, Hill more and more aft ray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of 'home; the thoughts of home 

Rufli on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How finks his foul ! 

What black defpair, what horror fill his heart ! 

When, for the dufky fpot, which Fancy feign'd 

His tufted cottage rifing through the fnow, 

He meets the roughnefs of the middle wafte, 

Far from the track, and bleft abode of man ; 

While round Him night refiftlefs clofes faft, 

And evVy tempeft howling o'er his head, 

Renders the favage wildernefs more wild. 

Then throng the bufy fhapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire defcent, beyond the pow'r of froft ! 

Of faithlefs bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd up with fnow; and what is land, unknown, 

What water, of the ftill unfrozen fpring, 

In the loofe mar(h or folitary lake, 

Where the frcfli fountain from the bottom boils. 

Thefe check his fearful fteps ; and down he finks 

Beneath the flicker of the fhapelefs drift, 

Thinking o'er all the bitternefs of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguifti nature fhoots 

Through the wrung bofom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unfeen* 

In vain for him th* officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the veftment warm; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingled ftorm, demand their fire, 

With tears of artlefs innocence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children, more fhall he behold ; 
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Nor friends, nor facred home. On ev'ry nerve 
The deadly winter feizes ; fluits up fenfe ; 
And, o'er his inraoft vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the fnows, a (tiifen'd corfe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blafh 

Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleafure, pow'r, and affluence furround ; 
They who their thoughtlcfs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, wade ; 
Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the fad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 
By (hameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common uic 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful Grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of Mifery. Sore piere'd by wintry winds, 
How many (brink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs Poverty. How many (hake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded pefsion, madnefs, guilt, remorfe. 
How many, rack'd with honeft pafsions, droop 
In deep retir'd diftrefs. How many (land 
Around the death-bed of their deareft friends, 
And point the parting anguifh. Thought fond man 
Of tkefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ills, 
That one incefsant flruggle render life, 
One fcene of toil, of (uflering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would (land appalPd, 
And Aeedlcfs rambling Impulfe learn to think ; 
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The confcious heart of Charity would warm, 
And her wide wiih Benevolence dilate ; 
The focial tear would rife, the focial figh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual blifs, 
Refining ftill, the focial Pafsions work. 

THOMSON. 

SECTION VIII. 

A Morning Hymn. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this univerfal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyfelf how wond'rous then ! 
Unfpeakable, who fitt'ft above thefe heavens 
To us invifible, or dimly feen 
In thefe thy lovvefl: works ; yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow'r divine* 
Speak ye. who bed can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral (ymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firft, Him laft, Him midft, and without end, 
Faireft of liars, laft in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'il the fmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy fphere, 
While day arifes, that fweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun* of this great world, both eye and foul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, Jbund his praife. . 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb'ft, v. 
And when high noon haft gain'd, and when thou falTfl. 
Moon, that now meet'ft the orient fun, now fly'ft, 
With the fix'dflars, ft&'&.ixi tYvfc\t o\b tixaA. (lies v 
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And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

In myftic dance, not without (bii£, re found 

His praife, who out of darknefs cull'd up light. 

Air, and ye Elements, the cldeft birth 

Of Nature's womb, (hat in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform , and mix 

And nourilh all things ; let your ceafelef* change 

Vary to our groat Maker ft ill new praife. 

Ye Mifts and Exhalations that now rife 

From hill or lieaming lake, dulky or i^ray, 

Till the fun paint your fleecy f kills with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rife ! 

Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd iky, 

Or wet the tbirfty earth with falling mowers, 

lining or falling flill advance his praife. 

His praife, ye Wjuds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe (oft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 

With every plant in fign of worfliip wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife. 

Join voices, all ye living Souls ; ye Birds, 

That finging up to heav'n's gate afcend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praife. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that w r alk 

The earth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witnefe if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or frefh made 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife* 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous Hill 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceaFd, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. 

MILTON. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PISCES 



SECTION I. 



Ode to Content* 



\J thou, the nymph with placid eye I 
O feldom found, yet ever nigh 1 

Receive ray temp'rate vow: . 
Not all the ftorms that (hake the pole 
Can e'er diiturb thy halcyon foul, 

And fmooth unalter'd brow. 

O come, in fimpleft veil array'd, 
With all thy fober cheer difplay'd, 

To blefs my longing fight ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 

And chafie fubdu'd delight. 

No more by varying pafsions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit ceil ; 
Where in fome pure and equal fky, 
Beneath thy foft indulgent eye, 

The modefl Virtues dwell. 
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Simplicity in Attic veft, 

And Innocence, with candid breaft,' 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to diftant years, 
Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 

A vifta to the Iky. 

There Health, thro' whofe calm bofom glide 
The temperate Joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy filler meek, 
Prefents her mild, unvarying cheek, 

To meet the offer'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant matter's wanton rage, 

With fettled fmiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow*d his meek fubmitted head, 

And kifs'd thy fainted feet. 

But thou, Oh Nymph retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet doft thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ; 
The lowlieft children of the ground, 
Mofs-rofe and violet bloflbm round. 

And lily of the vale. 

fay what foft propitious hour 

1 beft may choofe to hail thy power, 

And court thy gentle fway ! 
When Autumn, friendly to the Mufe, 
Shall thy own modeft tints diffufe, 

And fhed thy milder day ? 
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When Eve, her dewy ftar beneath, 
Thy balmy fpirit loves to breathe, 

And ev'ry ftorm is laid ? 
If fuch an hour was e'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy foothing voice, 

Low whifp'ring through the (hade. 

BARBAULE 



SECTION II. 

The Shepherd and the Phikfojiher. 

Remote from cities liv'd a fwain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 
His head was filver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him fage ; 
In fummer's heat, and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wifdom and his honcfl fame 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 

A deep philofopher (whofe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from fchools) 
The fhepherd's homely cottage fought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 

44 Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books coitfum'd the midnight oil? 
Haft thou old Greece and Rome furvey'd, 
Ai»d the vaft fenfe of Plato weighM? 
Hath Socrates thy foul refin'd, 
And haft thou fathom'd Tully's mind? 
Or, like 'the wife Ulyfles, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
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i Haft thou through many cities ftray'd, 

Their cuftoms, laws, and manners weigh'd r" 
The (hepherd modeftly reply'd, 
_" I ne'er tlie paths, of learning try'd; 
Nor have I roara'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts; 
For man is practis'd in dif^uife, 
He cheats the mod difcerning eyes. 
Who by that fcarch fliali wifcr grow? 
By that, ourfelvcs wc never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from fimple Nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rife, 
Hence grew my fettled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my foul to induftry. 
Who can obferve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trullieit of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my fervice copy Tray. 
In conftancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care, 
And cv'ry fowl that flics at large, 
lnftructs me in a parent's charge. 

44 From Nature too I take my rale, 
To fliun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air, 
In converfation overboar. 

PS 
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Can grave and formal pafs for wife, 

When men the folemn owl defpife ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much mult talk, in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly : 

Who liftens to the chatfring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By ftealth invade my neighbour's right r 

Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deferve their fate. 

Do not we juft abhorrence find 

Again ft the toad and ferpent kind? 

But envy, calumny, and fpite, 

Bear flronger venom in their bite. 

Thus ev'ry object of creation 

Can furniih hints to contemplation ; 

And, from the mod minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can moraK glean." 

" Thy fame is juft," the fage replies; 
€C Thy virtue proves thee truly wife. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who ftudies Nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And thofe, without our fchools, fuffice 
To make men moral, good, and wife." 

GAY. 

SECTION III. 

The road to Happinefs open to all Men. 

Oh Happinefs ! our being's end and aim ! 

(pood, Pleafure, Eafe, Content ! whate er thy name ; 
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That fomething fHil which prompts th' eternal figh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to. die j 

Which ftill fo near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, feen double, by the tool and wife ; 

Plant of celeftial feed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal foil thou dcign'il to grow ? 

Fair op'ning to fome court's propitious mine, 

Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnafsian laurels yield, 

Or reap'd in iron harvclts of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

Fix'd to no fpot is happinefs fincere, 

Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

Tis never to be bought, but always free; 

And, fled from monarehs, Si. John ! dwells with thee. 

Afk of the learn'd the way ? The learn'd are blind ; * 
This bids to ferve, and that to (lmn mankind : 
Some place the blifs in action, fome in cafe, 
Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe : 
Some funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain; 
Some fwell'd to gods, confefs ev'n virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they faH, 
To truft in ev*ry tiling, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 

Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave; 
All flates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleafc. 
Equal is Common Senfe, and Common Eafe. 
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Remember, roan, " the Univerfal Caufe 
M Acts not b\ partial, but by gerfral laws ^ 
And makes what happinefs we julily call 
Subnet not in the good of one, but all. pop 



sectiox /r. 

The Gcodmcfs cf PryAJecce* 

The Lord my paftore (hall prepcre, 
And feed me with a (hephcrd's care ; 
His prefence (hall my wants fupply, 
And gnard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he (hall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the fultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirfty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring (reps he leads; 
Where peaceful river?, foft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landfcape fiow. 

Tho* in the paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overfpread, 
My fteadfaft heart fliall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with -me (till ; 
Thy friendly crook (hail give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful (hade. 

Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I (tray, 
Thy bounty (hall my pains beguile ; 
The barren w ildernefs ihall iimle, 
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With fudden greens and herbage crown'd, 

And flreams (hall murmur all around, a d d i s o n. 



SECTION V 

The Creator's Works attcjl his Greatnefs. 

The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial fkv, 
And fpangled heav'ns, a fliining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r difplay, 
And publiflics to ev'ry laud, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev'ning (hades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to th' lifTning earth, 
Repeats the fiory of her birth : 
Whilft all the ftars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And fpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in folemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terrellrial ball ! 
What tho' nor real voice nor found, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In Reafon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever finging as they fhine, 
44 The hand that made us is Divine." 

ADDISON. 

5 
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sectiox rr. 

An Addrefs to the Deity. 

O thou ! whofe balance does the mountains weigh ; 
Whofe will the wild tumultuous feas obey ; 
Whofe breath can turn thofe wat'ry worlds to flame. 
That flame to temped, and that tempeft tame ; 
Earth's meaneft Ton, all trembling, profirate falls, • 
And on the boundlcfs of thy goodnefs calls. 

O ! give the winds all paft offence to fweep, . 
To fcatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, my weaknefs, may I ever fee, 
And wholly dedicate my foul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will ; my pafsions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praife, 
And fin the graceful indignation raife. 
My love be warm to fuccour the diftrefs'd, 
And lift the burden from the foul opprefs'd. 
Oh may my underilanding ever read 
This glorious volume which thy wifdom made ! 
May fea and land, and earth and heav'n be join'd, 
To bring th* eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
May thoughts of thy dread vengeance fhake my foul ! 
When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly fhine, 
Adore, my heart, the Majefty divine ! 

Grant I may ever, at the morning-ray,. 
Open with pray'r the confecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praife, and bid my foul arife, 
And with the mounting fun afcend the fkies ; 
As that advances, let my zeaj improve, 
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And glow with ardour ofconfummate love; 
Nor ceafe at eve, but with the fetting fun 
My endlefs worfhip fhall be Hill begun. 

And oh ! permit the gloom of folemn night, 
To facred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world's (hut, and awful planets rife, 
Call on our minds, and raife them to the ikies; 
Compofe our ibuls with a lefs dazzling fight, 
And (how all Nature in a milder light; 
How ev'ry boift'rous thought in calm fubfides ! 
How the fmooth'd fpirit into goodnefs glides ! 
O how divine ! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire, or for his favour fue, 
Or leagues of friendfhip with his faints renew; 
Pleas'd to look down, and fee the world afleep ; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Can'ft thou not fhake the centre ? Oh control, 

Subdue by force, the rebel in my foul ; 

Thou, who carrft ftill the raging of the flood, 

lleftrain the various tumults of my blood; 

Teach me, with equal firmnefs, to fuftain 

Alluring Pleafure, and afsaulting Pain. 

O may I pant for thee in each deli re ! 

And with ftrong faith foment the holy fire ! 

Stretch out my foul in hope, and grafp the prize, 

Which in Eternity's deep bofom lies ! 

At the great day of recompenfe behold, 

Devoid of fear,- the fatal book unfold! 

Then wafted upward to the blifsful feat, 

From age to age my grateful fong repeat ; 

My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour fee, 

And rival angels in the praife of thee ! young. 
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swnox m. 
Thepurfuit of ' Happinefs 9/ ten ill-Jit cclcd. 

The midnight moon ferenely fmiles 

O'er Nature's foft rcpofe ; 
No low'ring cloud obfcures the fky, 

Nor ruffling tempeil blows. 

Now ev'ry pafsion finks to reft, 

The throbbing heart lies dill ; 
And varying fchemes oflife no more 

Dillract the lab'ring will. 

In filence hufh'd to Reafon's voice, 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour, 

Come ; while the peaceful fcene invites, 

Let's fearch this ample round, 
Where (hall the lovely fleeting form 

Of Happinefs be found ? 

Docs it amidft the frolic mirth 

Of gay aflemblies dwell ; 
Ox hide beneath the folemn gloom, 

That fhades the hermit's cell ? 

How oft the laughing brow of Joy 

A lick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloiiler's deep recefs, 

Invading Sorrow fleals. 

In vain, through beauty,Tortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithiefs fmile, 

That brightens Clodi&'& face. 
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Perhaps the joy to thefe dcny'd, 

The h-jart in friendfliip finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 

Ofvifionary minds! 

Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one, 
To place its being in Tome (late. 

At diftance from our own. 

O blind to each indulgent aim, 

Of pow'r fupremely wife, 
Who fancy Happinefs in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! 

Vain is alike the joy we feek, 

And vain what we pofsefs, 
Unlefs harmonious Reafon tunes 

The pafsions into peace 

To temper'd wifhes, juft deli res, 

Is Happinefs confin'd ; 
And, deaf to Folly's call, attends 

The mufic of the mind. carter. 



section rm. 

The Fire-Side. 

Dear Chloe, while the bufy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy; and the proud, 

In Folly's maze advance ; 
Tho' Angularity and pride 
Be calfd our choice, we'll flepafide, 

Nor join the giddy dance* 
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From the gay world, well oft retire 
To our own familv and fire. 

Where love our hours emptors ; 
No noify neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling manger near, 

To fpoil our heart- felt joys. 

If folid happinefs we prize, 
Within our brearl this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to beitow ; 
From our own fclves our joys muii flow, 

And that dear hut, our home. 

Of reft was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing foe left 

That fafe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain exeurfion o'er, 
The difappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the facred bark. 

Tho' fools fparn Hymen's gentle pow'rs, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By fweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly underflood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradife below. ^ 

Our babes (hall richeft comforts bring; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a fpring 

Whence pleafures ever rife : 
We'll form their minds, with itudions care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the ikies. 
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While they our wifefl hoars engage, 
They'll joy our youth, fupport our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondeft loves repay, 

And recompenfe our cares. 

No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs ! we envy not your flate ; 
We look, with pity on the great, 

And blefs our humbler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need ! 

For Nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may fuffice, 

And make that little do. 

We'll therefore relifli, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence"has fent, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For, if our (lock be very fmall, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lofe the prefent hour. 

To be refign'd, when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are deny'd, 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n : . 
Dear Chloe, this is wifdom's part; 
[ This is that incenfe of the heart, 

Whofe fragrance fmells to heav'n. 
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We'll aflc no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is feklom fweet ; 

But, when our feaft is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arile, 
Nor grudge our fons, with envious eyes, 

The relics of our (lore. 

Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go ; 
Its chccker'd paths of joy and woe, 

With cautious fleps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain (cencs without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 

While Conference, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts ceafe, 
Like a kind angel whifper peace, 

And fmooth the bed of Death, cotton. 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the prefent State of Man. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prefcrib'd, their prefent flate; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know, 
Or who could fuflfer being here below? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the laft v he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juft rais'd to flied his blood. 
Oh blindnefs to the future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n \ 
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Who fees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perifh, or a fparrow fall ; 

Atoms or fyftems into ruin hurl'd, 

Aud now a bubble burft, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions foar; 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future blifs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blefsing now. 
Hope fprings eternal in the human brcaft; 
Man never is, but always to be bleft: 
The foul, uneafy and confin'd from home, 
Reds and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whofe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His foul proud Science never taught to flray 
Far as the Solar Walk, or Milky Way ; 
Yet fimple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrae'd, 
Some happier ifland in the wat'ry wafle ; 
Where flaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Chi if nans thirfl for gold. 
To be, contents his natural dels re, 
He afks no angel's wing, no feraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal Iky, 
His faithful dog (hall bear him company* 

Go, wifer thou ! and in thy lcale oi fenfe, 
Weigh thy opinion againil Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fancieft fuch, 
Say, here he gives Loo little, there too much.-—-— 
In pride, in reasoning Pride, our error lies; 
Ail quit their fphure, and riifli into the Ikies. 
Pride 1 L ill is aiming at the bicit abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
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Afpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but willies to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againfi th' eternal cause. 

POPE. 



SECTION X, 

Selfi/hnefi reproved. 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd folely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paftime, thy attire, thy food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly fpread the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and lings i 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own, and raptures fwell the note. 
The bounding freed you pompoufly heft ride, 
Shares with his lord the pleaftire and the pride. 
Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 
The birds of beav'n (hall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveft of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juflly, the deferving fleer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm*d a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my ufe !" 
" See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goofe. 
And juft as fhort of reafon he muft fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the pow'rful ftill the weak control 5 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ; 
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Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 

And helps another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Admires the jay, the infect's gilded wings? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings ? 

Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 

To beafts his paftures, and to fiili his floods ; 

For fome his int'reft prompts him to provide, 

For more his pleafure, yet for more his pride. 

All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th' extend ve blefsing of his luxury. 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He faves from famine, from the favage faves; 

Nay, feafts the animal he dooms his feaft ; 

And, till he ends the being, makes it bleft ; 

Which fees no more the ftroke, nor feels the pain, 

Than favour'd man by touch ethereal (lain. 

The creature had his feaft of life before; 

Thou too mull perifh, when thy feaft is o'er ! pope, 

SECT/OX XI. , 

Human Frailty. 

Weak and irrefolute is man; 

The purpofe of to-day, . 

Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and fmart the fpring, 

Vice feenjs already (lain ; 
But Pafsion rudely fnaps the firing, 

And it revives again. 
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Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part, 
Virtue engages his alscnt, 

But Plealure wins his heart. 

Tis here the follv of the wife, 

Through all his art, we view; 
And while his tongue the charge denies. 

His confeience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little known, 
A ftranger to fuperior ftrength, 

Man vainly trufts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the diitant coaft ; 
The breath of hcav'n mult fwell the fail, 

Or all the toil is loft, cow pes, 

SECTION XII. 

Ode to Peace. 

Come, Peace of Mind, delightful gueft ! 
Return, and make thy downy neft 

Once more in this lad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r purfue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From Av'rice and Ambition free, 

And Pleafure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! doft thou prepare 
The fweets that I was wont to fhare, 

The banquet of thy fmiles ? 
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The great, the gay, (hall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canft make; 

And wilt thou quit the dream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the fequefter'd (hade, 

To be a guefl with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 
For thee I gladly facrific'd 

Whate'er I lov'd before ; 
And (ball I fee thee ftart away, 
And helplcfs, hopelefs, hear thee fay 

Farewel ! we meet no more ? cowpeh. 

SECTION XIII* 

Ode to Adverfty* 

Daughter of Heav'n, relentlefs power, 
Thou tamer of the human bread, 
Whofe iron fcourge, and tort'ring hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the beft ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, - 
The proud are taught to tafle of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfeit before, unpitied and alone. 

When firft thy Sire to fend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, defign'd, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year (lie bore* 
What forrow was, thou bad'ft her know ; 
And from her own (he learnM to melt at others' wo. 
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ScarM at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self- pleating Folly's idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noife, and thoughtlefs Joy, 
And leave us lei Cure to be good. 
Light they difperfe; and with them go 
The fummer-friend, the Mattering foe. 
By vain Profpcritv receiv'd, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 

Wifclom, in fable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, filent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy folemn fteps attend ; 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend, 
With Juftiee, to herfelf fevere, 
And Pity, dropping foft the fadly-pleafing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head, 
Dread Power, lay thy chaft'ning hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art feen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien, 
With fcreaming Horror's fun'ral cry, 
Defpair, and fell Difeafe, and ghaftly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philofophic train be there, 
To foften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous fpark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love, and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to fcan ; 
What others axe to feel; and know myfelf a man. 

GRAY. 
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SECTION XIV. 

Tlie Creation required to praife its AutJior. 

Begin, my foul, th' exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 

And praife th' Almighty's name : 
Lo! heaven and earth, and fcas and Ikies, 
In one melodious concert rife, 

To fwell ili* infoiring theme. 

Ye fields of light, celeftial plains, 
Where gay tranlporting Beauty reigns, 

Ye fcencs divinely fair! 
Your Maker's vvoiui'rous pow'r procliim, 
Tell how he forin'd your mining frame, 

And breath'd the fluid air. 

Ye angels, catch the thrilling found ! 
While all th* adoring thrones around 

His boundlefs mercy fing : 
Let ev'ry lift'ning faint above 
Wake all the tuneful foul of Love, 

And touch the fweetefl firing. 

Join, ye loud fpheres, the vocal choir ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The mighty chorus aid: 
Soon as grey ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou, Moon, protract the melting (train, 

And praife him in the made. 

Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his van 1 abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who calPd yon worlds from night : 
" Ye (hades, difpel ! M — th' Eternal laid ; 
At once th' involving darknefs fled, 

And Nature fprung to light. 
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Whatever a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that (kirns the plains, 

United praife beftow : 
Ye dragons, found his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim, 

Ye fwcllir.g deeps below. 

Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders, burit with awful voice 

To him who bids you roll: 
His praife in fofier notes declare, 
Each whifp'ring breeze of yielding air, 

And breathe it to the foul. 

To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted Nature (hook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks, that haunt the humble valey 
Ye infects flutt'ring on the gale, 

In mutual concourfe rife ; 
Crop the gay rofe's vermeil bloom, 
And waft its fpoils, a fweet perfume, 

In inceiife to the (kies. 

Wake, all ye mounting tribes, and fing; 
Ye plumy warblers of the fpring, 

Harmonious anthems raife 
To him who fhap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your giitt'ring wings with gold, 

And tun'd your voice to praife* 
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Let man, by nobler pafsions fway'd, 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heav'nly praife employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heav'n's bron.d arch rings back the found, 

The gen'ral burft of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur pleafe, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of Eafe, 

Fall proftrate at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore \ 
Praife him, ye kings, who makes your pow'r 

An image of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 

O praife th' eternal source; of love, 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his blefs'd name — then foar away, 

And alk an angel's lyre. AN ok* 

SECTION XV* 

The Univerfal Prayer* 

Father of all ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime, ador'd, 
By faint, by favage, and by fage,. 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great first cause, leaft underload,, 

Who all my fenfe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myfelf am blind; 

Yet gave me, in this dark eftate, 

To fee the good from ill ' y 
And binding Nature fall in Fatey 

Left free the human will •„ 
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What confcience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to fhun, 

That more than hcav'n purfue. 

What blelsings thy free bounty gives 

Let me not caft away ; 
for God is paid, when man receives ; 

T' enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted fpan 

Thy goodnefs let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thoufand worlds arc round. 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Pre fume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land, 

On each 1 judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to fray ; 
If I am wrong, Oh teach my heart 

To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolifh pride, 

Or impious difcontent, 
At aught thy vviidom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodnefs lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I fee ; 
That mercy I to others fhow, 

That mercy (how to me. 

Mean tho' I am, not wholly fo, 

Since quicken'd by thy breath; 
O lead me wherefoe'er 1 go, 

Thro* this da^&Wfcoi As»&\\ 
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This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All elfe beneath the fun 
Thou know' ft if bed beftow'd or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

To Thee, whofe temple is all fpace, 

Whofe altar, earth, Tea, ikies ! 
One chorus let all being raif'e ! 

All Nature's incenfe rife ! pope. 

SECTioy xn. 

Confcience. 

O treach'rous Conference ! while (lie feems to fiecp 

On rofe and myrtle, lull'd with fyren fong ; 

While (lie feems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong Appetite the flacken'd rein, 

And give us up to licence, unrecall'd, 

Unmark'd; — fee, from behind her fecret ftand, 

The fly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the grofs act alone employs her pen; 

She reconnoitres Fancy's airy band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable fpy, 

Lift'ning, o'erhears the whifpers of our camp; 

Our dawning purpofes of heart explores, 

And fteals our embryos of iniquity. 

As all-rapacious ufurers conceal 

Their doomfday-book from all-confuming heirs; 

Tims, with indulgence moil fevere, the treats 

Us fpendthrifts of ineftimable time; 

Unnoted, notes each moment mifapply'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brafs, 

Writes our whole hiftory; which Death (hall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 
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And judgment publifh; publifh to more worlds 
Than this; and endlefs age in groans refound. 

YOUNG. 

section xnr. 

On an Infant. 

To the dark and filent tomb, 
Soon I hailed from the womb ; 
Scarce the dawn of life began, 
Ere I meafur'd out my fpan. 

I no fmiling pleafures knew r ; 
1 no gay delights could view : 
Joylcfs fojourncr was I, 
Only born to weep and die. 



Happy infant, early blcfs'd ! 
Reft, in peaceful (lumber, reft; . 
Early refcu'd from the cares, 
Which increafe with growing years. 

No delights are worth thy ftay, 
Smiling as rbey feem, and gay ; 
Short and fickly are they all, 
Hardly tailed ere they pall. 

All our gaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain : 
Lading only, and divine, 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XV J iu 

The Cickoo. 

Hail, beauteous ftranger of the wood,. 

Attendant on the Spring ! 
Now hcav'n repairs thy rural feat, 

And woods thy v\ ekomc £ng. 
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Soon as the daify decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear : 

Haft thou a ftar to guide thy path y 
Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful vifitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heaven is fill'd with mufic fweefc 

Of birds among the bow'rs. 

The fchool-boy, wand'ring in the wood y 

To pull the flow'rs fo gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bioom y 

Thou fly 'ft thy vocal vale, 
An annual gueft, in other lands, 

Another fpring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green r 

Thy (ky i^ ever clear ; 
Thou haft no forrovv in thy fong, 

No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I'd fty with thee ;: 
We'd make, with, focial wing* 

Our annual viiit o'er the globe,, 
Companions of the fpring* 

SECTION XIX. 

Day. A Paftoral in three Parts* 

MORNING. 

In the barn the tenant cock,. 

Clofe to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Briikly crows, (the fhepherd's clock !) 

Jocund that the morning's nigh*. 



S#T 
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Swiftly, from the mountain's brow, 

Shadows, nurs'd by Night, retire; 
And the peeping fun-beam, now, 

Paints with gold the village fpire. 

Philomel forfakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where flic prates at night ; 

And the lark, to meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the fhepherd's light. 

From the low-roof d cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'ring fwallow fpring ; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 

Quick flie dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings, now, begin to crop 

Dailies, on the dewy dale. 

From the balmy fweets, uncloy'd, 

(Reillefs till her talk be done,) 
Now the bufy bee's employ'd, 

Sipping dew before the fun. 

Trickling through the crevie'd rock, 

Where the limpid ftream diftils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 

When 'tis fun-drove from the hills. 

Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harveft hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — whilft the huntfman's horn, 

Boldly founding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet — O fweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblofsom'd fpray ! 
Nature's univerfal fong 

Echoes to the rifing day. 
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NOON. 

Fervid on the glitt'ring flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 

Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rofe. 

By the brook the (hepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Sheltered by the branching pines, 

Pendant o'er his grafsy feat. 

Now the flock forfakes the glade, 
Where uncheck'd the fun-beams fell, 

Sure to find a pleafing (hade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 

Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a fingle found, 

Save the clack of yonder mill. 

Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 

Where the ftreamlet wanders cool ; 

Or with languid filence iland 
Midway in the marfliy pool. 

But from mountain, dell, or ftream, 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr fprings; 
Fearful lelt the noontide beam 

Scorch its foft, it's filken wings. 

Not a leaf has leave to frir, 

Nature's lull'd — ferene— and dill! 

Quiet e'en the Qiepheird's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hilL 
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Languid is the landfcape round, 

Till the firefti defcending fhow'r, 
Grateful to the thirfty ground, 

Raifes ev'ry fainting flow'r. 

Now the hill — the hedge — are green y 
Now the warblers* throats in tune ; 

Blithfome is the verdant (ccne, 
Bright en'd by the beams of Noon I 

EVENING. 

O'er the heath the heifer ftrays 
Free — (the furrow'd talk is done ;) 

Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnifh'd by the fetting fun. 

Now he fets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden (ky ; 
Can the pencil's mimic (kill 

Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
(To the fmoaking hamlet bound,) 

Giant like their fhadows grow, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level ground* 

Where the riling foreft fpreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome ! 
To their high-built airy beds, 

See the rooks returning home ! 

As the lark, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mild refplend^nt moon, 

Breaking through a parted cloud! 
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Now the hermit howlet peeps 

Fram the barn or twifted biake ; 
And the blue mift flowly creeps* 

Curling on the diver lake. 

As the trout in fpeckled pride, 

Playful from it's bofom fprings; 
To the banks, a ruffled tide 

Verges in fuccefsive rings. 

Tripping through the filken grafs 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rofe-complexion'd lafe 

With her weli-pois'd milking pail! 

Linnets with unnumbered notes, 

And the cuckoo-bird with two, 
Tuning fweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the fetting fun adieu. Cunningham:* 

section xx* 

The Order of Nature. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth* 
All matter quick, and burfting into birth. 
Above, how high progrefsive life may go !" 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below X 
Vafi chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Bead, bird, fifli, infect, what no eye can fee* 
No glafs can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. — On fuperior pow'rs 
Were we to prefs, inferior might on*ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void,^ 
Where, one ftep broken, the great fcale's deftroyM t 
* From Nature's chain whatever link you ftrike, 
Tenth or ten thoufandth, breaks the chain alike*. 
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And, if each fyftem in gradation roll, 
Alike eflential to tW amazing whole, 
The lead confufion but in one, not all 
That fyftem only, but the whole mufi fall. 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her oibit ily, 
Planets and funs mn lawlefs thro' the Iky; 
Let ruling angels from their fphcres be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — for whom? for thee? 
Vile worm ! Oh madnefs ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dull to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, afpir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Juft as abfurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame: 
Juft as abfurd, to mourn the talks or pains, 
The great directing mind of all ordains. 

All are but parts of one ftupendous whole, 
Whofe body Nature is, and God the foul : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the fame, 
Great in the earth, as in th* ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the fun, refrefhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, and blofsoms in the trees; 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unfpent ; 
Breathes in our foul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect^ in a hair as heart ; 
As fall, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt feraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high no low, no great no fmall; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
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Ceafe then, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindnefs, weaknefs, Heav'n beftows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other fphere, 
Secure to be as bleit as thou canft bear : 
Safe in the hand of one difpo/ing PowY, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canfl not fee; 
All difcord, harmony not underftood; 
All partial evil, univerfal good: 
And, fpite of Pride, in erring Reafon's fpite, 
One truth is clear, — whatever is, is right. 

pope. 
sectiow xxi. 

Hymn comfiofed during Sichte/s. 

How are thy fervants bleft, O Lord ! 

How fure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wifdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pafs'd unhurt, 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

Thy mercy fweetenM every foil, 

Made ev'ry region pleafe ; 
"The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feas. 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou faw'fl the wide-ex tended deep 

In all its horrors rife ! 
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Confufion dwelt in cv'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 

Overcame the pilot's art. 

Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r 

My foul took hold on thee. 

For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
' 1 knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The fea, that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was Hill. 

In midft of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodnefs I'll adore ; 
And praife thee for thy mercies pafl, 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preferv'ft my life, 

Thy facrifice fhall be ; 
And death, if death mufl be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. addisott* 

SECTION XXtl. 

Hymn, on a Review of the Seafons. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, thefe, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee, Forth in the pleafing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tendernefs and love. 
Wide flufti the fields; thefoftening air is balm; 
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Echo the mountains round; the foreft frailesj 
And every fenfe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer-months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy fun 
Shoots full perfection thro' the fwelling year; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder fpeaksj 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollo w-whifp'ring gales. 
Thy bounty fhines in Autumn unconfin'd, 
And fpreads a common feait for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and ftorms 
Around Thee thrown, tempell o'er tempefl roll'd, 
Majeftic darknefs ! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding fublime, Thou bidft the world adore; 
And humbled Nature with Thy northern blaft. 

Myfterious round ! what (kill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in thefe appear ! a fimple train, 
Yet fo delightful mix'd, with fuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd j 
Shade, unperceiv'd, fo foft'ning into made, 
And all fo forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they ftill fucceed, they ravifh ftill. 
But wand'ring oft, with brute unconfcious gaze r 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand* 
That, ever-bufy, wheels the fi lent fpheres; 
Works in the fecret deep ; (lioots, fteaming, thence 
The fair profufion that o'erfpreads the Spring; 
Flings from the fun direct the flaming day; 
Peeds ev'ry creature; hurls the tempefl forth; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves > 
With tranfport touches all the fprings of life* 

Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living foul, 
Beneath the fpacious temple of the iky, 
Jji adoration join ! and, ardent^ xaife 
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One general fong ! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation fmile*, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great h\ ?rn ! 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blofsom blows; the Cummer ray 

Rulsets the plain; infpiring Aimunr. gleams; 

Or Winter rifes in the blackening eilt ; 

Be my tongue mute, may Fanc\ print iio more, 

And dead to joy, forget n \ hi ait to beat! 

Should Fate command me to tlu* fur the It verge 
Of the green earth, to difiant barh'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to fong; where fnft the lim 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his letting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic ides; 'tis nought to me: 
Since God is ever prefent, ever felt, 
In the void wafte as in the city full ; 
And where re vital breathes there muft be joy. 
When ev'n at laft the folemn hour (hall come, 
And wing my myftic flight to future world-, 
I cheerful w r illobey; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will riling wonders ting : I cannot go 
Where universal love not fmiles around, 
Suftaining all yon orbs, and all their funs; 
From fceming evil ft ill educing good, 
And better thence again, and better ftill, 
In infinite progrefsion. But I lofe 
Myfelf in him, in Light ine/tablc! 
Come then, exprefsive Silence, mufe His praifc. 

THOMSON*. 



THE END. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

Adapted to the different Claftcs of Learners. With an Appen- 
dix, containing Rules and Observations, for affiiling the more 
advanced Students to write with Perfpicuity and Accuracy. 

The Fourth E Jit ion, corre Bid and improved. 
Price, bound, 3/. 

" This is a publication of much merit, and fully anfwers the 
profdfions in the Title. The Appendix contains fome of the 
beft Rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we 
recollecl to have feen." Monthly Review, July, 1796. 

" This Grammar is, on many accounts, entitled to com* 
mendatory notice. Its materials have been carefully and judi- 
cioufly Selected ; its arrangement isdiftinct, and well adapted to 
the purpofe of inrtru&ion j and its expreflion is Simple, perSpi- 
cuous, and accurate. The Compiler has obferved a due me- 
dium between extreme conciSeneSs, and extreme minutenefs of 
detail j and he has very properly diftinguifhed the leading heads 
from their Subordinate iliuihations, by printing them in a larger 
letter, &c. See the charaBer at large in the Analytical 

Review, June, 1796. 

" There appears, in this Grammar, a confiderable mare of 
jn 'icious analyfis and arrangement. The author applies his 
philological rules, with great Succefs, to fome of the more Mr ik- 
ing anomalies in Englifh phrafeology." 

Extraft from the Britijb Critic, Nov. 1796. 

" We have, on a former occafaon, exprefled the Satisfaction 
that we derived from the firft publication of this work j and we 
have only to add, concerning the preient edition, that the alte- 
rations and additions, though not very large, are judicious, 
and therefore, So far, improvements j and that we conSider the 
work as very Superior to moil, if not all, of its predeceffors on 
the Same fubjecV' Monthly Review* ^anviaxy, v\«**% 
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Adapted to the Grammar lately publifhed by 
L. Murray j confifting of 



EwwplificatJorucf the Pan* of Speech} 
Inftances of Falfe Orthography j 
Violation* of the Rules of Syntax ; 



Defcftsin Penctuation $ an 
Violations of the Rules refpe&ing 
Pcrfpkuity and Accuracy. 



Defigned for the Benefit of Private Learners, 
as well as for the Ufe of Schools. 

The Third Edition, corrected. 

Price bound; Exercifes ... 2/. 
■ The Key ... is. 

■ Ex. and Key together y. 6d. 

tl We have been much pleafed with the perufal of thefe Exer- 
cifes. They occupy, with diftinguifhed excellence, a moft im- 
portant place in the Science of the Englifh Language j and, as 
fuch, we can warmly recommend them to the teachers of fchools, 
as well a* ?o A\ thofe who are defirous of attaining corre&nefs 
and pit u lion in their native tongue. ^ 

Monthly Re-view, Ju!y, 1797. 

" For a particular account of the very ufeful Englifh Gram- 
mar, to wYich thefc Exercifes refer, we mull requeft our readers 
to turn i>ack to Review, Vol. xxiii. page 646. The value of 
that woik i> greatly incieafed by this large collection of ex- 
ample?., under the heads above-mentioned.— They are itJe&ed 
with great judgment, and very happily adapted to the purpofe 
of cornering common errors in writing and fpeaking: they afford 
the learner a large field of employment 5 which, carefully gone 
through, either in writing or orally, will not fail to produce a 
habit of attention to accuracy. — With refpeft to the matter, as 
well as the language of thefe examples, we are much pleafed with 
the Author's choice : both vulgarity and peculiarity of fenti- 
ment, are judicioufly avoided." 

Extras from the Analytical Review, Sept. 1797. 
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the purpofe of information, not only with regard to orthography 
and punctuation, but alfo in point of phrafeology, fyntax, and 
preciie perfpicuity of competition.** 

Critical Review, Q&ober, 1797* , 

" This book has been accidentally miflaid 5 but we willingly 
repeat the praiie we formerly gave the Author for his Englifh 
Grammar. There is great judgment fhown in thefe Exercifcs $ 
&nd, what is no common merit, the greateft perfpicuity in the 
adaptation of the examples to the feveral rules*'* 

Britijb Critic, November, 179s. 



Young perfons *who have left febool, as nveU as ferfins mere 
advanced in life, and nvbo have not attained a competent kno*w+ 
kdge of Englijb Grammar, and the principles of accurate com* 
pofition, may, by carefully perufing thefe Exercifes, and com* 
paring them with the Key, readily become their own inftru&erS) 
and confiderably improve tbemfeives, in this important branch of 
Literature. *to render the corrtclions obvious and intelligible 
to all readers, the Key, which is necejfary to the work, mot only 
repeats every fentence at large \ in its corrected form, but mofilj 
•diflinguijhes the variations, by Italic characters* 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF 

L. Murray's Engliih Grammar. With an Appendix, 
containing an Exemplification of the Parts of Speech. De* 
figned for the younger Clafs of Learners. 

The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Price, bound, is. 

" Having already exprefled at large our approbation of Mr. 
Murray's EnglUh Grammar, we have only, in announcing 



this Abridgment, to ohferve, that it appears to us to be made 
with great judgment, an! that we do not know a performance 
of this kind better fitted tor the iifu of children. This imall 
Grammar has alio the recommendation of being very neatly 
printed. It may be very properly ufcd as an introduction to 
the Author's larger work." 

Analytical Review, Sober t 1797. 

" * This abridgment is not intended,* as the Author obferves 

in the preface, * to fupply the place, or fuperfede the ufe of 

the original Grammar/ of which we gave an account in our 

Catalogue for July, 1796. * If however, (adds Mr. Murray,) 
the teachers of iuch children as enn devote but a Imall part of 

their time to this thidy, fliould think proper to make ufc of it, 
they will not, it i6 imagined, find it more defective than abridg- 
ments are in general. It exhibits a genera) fcheme of the fub- 
jecrs of Grammar; and contains definitions and rules, which 
the Compiler has endeavoured to render as exact, conciie, and 
intelligible, as the nature of the fubjtct would admit. The 
tutors who may adop> this Abridgment merely as an intro- 
duction to the larger Grammar, will perceive in it a material 
advantage, which ether fhort wotks do not pofTefs ; namely, 
that the progrefs of their pu;>i!s will be acolcracd, and the 
pleafure of ftudy increafed, when they find th mfelves ad- 
vanced to a grammar, which exactly purities the plan of the 
book they have iludicd •. , — The remark is certainly jure and 
well founded." Monthly Review, November, 1797. 

*' An introductory book on Grammar cannot be made too 

plain and fimplc j and this Author has therefore doi\e wifely, 

in fekcting from his larger work, (noticed Brit. Crit. vol. viiu 

p. 5^7.) fitch particulars as form a convenient book of initiation 

for children. It is not inten 'ed by the Author, that the pre- 

fent Grammar mould iupcriede his larger work, but that it 

mould ferve as an introduction to it. Engl.ih Grammars are 

now fo numerous, that (election becomes dirficultj hut Mr. 

Murray's is ceitainly one 01 thole that are well executed." 

^*Z^. Britijh Critic, September, 179S. 
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